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MINERS’ NYSTAGMUS: ITS SYMPTOMS, CAUSES, AND EFFECT 
ON WORKING CAPACITY* 


Pror. Dr 


. J. OHM 


Oculist at Boitrop, Westphalia 


Professor Ohm, who is one of the leading 
authorities miners’ nystagmus in 
Europe, has spent many years in devising 
and perfecting most delicate apparatus for 
the permanent recording of the ocular 
movements found in nystagmus and similar 
conditions. In nystagmography he has 
evolved a new method of physical examina- 
ton, 


on 


In the paper here presented, which has 
been translated by his brother (Rector 
Charles Ohm, Senden, Westphalia) Professor 
Ohm gives the result of many years of work, 
much of which has been carried out in the 
quet of his study. Professor Ohm uses the 
word “symptoms’’ in the sense of ‘‘physical 


gns,’— FP 


INTRODUCTION 


INERS’ nystagmus is a sphere 

lL of research in which the 
: scholars of different nationali- 
“S ought to help one another; first, 
the working conditions in the 
countries are very diverse 


r 
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and an exact comparison will, there- 
fore, help to elucidate the cause and 
the prophylaxis of this disease; and 
secondly, because. the problem is so 
complicated that only few scholars, 
especially if they are general prac- 
titioners, are able to find out all the 
facts about the subject. 

Miners’ nystagmus is, first, an 
economic problem, the importance of 
which is demonstrated by the fact that 
in Europe far more than 100,000 
miners suffer from it for a long time in 
the best yearsof their lives and become 
prematurely unfit for work. As a re- 
sult, the industry loses good workmen 
and has te pay high annuities. The 
yearly loss arising from this disease 
is estimated by Llewellyn at more than 
£1,000,000 for England. 


For the physiologist, however, 
miners’ nystagmus is far more— 
namely, an inestimable source for 


study of the theory of the brain fune- 
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tion, of which we know very little for 
certain. It presents a very valuable 
living manifestation of important 
parts of the nervous system which 
we can observe exactly with relatively 
simple means and can influence in 
various ways. The profit with which 
the theory of the motor innervation of 
the eyes can be studied in this disease 
has hitherto been known only to few. 

Since the first deseription given by 
the Belgian military surgeon Decondé 


(ISGL), the disease has been much 
discussed by oculists in the coal dis- 
tricts of Iuurope. Among those who 
took part in the earlier discussion I 
Sehréter, Nieden, 
Reuss, Alfred Graefe, Wilbrand, and 
Peters (Germany); Snell, Oclesby, 


may mention 


7 


Bell, Thompson, Court, Reid, Butler, 
and ‘Vomlin (ingland); Dransart and 
Pechdo (Franee); Romiée, Nuel, Stas- 
sen, Benoit, Rutten, and Coppez (Bel- 
gium). in recent years discussion has 
been especially zealous in England, 
where the disease has beeome so 
important a social and economic prob- 
lem, owing to its great increase, that 
there has been appointed to investigate 
it a committee composed of J. S. 
Haldane (chairman), I. L. Collis, 
CG. H. Pooley, W. H. R. Rivers, and 
T. L. Llewellyn (secretary). The last 
named has done good work in investi- 
gating the disease; since 1910 he has 
studied the causes of the disease in 
different parts of Great Britain with 
untiring zeal. Stassen (Liége) also 
has obtained a knowledge of the 
miners’ working conditions through an 
intimate intercourse of many years. 
Mention should also be made. of 
MeMurray, Llworthy, Anderson, 
Cridland, Percival, Evans, Coulter, 
Kddison, and lergus. 


Lately a short report of five cases 
has been published by Marshal] of 
the United States and another repop 
of twenty cases by Balabonina of 
Russia. (The first American publics- 
tion devoted to the subject is }y 
Hoffman. It reports only European 
literature. ) 

The discussion in England has heen 
engaged in recent years with the causes 
and prophylaxis of the disease and the 
working ability of the patients. [n- 
vestigation of the disease as such with 
regard to its details has been neglected. 
Since 1908 I have made the close study 
of its symptoms my task and, as these 
inquiries are very little known in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries, I should like 
to give a short sketch of my results and 
then to draw from it certain conclu- 
sions with regard to causation of the 
disease and its effect on the working 
ability of the patient. My experience 
refers to more than 1,400 cases, many 
of which have been investigated care- 
fully in the quiet of my laboratory by 
means of methods devised by myself, 
among which nystagmography! plays 
the chief part. 
ous forms or aspects of the disease, my 
description here can only be short. 
Readers wishing more details are 
referred to my three monographs 
(1912, 1916, and especially 1925) and 
to numerous single papers published 
in von Graefe’s Archiv fiir ¢ yphthal- 
mologre (1915 to 1926). 


In view of the numer- 


SYMPTOMS 


The question as to which sympton's 
associated with the disease are caused 
by occupation is answered differently 
by different observers. I define the 


* ¥* 1 | 
\\ iINKC!, 


1Apparatus is made by von der 
Bottrop, Osterfelderstr. 4. 
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vieegse as a particular disturbance of 
notility which is characterized by 
nystagmus, eyelid spasm, and tremors 
* other parts of the body. Generally 
: progression can be traced in the 
epse that first nystagmus appears, 
‘hen eyelid spasm, and lastly tremor. 


1. Nystagmus 


\lovement, development, ampli- 
tude. and frequency are to be dis- 
dnevished. All the signs are so differ- 
ent that among 100 cases no two are to 
he found which agree exactly. 

\ovement.—Movement can be per- 
pendicular, horizontal, diagonal, rota- 
tory, circular, or elliptical, moving 
with or against the hands of a clock, 
and has numerous combinations; both 
eyes may swing either in the same 
different directions. 
The latter is more frequent. Among 
155 cases I have observed sixty-five 
different combinations. 

Development.—Other authors have 
described miners’ nystagmus as pendu- 
lum-like. I have found after many 
years study by means of nystagmog- 
raphy that, besides the pendulum- 
ike oscillation observed in the major- 
ity of the cases (Figs. 1 and 2), 
jerky oscillation (ruckférmiges Zittern) 

ig. 3) and other forms may be pres- 
ent. Itmay be said that the larger the 
amplitude of movement is, the more 
‘requent are the deviations from the 
perpendicular character. 

Amplitude.-—Amplitude lies mostly 
about |/2mm. and rarely goes beyond 
3 mm. Dy means of nystagmography 
| have detected movements of the 
‘ye down to 1/50 mm. Converted 
ngle degrees, the amplitude lies 
‘erelore between 7 minutes and 17 


direction or in 


TY 
‘ 

{ ; 

} A 


degrees 





O01 


Frequency.—In 155 of my recorded 
cases frequency lay between 46 and 410 
movements a minute; sometimes still 
higher frequencies are observed up to 


840 movements. Only a few cases 
have the same frequency. If the 


minute-frequency of the nystagmus Is 
opposed to the second-frequency of the 
tones, one gets a scale of nystagmus 
which shows eighty-one grades among 
the ‘ases—consequently more 
than the tempered chromatic scale, 
which shows only thirty-eight grades 
from f-2togl. The lowest frequencies 
are found only in jerky oscillations; 
the highest in pendulum-like ones. 
While movement and amplitude 
are for the most part different for the 
two eyes, development and frequency 
always agree exactly for both eyes. 
These are the primary symptoms ot 
miners’ nystagmus. Diagnosis of the 
individual case depends largely on 
fixing the conditions under which the 
nystaginus appears. Here the great- 
est personal differences are found; 
therefore many consider nystagmus 
as avery inconstant disease. But it is 
generally not so to the student who 
is acquainted with all its symptoms 
and who knows how to judge the stage 
of development of the disease. ‘The 
following factors are to be considered. 
Position of the HEyes.—Place the 
patient in an upright attitude, chin 
and forehead resting against a support, 
at a distance of | meter 
evenly lighted tangent 
let him look at a mark just in front of 
him in zero point. If no nystagmus is 
noticed, move the mark slowly bigher 
to the point at which the tremor begins 
and indicate this with chalk. Then 


155 


from an 


sereen and 


move the mark 5 degrees higher so 
that the nystagmus will reach its 
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full height; then lower the mark till 
nystagmus ceases, and indicate this 
point with chalk also. In the same 
way move the mark 10 degrees at a 
time to the right and to the left, in 
order to get the tremor field (Tig. 4). 
The unbroken line signifies the visual 
direction at which tremor begins. 
What is above it, I eall the absolute 
tremor field. The dotted line repre- 
sents the position of the eyes at which 
tremor What hes between 
the dotted line and the unbroken line, 
I term the relative tremor field. The 
tremor field is one of the necessary 
bases for determining the severity of 
the nystagmus. It is very different 
In one case it lies in 
the upper portion of the field of vision 
(Dlichfeld), in another it extends over 


Ceases. 


in each ease. 


the whole field of vision. Between 
these extremes every nuance Is pos- 
sible. 

Iliumination.—There are eases 


which show nystagmus by daylight 
and others which are affected only by 
lamplight or in full darkness. The 
tremor field is always larger in the 
dark than in the light. Nystagmog- 
raphy shows that the oscillations of 
the eyes are smaller, more regular, and 
often more frequent in the light. The 
frequency difference between the oscil- 
lations in the light and those in the 
dark may be only a few strokes or 
many (eighty or more strokes) a 
minute. {It must be pointed out es- 
pecially that light has a soothing 
effect on nystagmus not only from the 
region of the fovea, but also from the 
outermost periphery of the retina. 
The results shown in Figure 5 were 
obtained under the following experi- 
mental conditions. The patient looks 
straight ahead at a small mark. A 
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100-candle power incandescent lamp 
stands 50 degrees horizontally to th, 
left, so arranged that its light canno; 
shine directly on the point fixed}, 
looked at by the patient. If th. 
incandescent lamp is turned on. yo 
nystagmus exists. If it is turned off. 
and a very small incandescent lay p is 
allowed to spread a weak glimmer aj 
the side of the patient, sufficient to 
make the fixation of the mark possible. 
instantly a vivacious pendulum nys- 
tagmus of a frequency of 5.4 a second 
appears. When the large ‘neandes- 
cent lamp is turned on again at the 
thirtieth second, the nystagmus he- 
comes less at once, and then decreases 
gradually to the thirty-third second 


l’'rom the thirtieth to the thirty-second 
seconds, the frequency increases to 6.25 
a second. The frequency has thus 
risen considerably as the darkness is 
lessened. The large incandescent lamp 
is put out again in the thirty-sxth 
second, whereupon nystagmus begins 
again in the thirty-ninth second. The 
effect of the light is the more effica- 
cious the nearer the irritated place lies 
to the fovea. Not only white light 
but also colored light is of influence. 
State of Refraction.—Sometimes 1t 
is possible to produce nystaginus, 
when strong plus glasses are set before 
the eyes, and to arrest it, when an 
existing myopia is compensated. 
Binocular Vision.—Sometimes sup- 
pression of the binocular. vision is 
sufficient to produce the onse! 
nystagmus. 
Convergence.—Nystagmus 18 M0 
readily obtained by looking 3! 
object in the distance; it diminishes 
little when the object fixed approve! 
to within 80 to 60 em. When 
object is at a distance of 30 to 20 


jy.1.8 


T . 
aye 
I 











MINERS! 


‘itude of the nystagmus gener- 
mes a2 great deal smaller, and 
If the object 


reney inereases. 


NYNTAGALUS 


OO 


in existing nystagmus if prisms are 
set before the eyes, especially if they 
have an adductive effect. 





the 
nvstagmus 


In 


LQ from 


severe 


| at about Cin. 


the most 


CCASCS 


temporarily, 


hia. 3 





frst an object at a distance ot 
fixed, 
| 


look goes over to an object 


In the twenty-third 


stant, whereupon the nvstag- 


“appears immediately. By 
ian object in the distance the 
< begins again in the twenty- 
oscillations 


nd with small 


Tt) heeome lnreer, This CA 
Coll) lye repeated ful pleasure 
me result. 


With 


One Can sometimes Olj- 


the object at) the 


tnce 


minution or st suspension of 








Show Ing jerky oscillation: 


The Optical Turning Wheel, 


has no effeet in many cases of severe 


nystagmus. 


This 


In other enses 2 Combina- 


» Showing pendulum-like oscillation; 231 oscillations in one minute, 


13S oseillations in one minute, 
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MINERS’ NYSTAGALUS 


miners’ nystagmus and optical 

y nystagmus appears. Some- 

» onset of typical miners’ nys- 
ean be produced with the 

» of the wheel. 

Shutting of the Lid.—A 


ists between miners’ nystagmus 


CONM- 


lid spasm which has attracted 
If a strong 
the lid is 
d. but aetual closing is hindered 
the 
vMUS Ceases temporarily. 
cmentand Attitude of the Body. 
are many patients in whom nys- 


ention sinee 1912. 
stimulus to shut 


aunterpressure of fingers, 


sis absent when the head ts still 
nright. but in whom it Immedi- 
if the 


d 1D to {) degrees, 


appears head is bowed 
[ft becomes 
Hrronger when the head is inclined 
that the ear-eve line is vertical. 
nystagmus still does not appear, 

frequently be produeed by 
ng the patient bend up and down 


As a rule 


nset of nystagmus is then short. 


y five to ten times. 


ntluenee of the side and back 


rust also he considered. 


ines miners’ nystagmus can 


duced by turning around the 
| axis of the hody a hy 
ng to the left 


i 


eht has no effect. 


while turning to 
The influence 
“movements is stronger in the 
han in the light. 


nes, —Aleohol 


s such as adaline and verona! 


and certain 
ppress nystagmus completely 
ertain length of time. Hence 
vs that quiet attitude, bright 
werlng of the glanee, looking 
ts near at hand, and aleohol 
itand on) work against nvs- 
vherens linrest Ol the body, 


‘ leyvation of the olanee, snd 





YOO 


looking at an object in the distance 
favor it, 

The course of development of nys- 
tagmus may be briefly deseribed as 
follows: First of all it appears during 
the 


efforts ina stooping 


work In darkness after intense 
attitude, with 
the eyes uplifted. Gradually it ex- 
tends further down over the field) of 
vision. Later it can be observed in a 
quiet, upright attitude in the darkness, 
the light also, and in 
the field) of 


Re- 


eovery occurs In the reverse order and 


gradually in 


severe Cases no part of 


Vision Is tree from nystagmus. 
requires two vears and more in many 


Cases, 
sy g Ti Np INS// 


Lad SpPasth Is completely absent in 
most Cases. In some cases lid spasms, 
Which tor'the most part do not eom- 
pletely shut the lid, 


are mixed with 


nvstagmus in longer or shorter inter- 


vals (Pig. 7). In other cases they 
obscure the field so mueh that it is 
difficult to murror the eves and to 


detect nystagmus. But by longer ex- 
“mination the diagnosis of nystagmus 


The 


miners’ blepharospasm is involuntary 


can generally be secured. real 


and cannot be suppressed. It has 


nothing to do with photophobia, us 
Many beheve, because if also CXISts 
In nearly undiminished vigor in com- 
darkness, as 


plete nvstagmography 


shows. In contrast to nVvstagmus, 


blepharospasm can, of course, be 


simulated, 
>. Tie por of Le v/ of Body 


In older miners tremor ean be ob- 
served also in parts of the body other 
forehend.  ehun. 


With 


than the eve-—t.8., 


regard 


neek, bands. and legs, 
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minute. 


oscillations in one 


OSS 


Showing lid spasms mixed with nystagmus: 


lic. 
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to the experiences which I ha 

With spasmus nutans, which \ ; : ou 
referred to later, IT am led to | 
that it is possible that a part o ) | 
tremor forms, especially tremor 
muscles of the neck, belongs | 
picture of miners’ nystaen \ 
great many, especially tremor 
hands and legs, are due to other eso. tie] 


such as age and aleoholism. Alt} 





there are abstinent 


men wmoneg 
nystagmie patients, if eannot |) me 
doubted that a not iIneonside) orl! 
proportion is addieted to aleoholi. the 
Dr. Heger (Bottrop), a& general pra 10 
titioner, who has looked through iy) Mh 


nystagmus list, found in it many 
of his district who have been know 
drunkards for dis 


him as great 


years past. The inconstaney o! 
tugmus depends on alcoholic exc 
in) Many Cases. Strong doses Ol aleo (A 
hol are capable of suppressing tenipo Lit 
rarily the severest nystagmus and 
heavy tremor of the legs and = hands 
When the effect the mo 


unrest returns all the worse. 


Is over, 


DIAGNOSIS 


There is no one symptom this 
characteristic of miners’ 
If the totality of the 
however, 


nystagi 
Symptoms 
he: Dt 


except In rare cases, to decide wh 


taken, one will 
the disease is miners’ nystagmu 
some other form, congenital or 
quired, lor me the disease Is 
ciently characterized by the thre 
tion disturbances already cited. 
there are many authors (e.g., Ru 
Butler, Martin) who extend the 
tion of the disease and who would 
to call it miners’ neurosis. “Po \ 
nystagmus is only a sign of the d 


and not always the most con 
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ays one. He establishes a surprising 
jmilarity to the anxiety neurosis of 
Kddison emphasizes the 
sibjective symptoms. Creswell distin- 
suishes two diseases: miners’ nystag- 
»us and miners’ neurosis, both of 
which may be found in the same pa- 
“ent. Nystagmus especially may lead 
/qiners’ neurosis. ‘These opinions 
ind expression in the English Work- 
men's Compensation Act, where the 
onginal definition of the disease from 
the year 1907 has been altered (1913) 
to read: “The disease known as 
\[iners’ Nystagmus, whether occur- 
ring in miners or others and whether 
the symptom of oscillation of the eye- 
balls be present or not.” 
L rightly considers this 
efinition as too general, because it 
can be applied also to other diseases. 
He demands that diagnosis be based, 
not upon declarations of the patient, 
but upon examination. That has al- 
ways been a matter of course in Ger- 
many. With us nystagmus is con- 
sidered as the chief sign, and that is 
right, for it is the only sign that can- 
be simulated. It is a general 
experience, which ean be sufficiently 
proved by oeculists, that where com- 
pensation is claimed the disease is very 
‘requently simulated. That this oe- 
curs In England also is evident from 
the report by Fergus who, on the basis 
‘his experience as a medical referee, 
nsiders a great diminution of vision 
{n accompanying circumstance 
ever failing in miners’ nystagmus 
‘nd also present before the onset. 
‘quite certain, after many hundred 
\quiries extending over a number of 
years, that 75 per cent. of the nystag- 
* patients possess normal or nearly 


9 | \ +} y ; . . * 
‘1 vision while the eyes are rest- 


i as oe) 
ers. 


=!) 


~ re 


lewellyn 
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ing. Every inappropriate decision by 
a medical referee encourages simula- 
tion and neurosis. 

For the following reasons also, 
nystagmus should be placed at the 
head of the list of symptoms: because 
the principal complaints of the pa- 
tients—diminution of vision, dane- 
ing movements (Scheinbewegungen), 
double sight, headache, and giddi- 
ness—depend on it; and because it 
alone can serve to distinguish the 
condition from other diseases, as it is 
never found connected with other 
tremors such as those of soldiers, old 
people, hysteriacs, or neurotics. 

I should like also to oppose making a 
distinction between latent and mani- 
fest nystagmus. It is not possible to 
distinguish two groups, because all 
nuances can be observed, from slight 
to severe cases. I also do not believe 
that a nystagmus observed by the 
surgeon is not felt by the patient, as 
it must make itself known through 
dancing movements. 

I am also induced to my narrow 
definition of miners’ nystagmus by 
consideration of two other diseases— 
namely, spasmus nutans and _ the 
nystagmus of young animals. Spas- 
mus nutans is a disease picture which 
was first separated out from other 
diseases by the children’s surgeon 
Raudnitz (Prague), in 1897. In 
children up to 2 years of age who live 
in dark dwellings in large towns, a 
nystagmus arises in the winter months 
which corresponds exactly to the light 
cases of miners’ nystagmus’ with 


regard to course, development, ampli- 
tude, and frequency of the movements. 
It is not infrequently connected with 
head tremor and is usually cured in 
the summer months, but may return 
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again the next winter. I was re- 
peatedly able to recognize the rela- 
tionship between the two diseases; 
in the same family a man _ suffers 
from nystagmus caused by his work, 
but a little child suffers from spasmus 
nutans. In the year 1902 Raudnitz 
discovered by accident that young 
dogs shut up in a dark cellar are af- 
fected by nystagmus and head tremor 
also. | have verified this with good 
suecess since 1915 by experiments 
on puppies and kittens and found that, 
if they are shut up in a dark cellar 
soon alter their birth, they are affected 
with nystagmus after some weeks, 
some of them after eleven days, and 
later with head tremor. Therefore | 
have included these three disease pic- 
tures in the terminology “dark tre- 
mor” (Dunkelzittern) and ask: Is there 
the slightest reason to speak of neu- 


rosis? 


iMrPFECT ON WORKING CAPACITY 


‘There are many men affected with 
miners’ nystagmus who continue work- 
ing in the pit, in spite of their com- 
plaint, for many years. If a strike 
is in sight or if the wages fall, the men 
eome to the surgeon and claim sick 
benefit and compensation; this has 
been the experience for many years 
past in Germany and in Great Britain. 
Ilence many people draw the conelu- 
sion that miners’ nystagmus is of no 
importance from the point of view of 
working capacity. ‘This is an entirely 
false conclusion and one that is un- 
just to the patients. I have always 
considered the miner who does his 
work with severe nystagmus as a 
hero and a martyr, and I see that 
Llewellyn agrees with me. 


If a surgeon has to give his opinion 


on a case, he should first examine the 
sight. If this procedure had been 
followed by all investigators, the pres- 
ent diversities of opinion could not 
exist. In order to form an unprejy. 
diced opinion one should take twenty 
patients with otherwise healthy ties 
and normal vision (before the onset). 
by whom simulation is out of the 
question, and test their vision, Hoe 
will find that it is always impaired, jy 
some cases to a lesser degree, in others 
to a higher degree—to vision of 1/20 
and less—depending on the course. 
amplitude, and frequency of the oseil- 
lations. The patients not only see 
badly, but they are also continually 
vexed by dancing movements, in con- 
trast to the men affected with con- 
genital 
movements are mostly different and 
eonnected with loss of the binocular 
vision. Recently I displayed at the 
health and labor exhibition at lssen- 
Ruhr an electrical apparatus, which 
illustrates the dancing movements oO! 


nystagmus, in which the 


a perpendicular nystagmus with 

frequency of three and six a minute 
and with an amplitude of 4 degrees. 
One only needs to let this dance oi 
pictures act on himself for a time to 
know what discomfort must be con- 
nected with a severe nystagmus. ‘Tia 
this state can lead not only to head- 
ache and giddiness, but also to neurosis 


1} 


after many years, is clear, even 1 
the neurosis does not exist from the 
beginning. | 

Anyone who has a correct idea or 
the influence of nystagmus on Ul 
visual acuity of the eyes, will be 
able to judge the working capacity of 


: : in ° ’ ne 
the patients in some measure, !! © 


considers the conditions under w! 


nystagmus arises. A severe nyse 
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mus existing in all visual directions in 
javlight leads to complete incapacity 
for work even on the surface; while 
, nystagmus that begins only in the 
jarkness when the eyes are uplifted 
joes not hinder work in daylight at 
»]] and even allows many to work in 
the pit. In Germany a workman is 
considered unfit for work as a miner 
when he shows nystagmus in the dark 
with his eyes directed straight for- 
ward. 
CAUSES 


Because only workmen in coal mines 
the few cases of nystagmus which 
were found by Stassen in the ironstone 
mines do not change this statement), 
and these only to a certain extent, 
are affected with nystagmus, the cause 
of the disease must lie partly in the 
peculiar conditions of mine work (ex- 
ternal causes), and partly in the per- 
sonal circumstances (internal causes). 


External Causes 


(onsideration has for a long time 
heen given especially to height of the 
seams, Illumination of the mine, and 
polsonings. To discuss a_ bacterial 
cause (ergus) is not necessary. 

lormer authors, especially Dran- 
sart and Snell, believed the strained 
uplifting of the eyes, which is neces- 
sary for work in a stooping or reclin- 
ing position (‘“holing’), to be the 
cause of nystagmus. Later came the 
uypothesis of deficient light, which is 
ueld especially by Court, Llewellyn, 
and the Oxford Ophthalmological Con- 
zress (1912). Recently poisonings, 
Which were named as the cause by 
‘chroter (1871), Reuss, and Pechdo, 
‘ave been pointed out again by 


‘obson (Wales). 





I do not wish to discuss here the 
extensive proof produced by various 
authors with regard to the mine con- 
ditions, but wish only to ask a ques- 
tion: Which hypothesis is supported 
or rejected by the disease picture 
itself? There is no doubt that defi- 
cient illumination of mines is the chief 
cause of miners’ nystagmus. ‘This ean 
be proved first of all by observations 
on the patients themselves. There 
are many cases in which the onset of 
tremor can be produced only by dim- 
inution of the lght; bright lght 
exerts a calming influence, diminish- 
ing the amplitude and increasing the 
frequency. Another conclusive proof 
lies in the resemblance of miners’ 
nystagmus to the dark oscillation of 
the little children and animals pre- 
viously mentioned, which, curiously, 
has not up to the present time been con- 
sidered at all in the English literature. 
The authors who attribute an essen- 
tial rdle to poisoning must be prepared 
with an explanation of the dark osceil- 
lation. Poisoning does not enter into 
consideration for the children and 
animals, although I will not deny that 
nystagmus occurs after poisoning, e.g., 
with nicotine and veronal. 

Deficient illumination does not, how- 
ever, explain the whole disease picture. 
The influence on the disease of the 
direction of vision and the attitude of 
the body shows clearly that other 
circumstances co-operate—namely, 
stooping and exertion in “‘holing.” 
If these conditions ceased—that 1s, 
if the men could work in an upright 
position and if they did not have to 
make the vigorous movements—stay- 
ing for seven or eight hours in the 
badly illuminated pit would probably 
not be sufficient in most cases to cause 
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nystagmus. This view is supported 
by the remarks of Marshall in regard 
to conditions in the United States, 
where the men work in an upright 
position and make use of machine 
power to a much greater extent. It 
is admitted, however, that in the 
United States the illumination also 
is better, owing to the general use of 
the electric cap lamp. 

The illumination affects the optic 
nerve; the position of the body, and 
probably that of the eyes also, af- 
fects the vestibular nerve. It is well 
known that these nerves are the ap- 
paratus which regulates the position 
of the eyes, in the first place, and 
this is an added reason for considering 
nystagmus as the chief symptom. 


Internal Causes 


Many investigators reduce miners’ 
nystagmus to error of refraction, 
mixed astigmatism, and presbyopia 
(Romiée, Ross, Mackenzie, Ander- 
son). According to Anderson, nys- 
tagmus, which effects working dis- 
ability, is said not to occur in 
emmetropia. Such views can easily 
be refuted by my statistics which 
show that the greater part of the 
nystagmic patients possess rather good 
eyes with regard to vision and state 
of refraction. Other defects also are 
relatively infrequent. Heterophoria 
sannot be held as a cause. The only 
factor remaining to be considered 
is a deficient light sense in many 
eases (Weekers, Ohm) which is com- 
pensatory to the deficient illumination. 
Furthermore, there is no doubt that 
among the nystagmic patients, be- 
sides individual teetotallers and many 
temperate men, there are a great many 


alcoholics. Although alcoholism itso}; 
never produces nystagmus, it acts as 
a predisposing factor partly by impair. 
ing the light sense, partly by injuring 
the vestibular apparatus. a 

As to nationality, I have found that 
Poles suffer from nystagmus much 
more frequently than Germans. 

The external causes can be expressed 


by the formula in which ? signi- 


BR? 
fies all the working conditions which 
irritate the labyrinth, such as any 
unusual attitude of the head and the 
shaking of the body during ‘“‘holing:” 
and $ corresponds to the illumination, 
The stronger /?? is and the worse 2 js. 
the sooner nystagmus appears. 

The internal causes can be expressed 


r 


by the formula T V indicates the 


sensitiveness of the vestibular appara- 
tus, which cannot yet be described 
more exactly. That it is different in 
each case, can be proved through the 
difference in susceptibility to seasick- 
ness. A represents the total efficiency 
of the eyes, which in the case of miners 
refers chiefly to the light sense. ‘The 
more irritable the labyrinth and the 
more inferior the quality of the eyes, 
the greater is the danger of nystagmus. 


PROPHYLAXIS 


From the foregoing, the following 
recommendations as to prophylaxis i 
nystagmus may be drawn. 

1. The illumination should be im- 
proved. All the improvements which 
bring more light to the miner during 
his stay in the pit—e.g., improvement 
in his safety lamp, illumination © 
the roads with stronger electric lamps, 
and whitewashing—work against hy* 
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-sgmus. In the first place the inten- 
sity of the light, not the colors 
Elworthy), is of consequence. 
9. Mechanical 


apparatus (ma- 
shines) should be introduced to sup- 
yort and replace human working 
power. 


3 Aleoholism should be resisted. 

4. \fembers of families in which 
several cases have already appeared 
and people with deficient light sense 
should be advised not to undertake pit 


work. 
‘THEORY 


Theory of miners’ nystagmus can 
be only briefly touched upon in the 
scope of this paper. Many believe 
that the restlessness of the eyes arises 
through the losing of objects by the 
fovea in the darkness and their being 
picked up by the periphery. This 
opinion is not supported by the dis- 
ease picture. I will only say against 
it that the extent of the fovea is 


not lost by an oscillation of small 
amplitude, nor, further, by rotatory 
nystagmus. Nor can the numerous 
forms of dissociated oscillation be ex- 
plained by the theory of loss of the 
fovea. 

Former opinions based on quite 
insufficient knowledge of nystagmus 
must be givenup. I believe frequency 
of movement to be the most impor- 
tant sign of nystagmus. Under normal 
conditions the muscles of the eyes 
receive pendulum stimulations of very 
small amplitude and high frequency. 
They are influenced by the optic and 
vestibular nerves. Both by longer 
detention of the light and by unusual 
irritation of the vestibular apparatus 
stimuli of greater amplitude and of 
lower frequency may also serve to 
excite the eye muscles, resulting in an 
intermittent periodic stimulation of 
the muscles which becomes recogniz- 
able as nystagmus to the ordinary 
observer. 
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A NEW TYPE OF HOSE MASK FOR PROTECTION AGAINST 
METALLURGIC DUSTS AND FUMES* 


LAWRENCE G. Dunuap, 8.B., M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Anaconda, Mont. 


N THE process of smelting certain 
Rocky Mountain copper ore, the 
fumes and dusts evolved are 
found to contain arsenic, copper, and 
sulphur, high concentrations of ar- 
cenic trioxide, appreciable amounts 
of lead, silver, and zine in the form of 
finely divided fume particles, and, as 
vases, traces of sulphur trioxide and 
dioxide. These products of 
combustion are conducted to a large 
by flues a quarter of a mile 
long, and, during their transit, much 
dust and fume are deposited on the 
alls and floor of the flues, to be 
claimed later and refined for their 
content. The gases and 
divided fume which succeed 
making their way through the 
are then collected as they pass 
through Cottrell treaters and the 
virticles which adhere to the plates 
wre shaken off at intervals into hop- 
ers placed below. 
The men who work at these proc- 
esses are, of necessity, exposed to 
isty and gaseous atmospheres which 
dangerous, if not wholly irre- 
rable. Many means of protection 
' been tried and in each instance 
have been found unsuited to 
needs of the plant. Gas masks 
ch are intended to protect against 


7 
sulphur 


‘ rsenie 


‘eceived for publication June 4, 1926. 








gases in concentrations of 3 per cent. 
or less! are inadequate; and when 
gas masks can be used with safety, 
under our conditions their filters 
soon plug up and breathing becomes 
difficult. The conventional type of 
hose mask, like the gas mask, is hot 
and uncomfortable for the wearer. 
Moreover, since the atmosphere in 
which the work is done is generally 
corrosive, it is very desirable that the 
protective device be made of cheap 
material which often 
easily replaced. 

The device shown in Figures 1, 
2, and 3, which was perfected by 
one of our engineers, has successfully 
met the conditions which we encoun- 
ter, and can be made in any plant 
from materials that are inexpensive 
and easily obtained. It consists es- 
sentially of a protective helmet, with 
suitable eyepieces, from which is 
suspended a length of ordinary mus- 
lin (Fig. 1). The helmet is made of 
vuleanized fiber =; inch thick; the 
vertical circular band is 4 inches 
high and 13 inches in diameter. ‘lwo 
pieces of photographic glass 35 by 
5 by #3 inches are put on heated 

electric muffle 


‘an be and 


curved forms in an 


1 Katz, S. H., and Bourquin, J. J.: Com- 
parison of Gas Masks, Hose Masks, and 
Oxygen-Breathing Apparatus. U.S. Bur. 
Mines, Rep. Investigations, Serial No. 
2489, 1923. 
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until they seat, and are then held in 
the helmet by a tin frame. Inside 
the helmet is a wrapped halo, or 
crown, on which the head rests and 
from which streamers extend to tie 
under the chin (Fig. 2). A cylinder 
of muslin a yard long, with two arm- 
holes, is attached to the helmet and 
is held firmly in place by a narrow 
strip of muslin tied around the waist. 
If the muslin of the cylinder wears out 
rapidly, a more durable fabric like 
wool may be substituted. 

I'resh air at a pressure of from 3 
to 6 ounces is supplied by a blower or 
compressed air line. The air passes 
through a length of hose or rubber 
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tubing to which is attached a thip 
galvanized funnel, three-fourths of 
an inch across. A few thicknesses of 
fine gauze are placed over the funnel 
to diffuse the air current, and the 
whole is suspended around the neck 
of the wearer under the muslin cylin- 
der (Fig. 3). We have found that 
hand blowers can furnish air to five 
or six men and provide each with 
adequate ventilation within the hose 
mask. The excess air supplied by 


the air line and the expired breath 
pass out of the cracks and crevices of 
the mask, and no moisture or fogging 
on the windows of the mask obscures 
the vision. 











HOS MASK FOR METALLURGIC DUSTS AND FUMES 





Tic. 1.—A new hose mask 





D1) 








biG. 2.-Showine the hose connection and method of affaching the heln 
under the chan. 





hia. 3 Inside of vuleanized fiber helmet showing method of fastenit 
v lass windows to the helmet ana ay attachine the replace ‘VTE mills) 
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covering 
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NICKEL RAST 


BULMER 
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KM. A. MACKENZII 


Po, L Calbo Lie 


ILAS long heen recognized that 
the skin affeetion known as nickel 
sh, 


itching, 


is characterized by 


whieh 


occurs In men work 
nickel plating and mekel refin- 


The nad- 


10) for the rash have 


Inenyv speculations 


‘od 


anded toernv extent 


aecount 
Its preven- 
or trentiment, and its spornd1e 
rrence has added to the diffeulty 
systematic study and the attaim- 


fe a method of control. 


the early part of 1924 at the 
est of the International Nickel 
anv of Caneda, Limited, an 
ligation wes undertaken by us 


i etiology and iWieahs of control 


rash 


od 


ition 


the imen 
This 


the end ot 


OCCUTTING Linong 
refining nickel, Ilt- 


till 


11) 
continued 


19025. 


| 
nper 


the 


whenever 


made with 


thisat 


urrangvements 


nv were such 


occurred the patient Wes sent 


first) aid departinent, Here 
eo under our observation and 
d treatment. At first it was 
ieult to get the cases early 
era few months a good will 


tblished between the men and 


sand in only a few instances 


d fon publication Viav 6. 1026. 








Cdrilany 4), 


O17 


(oat) (litel 


did any of them refuse 1) hollow Our 


Instructions, 
The refinery of the International 
: Hun 


Nickel \ ‘OU cLTDA al . fl lamuited, 


is located in the town of Port Col- 
borne. This refinery treats matte 
received hroun the smelter of the 
(company at Copper Clift. Ontario. 
where the mines are located, This 
matte, which Contains approximately 
do) per cent. of mekel, 25 per cent. of 
eFOpper, and 2O per cent. ol sulphur, 


Is processed in five citferent  buald- 
ings to fine mekel and copper 

The refinery process starts in build- 
ing |, where the imatte is mixed with 
eoke and miter cake. “The niter cake, 


whieh is on by-product of the serd 
mieking imadustreyv, is. che wentiv, werd 
sodiuin sulphate, Phe ais is charged 
Into cupolas, the produet of whieh ts 
eolleeted iT) Laren Crist iron) Hats, where 
the molten mess is teft to cool, \ 
Pa result Ot tha choeviesn! renetions 


thasat 
the 


take place tiene atinent. 


Haortion (>| 


~~ 


Lop shh 


l« Wer 
if 


Laps 


the 


sulphide ~o 


eonte ins the COPPe) 


portion the nie e| 


i NeCeSSALTY 1a) re=-Tresy these 


and bottoms a second tine in eupolas, 


with coke anid nite. Cake, in order Lo 
od therm =uftl Clently ‘Tee TTOM each 
other. The COP PIC) LOps are linally 
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treated in) Bessemer converters and — electrolytically to the purest fo) 


east into large slibs known com- — nickel produced, 
merenully ous blister copper, and As one would expect, the proc: 
marketed as sueh. in the various buildings greatly : 


The mekel bottoms are transferred the worker's environment. Th 
to building 2 and crushed and milled diseussed in detail in) other sec: 


~ 


to og powder, This powder Is then ot this paper, 





hig. | Severe long-standing case of mekel rash Patient also had the rash or: 
legs and neck. 
leached with water and. finally with In our series of Cases the ras! 


werk sulphurie aed, The washed of two more or. less distinet 
sulphide is then taken to building 8, depending on the character ol 
where it is given two ecaleinations, man’s work. Men who w 
the first with salt, and the second around the furnaces where it was 
with soda ash (sodium earbonate). tremely hot and fairly dusty 
\iter the second ealeination there is oa rash whieh oceurred mostly o1 
cu final leaching with water and weak exposed flexor surfaces of the 
send, urms, on the wrists, elbows, 
The product) from these ecaleina- forehead, and the upper part. 0! 
tions and leanehings is blaek oxide of — chest, whieh was usually bar 
nickel, This oxide Is How ready for clothing, Some ot the We. 
the market, or goes to the next step had the rash on the medial surts 
In the process which is carried out in the thighs, behind the knees, | 
building 4. Tlere the oxide is mixed anxillae, and on the abdomen. 
with charcoal and melted ino large rash started as small papules 
oll fired furnaces and east mto Ingots, seemed to be situated at the 1 
shot, or anodes. The Ingots and shot of the pores, It was attend 
are marketed: the anodes are taken severe burning and itehing whic! 


to building 5, where they are refined — greatly aeeentuated by expost 
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heat when the patients were at work, 
especially if sweating occurred, or 
shen they got warm in bed. In the 
cases the skin between the 
rapules was apparently healthy but 
+ the more severe cases the whole 
-kin was greatly inflamed and swollen. 
in these cases the papules became 
vesicles which ruptured and exuded 
serum: the skin became fissured and 
Iso wept freely so that the condi- 
tion resembled a severe, acute weep- 
ing eezema (see Fig. 1). 

The second type of rash occurred 
enerally in those employees who 
worked in the electrolytic building 

| were exposed to a hot, moist 


» | 
Y? ler 
J a4 


— 


This rash was worst in 
were susceptible to 
external irritations, such as poison 
and grain dusts, and seemed to 

w a loss of the normal, protective 


{most here, 


who 


patients 


atty substances of the skin, inasmuch 
t] remained soft 


as those skin 
er SS eee eee be affected 
(d moist did not seem to be arected. 


whose 
rash started as an erythema of 
surfaces of the 
and face, especially, and was 
terized by a burning and itch- 
intensified by a hot environment. 
unless treated early, 
red the features of the type of 
s) first deseribed. In one severe 
true exfoliative dermatitis of 

ace, neck, forearms, and hands 
eloped, this case occurring in 
only patient whose palms were 
ected; it is interesting to note that 
s extremely susceptible to poi- 

Vy and grain dust irritation. 
patients who worked in the elec- 
process were very subject to 

A fur- 
hours 


™ . . } *y _% 
CA POSE arms, 


1 1ie@se Cases, 


alter apparent cure. 


posure of eight was 


‘4h to cause a complete relapse in 
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some men, whom it was therefore 
necessary to transfer to other de- 
partments of the plant. In both 
types of rash the men complained 
that a burning, itching sensation of 
the skin preceded the appearance of 
the rash. 

Analysis of the cases coming under 
our observation during 1924 and 1925 
shows that 63 per cent. of these were 
in men of fair complexion. In view 
of the fact that the majority of the 
employees are foreigners, naturally 
dark skinned, this preponderance of 
rash in the fair-skinned men is worthy 
of note. Forty per cent. of the cases 
oecurred in men of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, 20 per cent. in men of French 
nationality, and the remaining 40 
per cent. was fairly equally distrib- 
uied among men of Austrian, Polish, 
(cerman, and 


Dna onan” 
Russian, 


Roumanian, 


Italian nationalities. The average 
age was 30.4 years, the youngest 


being 18 and the oldest 55 
Sixty per cent. of the incidence was 


in married men. 


years. 


The average length 
of exposure before the rash occurred 
was nine and a quarter months; 465.6 
per cent. of the cases cecurred after 
six months’ exposure or less, and 17.7 
per cent. after an exposure of one 
month or less. The shortest exposure 
was one week and the longest thirty- 
one months. 

In 1923, the year previous to our 
investigation, 43 cases of nickel rash 
occurred in the whole plant, 22 men 
losing time. The total time lost was 
4.016 hours, or an average of 93.4 
hours per During 1924, the 
first year of our study, there were 22 


Case. 


‘he num- 


eases, 4 men losing time. ‘J 
1$ 


r 
‘* 


,.9 hours 


Qo 5 
1925, 


ber of hours lost was 408, on 


per case. In the last year, 
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there were 23 cases, and only 1 man 
lost The total time lost was 
72 hours, cr 3.1 hours per case. 

Table | for each month 
during the last three years, the num- 
ber of eases occurring, the number of 
100,000 hours, 
and the time lost in hours per 100,000 


time. 


shows, 


cases) per working 
working hours. 

The figures show that there were 
a considerable number of cases and 
a creat of time during 1923. 
A relatively large number of cases 
and a great loss of time are shown 
during January and February in 
building 5, where it is interesting to 
note that about one-half of the cases, 
accounting for about half the lost 
time, oecurred in men recently em- 
ployed. The conditions in this build- 
ing are usually hot and humid, for 
even in the colder months high tem- 
peratures are maintained in order to 
prevent condensation. During 1924, 
the number of cases and the time lost 
in the whole plant were greatly re- 
duced; and in 1925, although there 
was one more case than in 1924, the 
[n 1924 the 
total hours of exposure amounted to 
Sl per cent. and in 1925 to 90 per 
cent. of that of 19238. 

‘Table 1 shows also that during 1923 
occurred in building 5 
than in any one of the other depart- 
1924 and 1925 the 


number occurring there was materi- 


loss 


lost time was much less. 


more cases 


ments: while in 


ally reduced. ‘The progressive im- 
provement shown in this building by 
the number of 
by the reduction in time lost 


the decline in cases 
and 
was probably due, apart from treat- 
ment, to a more careful regulation 
of the ventilation, or, more specifi- 


cally, of the cooling power, in that 
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building during the years 1924 ang 
1925. 

During the three years, about the 
same incidence of nickel rash occurre;| 
in buildings 1 and 4. In 1923 there 
was a considerable loss of time, while 
in 1924 and 1925 no time was lost. 

In building 3 the greatest number o} 
cases occurred in 1925. There were 
fewer in 1924 than in 1923, but the 
time lost in 1924 and 1925 was only 
a fraction of that lost in 1923. The 
hours of exposure in building 3 were 
gereater in 1923 than in 1924 or 1925, 
Nearly all of these cases occurred 
among the men who worked at the 
calcining furnaces. This part of the 
process consists in working the red- 
hot nickel salts through the calcining 
furnaces by hand rakes. It is a hot, 
dusty job and requires a considerable 
expenditure of muscular energy. 

In building 2, during 1923, the 
incidence of nickel rash 
greater than in 1924 and 1925. ‘The 
time lost in 1923 was high, while in 
1924 it was much less, and in 1925 no 
lost time occurred. 

It may further be seen from Tabie | 
that in the three years the majority 
of cases occurred during the summer 
months. This is of interest, as from 
our experience heat appears to be 
one of the important factors in tle 
causation of nickel rash. 

During the summer of 1925, be- 
cause of the association of heat anc 
nickel rash, several observations were 
taken with the kata-thermometer 1” 
three different buildings. ‘The ‘:gures 
from these are given 
in Table 2. The readings were ta: en, 

nd 


as a rule, at weekly intervals 2m 


was rouch 


observations 


i } >" iat. 
show only in a general way the ex! 


ing conditions. It is seen that the 


Dec 
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atmospheric conditions in building 5, 
with the exception of those on June 
‘§ and 25, never showed a suitable 
power, even for the most 
eedentary type of work. Indeed, 
most of the figures show that condi- 
Hons were uncomfortably hot. It is 


C( ogling 


in this building. The observations in 
building 2 were taken in the large 
leaching vats, as it is the men who 
shovel the leached nickel salts from 
these vats who get nickel rash. The 
cooling power here is always deficient, 
owing to the fact that the material 


TABLE 2.—KATA-THERMOMETER OBSERVATIONS TAKEN IN THREE BUILD- 





INGS DURING THE SUMMER OF 1925 








| 


OUTSIDE OBSER- | 

















| BLDG. 5 BLDG BLDG, 2 
| VATIONS | 
SS as a aan ee 
| 4 o | o | o | 
| Cooling z Cooling = — Cooling = Cooling = WIND 
DATE | Power = Power | 3 Power = Power  (DIREC- 
i—_-| § |g i) BLL | ton 
l | | = | | | | a | 
| Wet | Dry | = Wet | Dry | : | Wet | Dry | = ‘Wet | Dry} & | 
Kata Kata) & |Kata Kata) & |Kata Kata) & Kata Kata) & | 
| | i ¢ °F. i | °F. 
June 12....... | 14.4) 2.0 | 89.5] 22.2, 0.0 | 95.0) 13.6 2.0 | 89.5 32.6 6.4! 81.5.N.E. 
June 18. 17.0 7.0 75.0) 16.5 0.0 95.0, 12.0 2.7 | 83.9, 30.0 11.7) 76.0S.W. 
Oe) 18.0 5.6 | 70.0) 20.0 5.3 75.0 17.0 5.4 75.0 43.0 17.0; 62.0 N.W. 
oe ee 12.0 3.0 82.0; 19.0 0.0 | 95. Ae ....| 34.0) 11.4) 71.5 N.W. 
July 10. | 13.7, 3.7 81.5} 18.0) ... 91.5, 12.0, 3.0 | 87.0, 28.0 7.1) 76.0 N.W. 
July 16. 17.0 5.3 | 79.0) 26.0 4.6 | 89.0 ree 22.0! 9.4 73.5S.W. 
re 16.0 3.6 | 82.0) 24.0 5.6 88.0 inl 25.0 6.8 76.08 W. 
oe ee 16.0; 4.3 | 82.0) 22.0, 4.1 | 86.0, ....| ... | ....| 24.0) 6.1) 79.05.W. 
A | 16.0 4.4 | 83.0) 32.0 3.9 | 87.0 11.0 2.7 | 86.0 24.0) 4.9 75.05.W. 
i i. ee 18.0 4.8 | 73.0, 23.0 3.6 | 88.0, 25.0 5.7 | 83.0 36.0, 13.0) 66.0 N.E. 
\verages...| 15.8) 4.3 | 79.7| 22.2) 3.0 | 88.9) 15.1, 3.5 | 83.9, 29.8 9.3) 73.9 








of interest to note that the south- 
west wind, when the outside cooling 
powers are taken into consideration, 
rives relatively better cooling powers 
than winds from other directions. 
The beneficial result from a south- 
west wind in building 5, which is 
lded from all but southwest winds, 
s due to its position. 

'n building 3 (see Table 2) it is very 
yum and on many days all heat lost 
‘Torn the body must be by evapora- 
‘on of sweat. The relatively high wet 
“ta Cooling powers are accounted for 
XY the high wind velocity occurring 


wile 








shoveled is hot and wet, and the walls 
of the vat prevent any appreciable 
degree of air movement. 


DISCUSSION 


Our investigation of nickel rash was 
carried out on the following lines: 

1. Is the Rash the Direct Result of 
Trritaticn Caused by Materials Han- 
dled (Nickel or Nickel Salts)?—That 
nickel or other substances might 
vause the rash, by direct irritation, 


seems improbable. In certain parts 


of the plant where nickel is handled 
directly there are few cases, and in 
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those buildings where the incidence 
of nickel rash is high, factors other 
than contact with nickel material 
appear to govern the cause and se- 
verity of the rash. The electrolytic 
fluid from building 5 was applied to 
the ears of rabbits daily for several 
White rabbits were used 
and the electrolyte was applied to one 
ar of each rabbit, the other ear being 
used as a control. In no instance did 
the ears that received the daily ap- 
plication of electrolytic fluid show any 
signs of irritation. It is interesting 
to know also that the electrolytic 
fluid on chemical examination showed 
no arsenic. 


months. 


I'rom these experiments, and from 
the history of the cases, we concluded 


that nickel rash was not directly 
due to contact with irritating sub- 


stances. 

2. Does Nickel Become Ingested and 
Produce a Chronic Poisoning Ac- 
companied by a Skin Lesion?—From 
a study of the past work on the toxi- 
cology of nickel and its compounds it 
would appear that nickel and the 
ordinary nickel salts, taken in small 
amounts, are not poisonous. Never- 
theless, feeding experiments were un- 
dertaken in which rabbits were given 
daily 25 mg. per kilo of nickel sul- 
phate by a stomach tube over a 
period of several months. No change 
or disturbance of any of the bodily 
functions was observed in these ex- 
perimental animals. From this we 
concluded that nickel in such small 
doses as the workmen would get was 
not poisonous. This conclusion has 
recently substantiated by 
Drinker and others (1) who investi- 
gated the use of nickel vessels as 
cooking utensils. 


| een 
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3. Do Men with Nickel Rash Show 
Any Consistent Pathologic Changes jy 
the Llood?—From a large number of 
the cases blood was taken and the 
non-protein nitrogen, uric acid, urea. 
chlorides, calcium, and inorganic phos. 
phates were determined. In all the 
bloods examined nothing consistent 
was found that would point to the 
cause of nickel rash. Some results 
were obtained, however, in the uric 
acid values by using different methods 
of analysis, which led to the study by 
sulmer, Eagles, and Hunter (2), 
and subsequently to the isolation by 
Hunter and Eagles (3) of a new sub- 
stance from blood corpuscles. 

4. Are the Materials Handled In- 
fected with Bacteria?—It was noticed 
that a scum formed on the top of the 
electrolytic tanks which were not in 
use in building 5. This scum, on 
bacteriologic examination, 
bacteria and fungi. The electrolytic 
fluid in the tanks which were being 
used proved on examination to be 
sterile. As the men are in contact 
practically all the time with the 
materials in the tanks which are in 
use and at very infrequent intervals 
with the materials in the unused 
tanks, it is not reasonable to ascribe 
the cause of the rash to infection from 
bacteria or fungi in building 5. 

5. Special Susceptibility—In  re- 
gard to the special susceptibility of 
certain types of workmen to this 
rash, our experience, as mentioned 
before, is that fair-skinned people 
are much more subject to nicke! 
rash than dark-skinned people. A 
point of interest is that in several 
cases of the rash in building 5 the 
patients were also sensitive to for 
proteins. 


showed 


OT 
Low + 
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6, Effect of Diet.—An investigation 
of the diet of the men suffering from 
‘he rash revealed nothing. A low 
protein and high carbohydrate diet 
jid not improve the condition. In 
one case the patient said that the eat- 
‘ng of tomatoes aggravated the rash. 

y, Influence of Hard Work.—The 
influence ot hard work is an impor- 
tant factor if sweating is produced, 
that is, when the heat regulating 
the body becomes 
more or less strained, as occurs among 
the furnacemen in building 3. 

8. Personal Habits —Most of the 
men examined were clean in habits; 
in a few, however, the condition was 
aggravated by dirtiness. In 
many cases the rash was made much 
worse by washing with strongly alka- 
line soaps and washing powders, and 
} the use of alkaline 
cleansers was one of the most impor- 
tant factors precipitating the rash. 

9, Effect of Dust.—Fine nickel dust 

factor in the cause of the rash 

nly when the environment is hot and 
ch sweating is produced. Such 
‘onditions exist in buildings 2 and 3. 
lO. Hiffect of Heat—Heat appears 
io be the most important single con- 
‘ributory faetor in the and 
continuance of nickel rash. Asstated 
veiore, nearly all cases occurred dur- 
the summer months. It is 
“perience that the number of cases 
‘ increased in very hot weather, and 
that the condition is aggravated by 
10l working conditions. Men with 
the rash who were unable to work 
during the day in hot weather were 
uble to work at the same job at mght 
Without discomfort. The effect of 
heat on the rash was recognized by 
‘he men and without exeeption they 


mechanism of 


much 


some Cases 


onset 





our 
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complained that heat made the rash 
worse, especially if profuse sweating 
was induced. 

We may here consider some of the 
effects of heat on the body. Pem- 
berton (4) in summarizing the effects 
of external heat on the body says: 
“xposure of the body to the thera- 
peutic application of external heat 
results in a heightened bloodflow, an 


increased metabolism and in_ the 
elimination of acids, chiefly carbon 
dioxide which escapes through the 


lungs, urine and sweat in the order of 
magnitude named. ‘This leaves an 
excess Of alkali in the blood which 
then changes its reaction, becoming 
more alkaline. In the compensatory 
effort to meet this situation, the ex- 
cess of alkali is eliminated through 
the sweat and urine.” 

Pemberton and Crouter (5) in a 
study of the hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion of sweat, during electric bakes, 
found that normally sweat was slightly 
acid or neutral, but that after sub- 
jection of an individual to external 
heat the sweat became more alkaline, 
and that if 
over a period of time the sweat became 
markedly more alkaline. 

It is well known also that the skin 
temperature is 


the bake was continued 


considerably higher 
in hot than in cool places, and that, 
within certain limits, an increase in 
the temperature of a tissue is followed 
by a corresponding increase in its 
irritability. 

It is highly probable that the men 
at hot occupations at Port Colborne 
would show some degree of these 
changes and have an increase in the 


hydrogen ion 


the 
The alkaline 
undoul stedly 


coneentration§ of 
blood and the sweat. 


sweat would remove 
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much of the protective fatty sub- 
stances of the skin and greatly reduce 
its natural protection. This effect 
with an increased skin temperature 
would greatly reduce the skin’s re- 
sistance to materials handled, and 
would thus allow materials which are 
ordinarily not irritating to produce 
much irritation. It is interesting to 
note here that in testing sensitivity 


to protein the protein must be 
applied to the skin in an = alkaline 


medium, 

[t would appear then that, apart 
from correcting the ventilation and 
providing a cooler atmosphere for 
workmen, a treatment 
for these cases of rash would be the 
internal 


the logical 
administration of some me- 


dicament which would combat this 


tendeney toward alkalosis and alka- 
sweat. 

the work of Gamble, 
and Tisdall (6) and later of Salvesen, 
and MelIntosh (7), and 
has been that the 
ingestion of calcium chloride in large 


line 

irom Ross, 
Hastings, 
others, it shown 
amounts produces an acidosis due to 
the absorption from the alimentary 
tract of the chlorine of the caleium 
ehloride without the calcium. Thus, 
the giving of large doses of calcium 
chloride would combat the increased 


hydrogen ion concentration of the 
blood and the sweat caused by a hot 


would have a 


tendency to keep the reaction of the 


enviromment = and 
skin normal. VWith its reaction nor- 
mal, the hability of the skin to irrita- 
tion by the materials handled would 
be greatly reduced. 


TREATMENT 


With these considerations in mind 


the use of ealeium chloride its indi- 
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cated in the treatment of cases of 
nickel rash. 

The patients were accordingly given 
calcium chloride in large doses three 
times a day, and a suitable lotion, 
usually calamine, was supplied for 
local application. The results were 
very gratifying, for both the incidence 
of the rash and the time loss due to jt 
were greatly lessened, as is shown in 
Table 1. This treatment was given 
in all our cases except a few in which 
a vaseline was substituted for the 
calamine lotion. 

The year before our investigation, 
51 per cent. of the patients contract- 
ing the rash lost time, while during the 
two years that calcium chloride was 
used 18 per cent. and 4.3 per cent., 
respectively, lost time. 
period 
‘raleium 


1 


During the 
the treatment 
chloride, recurrence of the 
rash in patients was very common; 


before with 


during the calcium chloride régime, 
this seldom occurred. Moreover, 
under our treatment recovery took 


place in most cases while the men 
remained exposed. 

In 1923 and in previous years ¢al- 
amine lotion alone had been used with 
unsatisfactory results. 
evidence further tends to 
our belief that caleium chloride has 
a definite beneficial action in these 
cases. 


This negative 
support 


("ONCLUSIONS 


1. An insufficient cooling power ! 
the worker’s environment is the mos! 
important single factor in the causa- 
tion of nickel rash. 

2. An increased 


skin temperature 


allied with an alkaline sweat incres>' 
the irritability of the exposed Pp 


~ 
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iowers their resistance, and increases 
¢heir susceptibility to irritation. 

* The ineidence of nickel rash 
might be greatly reduced by proper 
attention to ventilation and the main- 
repanee of a suitable cooling power 
for the worker. 

4 The eure of nickel rash can be 
hastened by the oral administration 

ealeium chloride, which counter- 
acts the tendency toward alkalosis 
produced by excessive heat. 

5. It is suggested that other occupa- 
tional skin diseases may be produced 
by factors similar to those of im- 


portance in the etiology of nickel 
rash. 
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THE COLORIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF MINUTE AMOUNTS 


OF NICKEL, 


POTASSIUM DI-THIO-OXALATE AS A 


SENSITIVE REAGENT* 


LAWRENCE T. FarRHALL, A.M., Pu.D. 


From the Department of Phystology, Harvard School of Public Health 


N a recent study of the biologic 

effect of nickel ingestion (1) a 

method was reported for the esti- 
mation of nickel in the minute quan- 
tities that oecur in biologic material. 
The need for such a method was ap- 
parent because of the difficulty other- 
wise of successfully tracing minute 
of nickel in the 
It requires but a brief survey 
of the older methods of nickel analysis 
to realize difieult the exact 
estimation of this metal was. Since 
Tschugaeff’s discovery of di-methyl- 
glyoxime as a reagent for nickel (2), 
however, the analytic separation and 
of this metal have been 
greatly facilitated. The use of this 
reagent as well as other oximes (no- 
tably affords a 
cleaner, more rapid, and more accurate 
method of estimation of the amounts 
ordinarily encountered in nickel analy- 
than was possible by the older 
methods. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that attempts should have been 
made to apply this method to the esti- 


amounts absorbed 


body. 


how 


8 


a4 


estimation 


a-benzy!-dioxime) 


ses 


mation of very small amounts of 
nickel. Shortly after Tschugaeft’s 


method of analysis was published, 
Armit and Harden (38) developed a 
colorimetric method involving the use 


* Received for publication Aug. 9, 1926, 
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of di-methyl-glyoxime for the estima- 
tion of minute amounts 
Armit’s procedure follows: 
Measured amounts of a solution con- 
taining nickel are treated with 0.5 
e.c. of a 10 per cent. solution of am- 
monium hydroxide and _ the 
amount of an alcoholic solution of di- 
methyl-glyoxime. The — solution 
then diluted to 30¢.c. The amount of 
nickel may be estimated by comparing 
the solution in a Nessler tube against 
similarly prepared solutions containing 
standard amounts of nickel. Armit 
claims an accuracy of 0.7 per cent. in 
the determination of 0.07 mg. of nickel. 
He gives very few data in support o1 
this and determinations similarly made 
in this laboratory were disappointing. 

The failure of Armit’s method to give 
better than a roughly quantitative 
measure of small amounts of nicke! 
was found to be due to the fact that 
nickel salts in dilute solution do not 
give a true color to the liquid in the 
presence of di-methyl-glyoxime. No 
eolor is apparent on the first addition 
of the reagents; there is a definite 
reaction interval or lag before the p! ) 
“tint” appears. Investigation showed 
that there is no true color to the sol 
tion itself; the color is due instead 
to crystalline particles of the nicke’ 
oxime. If such a solution be filtered, 


of nickel. 


Is as 


same 


lS 


, 
oO cm iJ - 
th», 


u- 


' 
‘ 








COLORIMETRIC DETERMINATION OF NICKEL 


‘ye filtrate is colorless, while pink 
yystals are collected on the filter 
naper. It is therefore a turbidimetric 
rather than a colorimetric method of 
estimating nickel. It was found to be 
mpossible to secure satisfactory check 
-nelyses when using this method 
under different conditions of salt con- 
centration in order to simulate actual 
analytie conditions. This is not sur- 
prising in view of the fact that the test 
depends upon the separation of a 
solid, minute in amount, and hence 
very sensitive to salt concentration. 
The nickel oxime is at first highly dis- 
ersed, the particles becoming larger 
ond larger depending upon such factors 
as the amount of nickel, the length 
of time the solution stands, and the 
tal salt concentration. 
snown, salts of various metals have the 
property of precipitating colloids at 
rates dependent upon the valences of 
the metals and upon the total salt 
neentration. In these dilute solu- 
tions the nickel oxime must be highly 
dispersed when first formed and the 
alts present probably decrease the 
egree of dispersion to a varying ex- 
ent. It is not surprising then that 
variable results are secured, for the 
success of any turbidimetric method 
‘epends upon uniformity of particle 


S170 


As is well 


lor the detection and estimation of 
ery small amounts of certain metals a 
colorimetrie method is often not only 
onvenient, but frequently can be 
made to give results of an accuracy 
1ot approached by grosser methods. 
his is particularly true of nickel; 
uile the analytic separation of the 
‘etal is not diffeult, its final estima- 
on In these small amounts has been 
erticularly unsatisfactory. The red- 
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dish brown color which develops with 
potassium thiocarbonate has’ been 
suggested as such a means of estima- 
tion. Thiel and Ohl (4), however, 
found that this reagent is not partic- 
ularly sensitive (the limit of sensitiv- 
ity was found to be 0.01 mg. of nickel), 
and further investigation in this labo- 
ratory proved the method to be un- 
suitable for other reasons. 

During an investigation of the di- 
thio-oxalates in 1909, Jones and Tasker 
(5) isolated potassium di-thio-oxalate 
for the first time and discovered that 
this compound develops intense colors 
with a number of metallic salts. 
Among these they found that nickel 
salts in aqueous solution give a deep 
magenta color in dilute 
while from eoncentrated 
black erystals separate. These crys- 
tals color water more intensely in 
proportion than 
manganate, 

An investigation of the reaction in 
this laboratory indicated that potas- 
sium di-thio-oxalate possesses several 
valuable assets as a reagent for nickel. 
In the first place the test is extremely 
sensitive; in the second place the color 
is sufficiently permanent to allow all 
the necessary latitude in making meas- 
urements of its intensity; and finally 
the color develops in neutral or acid 
solution. The latter is avery valuable 
feature, as it avoids the necessity of 
removing calcium, magnesium, and 
phosphates—none of which interfere 
with the color. It is necessary to 


solution, 


solutions 


potassium _ per- 


remove iron, which gives a deep purple 
color in small amount, and if cobalt is 
present, nickel must be separated from 
it by an alternate process before the 
Manganese 
in large 


final estimation is made. 


is a factor when 


present 
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amount (15 mg. in a 50-e.e. Nessler 
tube barely develops a visible color), 
but it is not present in large enough 
quantity to be of consequence in the 
analysis of biologic material for nickel. 
Certain other factors which influence 
the accuracy of the method will be 
discussed later on. 


Tue Metruop or ANALYSIS 


The method of analyzing biologic 
substances for nickel as originally 
developed in this laboratory (1, p. 346) 
and slightly modified is given in full 
below: 


1. Drying and Carbonizing 


The material (tissues, excreta, food- 
stuffs, milk, ete.) must be dried, baked in an 
oven until charred, and then ashed, pref- 
erably in an electric muffle furnace. Trans- 
fer the material to a porcelain dish and heat 
to dryness on a hot plate or in an oven. 
When dry, increase the temperature so that 
the material is carbonized. Transfer the 
char to a small porcelain dish for ashing. 
Urine or milk should be boiled to dryness in 
a large porcelain dish on a hot plate. Vigor- 
ous boiling is to be avoided, and, in order 
to prevent bumping and spattering, add 
10 ¢.e. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
Char the residue as above and transfer to a 
small porcelain dish. 


2. Ashing 


‘Transfer the dishes of carbonized ma- 
terial to the muffle furnace and heat at a low 
red heat. They should remain at this tem- 
perature no longer than half an hour as the 
in the case of urine and certain food- 
stulfs) fuse and coat the carbon particles, 
preventing any further oxidation and mak- 
ing the subsecuent extraction difficult. It 
is better to underheat the first time than to 


salts 


After the dishes have been re- 
moved and are cold, treat them with 15 c.c. 
of 1:1 hydrochloric acid, cover the residue 
with water, and heat to boiling, first cover- 
ing the porcelain dishes with clock glasses. 


overheat. 


Filter and extract twice more with boiling 


Return the filter paper and residue to 


water. 
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the porcelain dish, dry in a hot-air oven. and 
re-ash in the muffle furnace. When cold. ex. 
tract as before. One more ignition and ex. 
traction will generally be necessary before 
everything goes into solution. There jg 
usually a silicious residue from feces which 
may be discarded. 


Neutralize the hydrochloric acid solution 
with pure ammonium hydroxide,! using 
methyl orange as an indicator. Then adda 
few drops of hydrochloric acid until the 
solution is just acid in reaction. Saturate 
the cold solution with hydrogen sulphide 
gas and allow it to stand a few hours or 
overnight if no precipitate forms at once. 
Filter and wash the residue with hydrogen 
sulphide water. Boil the filtrate till free 
from hydrogen sulphide and add bromine 
water in sufficient amount to oxidize the 
iron to the ferric state. The solution is then 
analyzed for nickel by one of the two fol- 
lowing methods. 


4. Estimation of Nickel 


A. In the Absence of Cobalt 


It is necessary to free the solution from 
iron only in order to estimate the nickel 
directly. Most biologic material contains 
iron in varying amounts, accompanied 
usually by a greater amount of phosphate. 
Ferric phosphate is insoluble in neutral or 
acetic acid solution, and the iron may be 
removed, therefore, by merely neutralizing 
the solution. This must be done caretully, 
however, in order to avoid precipitating 
calcium and magnesium phosphates. ‘The 
best plan is to add a buffer salt such as 
ammonium acetate. The slightly acid solu- 
tion containing ferric iron should be treated 
with 10 ¢.c. of 50 per cent. ammonium 
acetate solution and 0.5 e.c. of glacial 
acetic acid All the free hydrochloric acid 
is neutralized by the ammonium acetate, 
and an equivalent amount of acetic acid Is 
liberated. The acetic acid prevents te 
precipitation of calcium and magnesium 
phosphates. The solution must be cold be- 
fore the ammonium acetate is added, other- 


—_ 





7 


1Prepared by absorbing ammoni: 5: 
(NH) in cold distilled water. 


LS 
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wise part of the iron will be reduced and 
‘hus escape precipitation, Filter the cold 
<oltion through quantitative filter paper 
into a volumetric flask. The filtrate should 
ie water-white with no trace of turbidity. 


The ferrie phosphate is usually small in 


amount and is readily filtered out. Dilute 
‘he solution to an exactly known volume, 
av 000 ¢.c. 

Nickel Reading.—Transfer 50 c.c. of this 
eolution to a Nessler tube and add a small 
amount of potassium di-thio-oxalate. If 
nickel is present, a clear magenta color 
develops at once. If nickel is absent, no 
color is apparent except that the solution 
may be slightly yellowish from an excess of 
di-thio-oxalate. A brownish color indi- 
cates an exeess of cobalt in solution; a 
purple shade shows that the iron has not 
heen completely removed, and in _ this 
event it will be necessary to repeat the 

lation and precipitation with an aliquot 
part of the solution. This is very trouble- 

me and it is far easier to insure complete 
oxidation of the iron at the earlier stage. 

In order to determine the amount of 

el present, a series of nickel standards 
in Nessler tubes should be prepared, rang- 
ing from 0.005 to 0.05 mg. of nickel—7.e., 
).005, 0.01, 0.02, 0.05, 0.04, 0.05 mg. The 
matched 


is not advisable to use 


hic 


solution should be 

ainst these. It 

cher concentrations of the standard nickel 

| as the tint is 

deep for satisfactory reading. For 
rroOr ay te f ick »| . °c ‘efe at! 

fer amounts of nickel, 1t 1S preierabie 
a colorimeter of the Duboseq type. 


now n 


n with Nessler tubes, 


b. In the Presence of Cobalt 


in case cobalt is present in amount suffi- 
cent te interfere with the colorimetric test 
‘or nickel, separation of the nickel from the 
Cobalt will be necessary before the test is 
plied. Iron, if present in the solution, 
ay be prevented from precipitating at a 
ge (as the hydroxide) by the addi- 

‘oh at this point of sodium citrate. Add 
‘6. of 20 per cent. sodium citrate solu- 
then add ammonium oxalate solu- 
very slowly, stirring constantly, so as 
arate calcium oxalate in crystalline 
the acid solution. 


+ 


Thr 
w ‘ 
A ta 


? 


rr, 


When precipita- 
cases, add dilute ammonium hydrox- 
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ide slowly in such a manner as to produce 
crystalline ammonium magnesium phos- 
phate in the same solution without filtering 
out the calcium oxalate. After the calcium 
and magnesium are quantitatively precipi- 
tated, they should be filtered out, washed, 
re-dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and re- 
precipitated as before. The filtrate from 
this precipitation should be combined with 
the first filtrate. In this way any nickel that 
is mechanically carried down with or incom- 
pletely washed out of the first precipitate 
may be recovered. The alkaline filtrate, 
which is now free from calcium and mag- 
nesium, and partly free. from phosphates 
(the latter are removed only as a means of 
eliminating magnesium), is treated with 
an excess of a-benzyl-dioxime, filtered, the 
residue dissolved in acid—aqua regia is 
preferable—and the acid solution evapo- 
rated to dryness in a porcelain dish. Add 
1 or 2 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
and again evaporate to dryness in order to 
destroy any excess of nitric acid. FT inally, 
dissolve the residue in a few drops of dilute 
hydrochloric acid, dilute to a convenient 
known volume, and determine the nickel 
content by the colorimetric method already 
outlined. 

The second method ts longer and more 
troublesome than the first, and fortunately 
need be utilized only in those cases where 
a noticeable amount of cobalt is present. 
The small 
nickel or nickel salts is insufficient to have 
any effect on the color which develops and, 
judging from the analyses obtained so far, 
it is only occasionally that cobalt is excreted 
in sufficient amount to interfere with the 
test. 


amount of cobalt existing in 


Since the foregoing method was de- 
veloped it has been found that different 
lots of potassium di-thio-oxalate vary 
somewhat in the rate at which the color 
of the compound changes in acid solu- 
tion with amounts of nickel of less 
than 0.05 mg. The rate of change js 
not significant in solutions of 
acidity, but in strongly acid solutions 
the color change is noticeable after 


low 


an hour or more and the Nessler tube 
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readings are affected by a turbidity 
which develops. Apparently the 
method of preparation is partly at 
least responsible for this, as one lot in 
particular was but little affected by 
changes in acidity. The preparation 
of potassium di-thio-oxalate as de- 
seribed by Jones and Tasker (5, p. 
1906) and as somewhat modified in this 
laboratory is, therefore, here briefly 
deseribed. 


PREPARATION OF PorassiuM D1-TnHI0- 
OXALATE 


Treat 2 gram-molecules cf ethyl 
mereaptan with 1 gram-molecule of 
oxalyl chloride at room temperature, 
adding the oxalyl chloride in small 
amounts at a time. Hydrogen chlo- 
abundantly evolved. After 
has apparently ceased, heat 
gently in order to drive off the remain- 
ing excess of hydrogen chloride and 
an excess of either of the reacting sub- 
Dissolve the resulting ethyl 
di-thio-oxalate in ethyl aleohol and 
add an equivalent of potassium hydro- 
sulphide dissolved in aleohol. ‘The 
latter should be prepared by treating 
an equivalent weight of potassium 
hydroxide in aleohol with hydrogen 
sulphide until the cold solution 1s 
saturated with hydrogen sulphide gas; 
it should be allowed to stand overnight 
and then be filtered from the residue of 
metallic sulphides. Pour the alcoholic 
potassium hydrosulphide solution into 
the solution of ethyl di-thio-oxalate, 
stirring vigorously, and allow to stand 
for about an hour. An abundant 
white crystalline precipitate of potas- 
sium di-thio-oxalate forms. Pour off 
the supernatant fluid, collect the 
crystals on a Biichner funnel, and wash 
well with cold alcohol. The crystals 


ride is 
action 


stances, 
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should be dried and stored in amber 
colored bottles. The salt will keen 
for several months but eventually 
becomes light coffee colored and gives 
the characteristic magenta color with 
nickel accompanied by a turbidity jn 
acid solution which interferes with 
accurate readings. 


DISCUSSION OF THE Metnop 


An examination of this colorimetric 
method has shown that nickel jp 
amounts of 1 mg. can be determined 
with an average accuracy of 0,02 
mg. To test this, a solution was made 
up of pure salts in imitation of the 
mineral content of milk. Exactly | 
mg. of nickel was added to portions 
of this salt solution, each of which cor- 
responded in mineral content to 50 
e.c. of milk. These solutions were then 
analyzed for nickel by the procedure 
previously outlined. In a 
ten experiments the maximum devia- 
tion was 0.05 mg. and the average 
error 0.02 mg. 

Experiments in which the acidity 
of the solution was varied, using hydro- 
chloric acid in one case and acetic acid 
in the other, showed that the determi- 
nation of nickel in amounts of 0.1 mg. 
or more is not seriously affected by 
varying the acid concentration from 
0.0001 molar to 1.0 molar. [stima- 
tions made of the nickel content 0! 
solutions of nickel in acid solutions 0! 
various strengths are summarized in 
Table 1. The depth of color of these 
solutions when treated with potassium 
di-thio-oxalate was compared with * 
standard of the same concentration 1! 


series 0 


distilled water, using a Duboscd 
colorimeter for comparison. It 1s 4)” 


parent from these results that reading= 
of this amount of nickel can be made 
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vith aecuracy in solutions ranging 
om 0.0001 to 1.0 molar in acidity. 

‘yn the method of analysis as pre- 
viously outlined, the degree of acidity 
‘ +he final solution which is used for 


Ui 


— 


"\BLE 1—EFFECT OF ACID CON- 
CENTRATION ON NICKEL 

















ESTIMATION 
| J- y 

sMountT |“ Nona. | HYDRO- | come 

on pie CHLORIC ; seen 
ICKEL | (MOLAR) ACID ° 

0.1 | 1.0 0.098 0.097 
0.1] | 8.3 0.099 0.101 
0.1 | 0.01 0.094 0.101 
0.1 | 0.001 0.098 0.098 
0.1 | 0.0001 0.098 0.097 








the nickel reading will be no more than 
).02 molar. When the amounts of 
nickel are less than 0.05 mg., the 
acidity should be adjusted, however, 
so that the solution is no more than 
).U01 molar with respect to acid. With 
amounts of nickel of 0.01 mg. or less 


and an acidity greater than 0.01 
molar, the color developed is tinged 
with yellowish brown instead of clear 
pink, making comparison with the 
standards difficult. With a quantity 
as minute as this, however, it is still 
possible to make a color comparison 
with the standards by adjusting the 
latter to the same degree of acidity as 
the unknown solutions. 


("ONCLUSIONS 


Potassium di-thio-oxalate as a re- 
agent for the colorimetric determina- 
tion of nickel possesses many ad- 
vantages over existing methods. It 
not only is more sensitive than any 
other colorimetric method for nickel 
analysis, but also permits the accurate 
estimation of small fractions of a 
milligram. | 

The method of analysis is de- 
scribed in detail and the effects of 
differences in acid concentration are 
discussed. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HANDBOOK OF SAFETY AND ACCIDENT PRE- 
VENTION. By Fred G. Lange. Yiexible 
leather. Pp. 512 with illustrations, 
supplement, and index. New York: 
The Itngineering Magazine Co., 1926. 


This really excellent work aims to 
provide a handbook for the beginner 
as well as for the experienced man in 
safety engineering. It traces the de- 
velopment of safety work and accident 
prevention coincidentally with the 
beginning and growth of the factory 
system. It takes the beginner in 
safety engineering through the various 
steps In the organization of the safety 
department and its very close relation- 
ship) with 
administra 


the work in personnel 
Methods of investi- 
gating accidents from the point of view 
both of administration and of research 
are considered in great detail. There 
is an elaborate discussion of the 
various guards in use in most of the 
trades, as well as a discussion of the 
rules in same trades. 
Practically all types of safety work 
including even public and_ school 
safety are considered. The relation 
of mecical service to safety work is 
discussed and the various industrial 
hazards are enumerated. 


The author has carefully correlated 


tion. 


safety these 


these existing factory safety rules 
and regulations with various state 
regulations and with the existing 


national codes, and has reenforced this 
with copious references to statistical 
data collected all over the country 
both from private industrial organiza- 
tions and from national bureaus. 


All together, there is a large amount 
of material affording detailed informa. 
tion for the safety man who wishes ip 
use this volume as a handbook for 
reference purposes.—D. C. Parimeniey. 
ADVISING THE TUBERCULOUS ABOUT BM: 

PLOYMENT. By W.J. Hamilton, Person 

nel Director, Boomer-Dupont Prop>rties 

Corp., New York. Formerly Director 


eesearch Bureau, American Hote! Asso- 
e‘ation; Chief of Rehabilitation, Feders| 


Board of Vocational Education, Wasb- 
ington, D. C.; Agent Massa Hus°tts 


Board of Education; Lecturer, Harvard 
University Summer School, Northwestern 
University School of Business Adminis- 
tration: and 7. B. Kidner, Institutional 
Consultant, Technical Adviser Central 
New England Sanatorium Assoc. Indus 
trial Settlement. Late Institutional! 
Secretary National Tuberculosis Assoc. 
Formerly Secretary Canadian  Mil- 
tary Hospitals Commission; Special Ad 


viser on Rehabilitation, Federa! “ ie 
for Vocational Edue: ition, Washi 
D.C. Cloth. Pp. vi, 171. Baltimore 


The Williams & Wilkins Co., 192). 


treats of the _— 
which confront the doctor or 
worker in placing an pane case ol 
pulmonary tuberculosis at work. The 
problems of the patient with arrested 
tuberculosis, the proper advice , 
should be given him in his selection 0! 
employment, the particular hazard 
which he should avoid, and : simila 
subjects are dealt with in a conci< 
and detailed manner. 

The authors consider that a doc 
social worker, or public health 0” 
who advises a patient suffering ‘ro! 
arrested tuberculosis in his choice 
occupation has a distinct and di! 
duty to perform. In order to adv 
successtully, the adviser must KNOW 


This book 


he SOC 


Ss 8 | 
Willett 


” 


034 


jJ.1.H 


Dee 
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details of the industrial 
work at which the patient is to 
be placed. These details require, in 
many cases, considerable investigation, 
and & knowledge of industrial poisons 
{ and of industrial hazards. The au- 
hors believe too much emphasis has 
been placed on the idea that arrested 
eases of tuberculosis should return 


the exact 


call attention to the co-operating 
agencies with which the adviser may 
work, giving these in detail, and sug- 
gesting methods of contact which may 
prove of great advantage to the 
patient. Special emphasis is laid on 
the value of the physician in industry, 
both in assisting in the placement of 
the returned tuberculous patient and 


to work at light jobs in the open air. in the subsequent checking up of his 
They recognize that work of this type physical condition. The last chapter 
. is hard to procure and that the pay is consists of a general bibliography of 
‘ frequently inadequate to give the books and articles dealing with the 
: patient the nourishment he requires. subject discussed. 
f They suggest that there are many The industrial physician and the 
: occupations in a factory for which the — public health nurse will find this book 
“(| patient is partially trained, because of a distinct aid in giving them a clear 
P his past experience, which are suitable conception of the employment prob- 
for him provided he remains under lem of the patient with arrested tuber- 
: medical supervision. They believe culosis and of the way in which this 
2 the patient should return to work as problem may best be met. The book 
closely approximating that which he is to be commended for its clearness, 
d- was doing prior to his illness as it is its detail, and the broad lines along 
medically safe for him to do. They’ which it is written..—1V. Irving Clark. 
* BOOKS RECEIVED 
of | Books received are acknowledged in this column, and such acknowledgme nt must be 
regarded as a sufficient return for the courtesy of the sender. Selections will be made for 
| review in the interest of our readers and as space permits. 
ed 
ich GIRLS’ CLUBS: THEIR ORGANIZATION AND State University, and Luella Cole 
of 7 ee _A MANUAL FOR LEADERS. Presscy, Ph.D., Instructor in Psychology 
Sy Helen Ferris. With an introduction in ‘the. Ohio State University. Cloth. 
rds by Jane Deeter Rippin. Cloth. New Pp. xii, 356 with appendices, bibhogra- 


lar edition. Pp. ix, 319. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1926. 


\ ManvaL or NorMAL PuysIcaL SIGNS. 
By Wyndham B. Blanton, B.A., M.A., 
M.D., Richmond, Virginia, Associate in 
Medicis 1, Medical College of Virginia. 

om loth Py 215 with index. St. Louis: 

, Kkouby Co. 1926. 


The ( 


i \f 

“ENTAL ABNORMALITY AND DEFICIENCY. 
st ‘N InrRopucTION TO THE STUDY OF 

(ROB ‘LEMS OF MENTAL HEALTH. By 

paney L. Pressey, Ph.D., Assistant 
lessor the ( hio 


of Psychology in 








New York: 


phy, glossary, and index. 
The Macmillan Co., 1926. 


Hay-FEVER AND ASTHMA. A PRACTICA). 
HANDBOOK FOR HAyY-FEVER AND ASTHMA 
Patients. By Ray M. Balyeat, A.M., 
M.D., Instructor in Medicine in the 
University of Oklahoma Medical School; 
Consulting Physician to St. Anthony 
Hospital and to the State University 
Hospital; Director of the Oklahoma 
Asthma and Hay-Fever Clinic, Oklahoma 
City; Member of the American Agsocia- 
tion for the Study of Allergy. Cloth. 
Pp. 198 with illustrations and index. 
Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Co., 1926. 
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THe NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC 
Heauttu. By James A. Tobey, M.S., 
LL.B., Fellow, A.P.H.A. The Institute 
for Government Research, Studies in 
Administration. Cloth. Pp. xvi, 425 
With appendix and index. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1926. 


ELECTROTHERMIC MeEtTHODS (DESICCATION 
AND COAGULATION) IN THE TREATMENT 
or Neorp.LastTic DIsEASES. DESIGNED AS 
, Practica HANDBOOK OF SURGICAL 
i LECTROTHERAPY FOR THE USE OF PRAC- 
TITIONERS AND STuDENTS. By J. Douglas 
Morgan, B.A., M.D.,Formeriv Radiologist, 
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Ross Pavilion, Royal Victoria Hospitg) 
Montreal; Instructor in Radiology, (')j. 
versity of Pennsylvania Graduate Sehoo| 
of Medicine, Philadelphia, Pa.; Assistant 
Radiologist, Philadelphia General Hog. 
pital; Member of the Roentgen Society 
London, England; Member of the Britis), 
Institute of Radiology; Fellow of th, 
Royal Society of Medicine, London. 
Kngland; Member of the America 
Roentgen Ray Society; Member of the 
American Radium Society; Fellow of the 
American Academy of Physiotherapy, 
ete. Cloth. Pp. 172 with illustrations. 
bibliography, and index. Philadelphia: 
kK. A. Davis Co., 1926. 
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SUBJECT INDEX TO VOLUME VIII 


This is a subject index to all the reading matter in the JouRNAL or INDUSTRIAL Hy- 
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ubject entry in parentheses. 
or author index, see page 541. 


poisoning, case of, in 
chemical works (Renshaw and 
pt ee ee re eee 
industrial (surgical), treat- 
ment of, with view to restoring 
funetion and minimizing subse- 
quent incapacity (Hertslet)...... 
motion, turbulent, effect of, on 
stability of dust, fume, and smoke 
clouds (Drinker, Thomson, and 
PRE hota a een ea eee ea 
Association of Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons, annual 
I Wo gaa vak eens cease 209, 
Public Health Association, Section 
on Industrial Hygiene, officers, 
committees, and membership...... 
conditions, thermal in- 
dex of, applheation to sedentary 
and to industrial life (Yaglou) 
conditions, see also under Air mo- 
tion, Humidity, and Temperature. 


\RBON monoxide poisoning, oxygen- 
carbon dioxide treatment of (Hal- 
di ane 


rON ¢ med rooms, dust in (Middle- 
ton 
spinning rooms, mineral oil in atmos- 
pee ‘re of (Middleton)........ 
vers’ cough (Middleton). 
NIDE poisoning, report of mild case 
(Par rmenter)... 


‘ABILITY, permanent, estimation of, 
in industrial accidents (Kessler) . 


\sE, incidence of, among hospital 


patients, with reference to occu- 
pation  (Lewinski-Corwin and 
es Se ae ea 
YUST and fumes, metallurgic, hose 


mack 


nask for protection against (Dun- 
smoke clouds, effect of 
air motion and of hu- 
stability of (Drinker, 
4nomson, and Finn).............. 
Jr, determinations of, compara- 
ive % sts of instruments for (Katz, 
“mith, and Myers).. 
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Dust inhalation ‘i hematite miners 
fl 
phthisis (pulmon: iry silicosis), statis- 
tical characteristics of (Collis). . 
silica, exposure to, without oecur- 
rence of silicosis (Heffernan)... ... 
trap for use in conjunction with per- 


cussive rock drills (Hay)... 


FRACTURES, prevention and _ treat- 
ment of stiffness after (Johnson) 
treatment of (Stewart) 


Gas Masks, see Respirators. 
GASOLINE, ethyl, potential public 
health hazards from use of (Flinn) 


HeAtTH department of Tennessee Coal, 
[Iron and Railroad Company, work 
of (Noland).. £ 

Hookworm disease in cotton mill vil- 
lages of Alabama and Georgia, 
ralue of sanitation in control of 
(Augustine)...... 


Humipity, effect of, on stability of 
dust, fume, and smoke clouds 
(Drinker, Thomson, and Finn) 


KaTa-THERMOMETER, effective tem- 
perature versus cooling power as 
index of comfort (Vernon) .. 

effective temperature versus—reply to 
H. M. Vernon (Yaglou) 


LEAD anemia (Mayers) ) 

poisoning among oxvacetyle ne weld- 
ers in scrapping of naval vessels 
(Brown). be 

poisoning in indi: arubber 
prevention of (Klein). 

poisoning, industrial, prophylaxis in 
(Mckail 

tetraethyl, 


industry, 


Tetraethyl Lead. 


LIGHTING of post offices (Ives and 
Sydenstricker) 

MENTAL hygiene, psychiatric case 
studies in department store and 


factory (Elkind) 


and one should, therefore, look for the subject word, with the following exception: 
name of the author follows 
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Mink, coal, occurrence and_ clinical 
manifestations of silicosis among 
hard ground workers in coal mines 
(Tattersall) 
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'ROPICAL DISEASES BUREAU. 
the Tropical Diseases Bureau in 
London has been publishing three 
itation Supplements every year 
nnection with its Bulletin. The 
uncement is now made that these 
»plements will be replaced, from 
!, 1926, by a monthly Bulletin 
ilyviene, which will review the 
“ature of public health and preven- 


———— a 





tive medicine. ‘The new bulletin will 
contain a section devoted to industrial 
hygiene.—Ic. L. C, 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES FOR THE IN- 
SPECTION OF THE CONDITIONS OF 
WorRK OF SEAMEN. Second Item on 
the Agenda of the Ninth Session of the 
International Labour Conference, 19.26. 
(Questionnaire If.) Internat. Labour 
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Office, 1925, pp. 59. 
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INDUSTRIAL WISEASES IN ONTARIO. 
A. R. Riddell. Canadian Med. 


Jour., May, 1925, vol. 15, p. 510, 


Assn. 


Heauttu or THE Workers. L. JI. 
Dublin. U. S. Month. Labor Rev., 
Jan., 1925, vol. 20, pp. 8-14. 

The author states that “the indus- 
trial workers of the country, taken by 
and large, may be distinguished by a 
marked diminution in their longevity 
from those who are engaged in other 
forins of employment, such as agricul- 
ture, the commercial and professional 
lie estimates that at 
the present tune the expectation of 
life of men engaged in industrial pur- 
suits at age 20 is forty-two years, 


pursuits, ete.” 


whereas those who are not engaged in 
industry may expect an additional 
29. There is, there- 
tore, a difference of about eight years 
in the average expectation of the two 


fifty years at age 


groups. 
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Among the factors responsible fo, 
this reduction in life expectancy , 
industrial workers he mentions 
eidents (responsible for a deere rg 
of about year), tuberculosj. 
(responsible for a loss of  hetwye, 
eighteen and | 
pneumonia, and the degenerative dix. 
eases, such as cerebral hemorrhgs. 
sright’s disease, and organic hey 
disease. The remedial 
which he suggests are made with 
particular view to meeting the con- 
ditions in New York State. They 
include edueation-of the medical pro- 
fession, education of the 
enlisting the co-operation of employer; 
and the establishment of industrial 
clinics in connection with the larg 
general hospitals. By way of illus- 
trating what can be done throug! 
industrial clinics, the author cites th 
experience of the Industrial Clinic 0’ 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
—M. C. 8. 
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POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


THE PHYSICIAN IN HIS RELATION- 
SHIP TO INDUSTRIAL TOXICATION. YV. 
EF. Henderson. Canadian Med. Assn. 
Jour., April, 1925, vol. 15, p. 390. 


ANATOMY CHRONIC 
POISONING FROM CARBON BISULPHIDE. 
P. Redaellt. Boll. d. Soc. med.-chir. 
di Pavia, 1925, vol. 87, p. 133. 

KXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS ON 
POISONING WITH CARBON BISULPHIDE. 
M. Arezzt. ilid., p. 141. 

Abstract ad as follow: in Med. Sele (ik A 
Sept., 192 12. p. J1. 


ihe 


MLORBID OF 


i. rol. 


ye : 
GISCUSSCS lesions ob- 


Redaelli 


served in a case of chronic poisoning 


from carbon bisulphide probably au 
to inhalation of vapors during work 

a particularly susceptible subject 
Important changes were found on) 
in the stomach and kidneys. In the 


7. * 
) 


membrane 


the mucous 
beset with many necrotic foci ass0- 
ciated with congestion and hemor 
rhages, while in the latter the pict! 
of a subacute parenchymatous neph! 
tis was observed. 
Arezzi describes the results of 50! 

experimental investigations carried It 
in guinea-pigs, rabbits, and cats, W!! 


jormer 


were poisoned either by introducl’- 


into their stomach small qua 
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of carbon bisulphide, or by keeping 
‘hem In an atmosphere surcharged 
with vapors of the same substance. 
rhe poisoning through the gastric 
route gave rise to a hemorrhagic gas- 
ritis and to an intense congestion 
vith some small hemorrhages in the 
lings, kidneys, liver, and spleen. In 
‘he animal poisoned by inhalation the 
come changes were noticed, but com- 
plicated by the occurrence of a paren- 
chymatous nephritis similar to that 
observed by Redaelli in the case men- 
tioned above. 


DANGERS OF AND TREATMENT FOR 
Cannon Monoxip Porsonina. RP. PR. 


Sayers and W.P.Yant. Abstr. as fol- 

sfrom Military Surgeon, July, 1925, 
vol. 57, p. 64, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Aug. 22, 1925, vol. 85, p. 637. 

Sayers and Yant emphasize that 
inhalations, for a period of from twenty 
to thirty minutes, of oxygen or a 5 
per cent. mixture of carbon dioxide in 
oxygen, 1f available, will, when given 


er and severity of symptoms of car- 
‘on monoxide poisoning, as well as 
decrease the possibility of serious 
ae. All industries in which this 
type of polsoning commonly exists 

uld provide apparatus (inhalers) 
or the efficient administration of these 
‘reatinents. This apparatus should 
© placed at points most convenient 
treating carbon monoxide poison- 
and employees should be trained 
‘s use so that resuscitation may be 


} 
' 


ected immediately.—K. R. D. 
RLY Bep-SoreES AS A DIAGNOSTIC 
‘ARBON MONOXID POISONING. 


labinowitz. Abstr. as follows 


r wae T ‘ ° y 
JS OUT, Med. MS CLENCE is oe uly, 


1925, vol. 170, p. 98, in Jour. Am. Med, 
Assn., Sept. 5, 19285, vol. 85, p. 771. 

The very early appearance of bed 
sores in a previously comatous or still 
stuporous individual, in Rabinowitz’ 
opinion, is almost pathognomonic of 
carbon monoxide poisoning, and is 
not found as early in other conditions. 
This sign is therefore of great value 
from a clinical and medicolegal view- 
point.— Kk. R. D. 


SAVING THE SURFACE AND THE 
SPRAY-GuN Painter. C. TT. Fish. 
Nat. Safety News. April, 1925, vol. 
11, pp. 18, 40. 

“The first essential for safety in 
spray painting is a properly designed 
airbrush. Gorge points and restricted 
orifices require high air pressure to 
force the paint through the gun with 
resulting overatomization and exces- 
sive fumes. The next essential, where 
small articles are to be painted, 1s a 
properly designed spray booth with 
adequate exhaust.” If these ideal 
conditions do not prevail, a gas mask 
is necessary. In spray painting inte- 
rior walls, where the fumes cannot be 
removed by forced ventilation, gas 
masks should also be used.  lefer- 
ence is made to Sharpe’s article on 
this subject in which the conclusion 
reached was that it is not possi>le for 
workmen to get enough air through a 
really effective mask with any degree 
of comfort (see THis Jour., 1921- 
1922, vol. 3, p. 378). 


hazard from the inhalation of fumes of 


There 1s greater 


volatile substances, such as turpen- 
tine, benzine, and benzol, than in any 


other kind of painting. 


The regulations ado 


rmtpns } r ane 
pve 4 py vilf 


Industrial (Commission of Wisconsin 


urge that all spray-gun operators and 
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helpers receive a physical examina- 
tion before employment, whenever 
incapacitated for any reason, and at 
periods not exceeding three months. 
They also require that during opera- 
tion the nozzle of the spray gun must 
not he more than 13 inches from the 
surface being coated and that the 
paint pressure must not exceed that 
necessary to produce a free flow of 
paint, must not spurt, when the gun is 
operated independently of operating 
pressure. In pressure systems this 
is approximately 1 pound for each 
foot of elevation of the gun above the 
surface of the paint supply. In addi- 
tion to protection for the nose and 
mouth, the regulations prescribe that 
the head shall be covered with a low- 
fitting cap with visor, the body shall 
be covered with clothing as_ close 
fitting as possible, paying particular 
attention to the fit at the neck and 
wrists, and the hands shall be pro- 
tected by suitable gloves. Iexposed 
parts of the body are protected by 
anointing them with a nondrying oil, 
erease, or cream.—M, C. 58. 

LEAD 
Canadian 


Case OF ACUTE 
OW. Luney. 
‘fed, Assn. Jour., June, 1925, vol. 15, 


UNUSUAL 
POISONING. 


(HOLESTEREMIA IN LEAD Porson- 
ING. A. Ceresoli. Abstr. as follows 
from Clin. Med. Ital., Oct., 1924, vol. 
19, Pp. 99, Irn Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Sept. 19, 1925, vol. 85, p. 934. 

Ceresoli concludes from his experi- 
ments on dogs and clinical research 
that the cholesterol varies with the 
iunctional capacity of the liver, the 
organism behaving in this respect in 
lead poisoning the same as in infec- 
liscases.—K. R. D. 


7 ‘7 S73) 
4 iOUS CLIS( ae 


SpecIFIC ACTION OF LEAD oN (yp. 
RION EPITHELIUM OF Rapsir, (Coy. 
TRASTED WITH ACTION OF Copppp 
THALLIUM AND THORIUM. W. 2. p, ll 
R. A. Hendry, and H. E. Annett 
Jour. Obst. and Gynec. Brit. Emp. 
1925, vol. 32, p. 1. | 


PHARMACOLOGY OF CApMIUM. WV. 
Kochmann and C. Grouven. Deutse). 
med, Wehnschr., March 13, 1925, vol, 
51, p. 427. 


Puosruorus POISONING IN Maren 
TF AcCTORIES IN CHINA. (Report to 
THE INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL oF 
CHina.) C. TT. Maitland. Abstr. as 
follows from China Jour. Seience anil 
Arts, Feb., March, 1925, vol. 3, pp. 
20, in Trop. Dis. Bull., Sanitation 
Supplement, July, 1925, pp. 145-145. 

The methods adopted in the inquiry 
were: (1) correspondence with physi- 
cians and others likely to be in pos- 
of the facts in all known 
centers of match manufacture; (2 
personal investigation in Shanghai, 
Pekin, Tientsin, Chefoo, and Tsingtao. 

Irom the first source of information 
replies were received dealing with 
twenty-eight cities representing 12) 
mateh factories. Of this 
twenty-five factories used white phos 
phorus, nineteen red phosphorus, four 
both the white and the red; from the 
rest no detail as to the kind of phos 
phorus used was given. 

The conclusions arrived at are 
follows: 

1. There is evidence of 
rence of cases of phosphorus ne 
of the jaw among match worker 
China. Tor that are no! 
it appears that the numoer 


session 


number 


ha eeulr- 
1i¢ U j 


. } 
ros|s 
| I 


~ 


reasons 


clear. 
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oases is relatively few compared with 
Western experience. 

)» There are grounds for belief that 
match manufacturers of China intend 
+) discontinue the use of white phos- 
phorus at the end of 1924 in pursu- 
ance of the prohibition of the Pekin 
covernment. 

2 In the writer’s judgment, the 
veneral conditions of labor in match 
factories have worked far more ill 
to the health of workers than poison- 
ing by white phosphorus. 

A description is given of four dan- 
gerous processes. 

This takes place in ill- 
ventilated workplaces, and practically 
no effort is made to prevent the inha- 
lation of phosphorus vapor by the 


M me F 7 id. 


workers. 

Dipping—No attention is given to 
ventilation, and in consequence the 
vapor is Inhaled during the necessary 
process of spreading the phosphorus 
paste preparatory to dipping the match 
sticks, 

Drying.—In certain eases the drying 
rooms, Which are very hot and in 
which the atmosphere smells strongly 
of phosphorus, communicate with 
places in which other work is progress- 
ing without other means of ventilation. 

Boxing-—The filling is done by 
hand, with the result that they smell 
strongly of phosphorus after a period 
of work, and it is probable that an 
ppreclable quantity of poison is 
ngested in eating with unwashed 
ds. The smell of phosphorus fills 

alr of the workroom for two rea- 

This is partly because the dried 
tches still continue to give off vapor, 
“nd chiefiy due to the accidental firing 

‘ Inatches by friction. This latter 

cages heavy fumes of the oxides 


tT) Y 


T} 


of phosphorus, with which the whole 
atmosphere of the room may be hazy. 
In the boxing departments child 
labor is common, many children of 
from 5 to 6 years of age being em- 
ployed; they fill the boxes by hand 
with remarkable speed. E. L. C. 


IeXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS ON 
CHRONIC POISONING wWiTH  PuHOs- 
pHoRuS. P. Mariconda. Abstr. as 
follows from Arch. farm. sper., 1925, vol. 
39, p. 24, in Med. Science, Aug., 
1925, vol. 12, p. 404. 

Ixperiments were made in rabbits 
and guinea-pigs to which small doses 
of phosphorus dissolved in oil were 
administered for long periods either 
per os or subcutaneously. The ani- 
mals became very thin, but did not 
show any degenerative lesion of their 
internal organs and bones. When the 
animals were pregnant, abortion took 
place owing to intra-uterine hemor- 
rhages. In a few cases the young 
were born, but they were smaller 
than normally, very weak, and died 
after a short time. It is not under- 
stood why chronic poisoning with 
phosphorus should not give rise in 
animals to any of the changes re- 
peatedly observed in man. 


PERNICIOUS ANEMIA Dur TO 
2apium. MM. Brulé and R. Boulin. 
Bull. et mém. Soc. méd. d. hép. de 


Paris, March 27, 1925, vol. 49, p. 


— 


) 
-/ Zs . 


CONCERNING NEW ORGANIC TAN- 
NING MATERIALS. Wott. Zentralbl. 


f. Gewerbe huq., Se pl., 1924, N.S. vol. 
1, pp. 40 OZ. 

Until recently the leather industry 
used for tanning purposes products 
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derived from plants or oils or alum 
together with sodium chloride or other 
mineral salts. But lately organic 
chemicals have come into use among 
which are the English products Synan 
I) and DM which contain = alde- 
hydes, hydroearbons, naphthols, phe- 
nols, and similar substances. Under 
the best of conditions tanneries are 
more or less disagreeable and harmful 
to the community and to the workmen. 
With the use of the new materials the 
usual precautions 
prevent bad odors 
und fermentation. 


are necessary to 
from putrefaction 


The only ill effects 


on the workmen in the use of the ney, 
organic materials are very slight skip 
irritations which result from continye, 
work. It seems to the author tha; 
greater harm is done in handling the 
lime than in working with the Synan, 
and similar products. In recent year; 
some complaints have been made of 
harmful effects of the sweathands 
made from the leather tanned with thp 
new chemicals. In every case it has 
been proved that the bands were 
made of substitutes. Genuine leather 
treated with the new chemicals has 
no ill effect on heaith.—-A. C. P, 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


THe INorcANtc Dust oF THE AIR 
IN INDUSTRIAL OPERATIONS AND ITS 
GRAVIMETRIC Estimation. V.. Fro- 
Arch. f. Hyg., 1925, vol. 95, pp. 
174-187. 

Inorganic dust was determined by 
drawing the air through a paper filter 
and determining the increase in weight 
of the filter. 
various constituents of the dust were 
desired, the filter papers were ignited 


boese. 


Where analyses of the 


and the ash analyzed. 


In general, samples were taken at 
mouth level. Much emphasis is laid 
on the desirability of sampling over 
long periods of time—at least one 
hour—in order to obtain representa- 
tive amounts. The suction pump 
used permitted a rate of sampling of 2 
cubic meters per hour. 

Results obtained in various rooms 
of a factory manufacturing porcelain 
and in an iron foundry are given. 


Fr. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


INDUSTRIALISM 
AND OCCUPATIONAL) WITH 
REFERENCE TO OTHER INFECTIOUS 
The Harben Lectures, 
Lectures I and If.) &. L. Col- 


PHTHISIS 
(NATIONAL 


AND 


DISEASES. 
1924: 


lis. Jour. State Med., March, 1925, 
vol, OO, pp. 101-144; April, 1920, vol. 


SS. pp. 15]- 187. 
Ther AGE DISTRIBUTION OF INFEC- 


TIOUS DISEASES WITH SPECIAL KEFE! 
ENCE TO SCARLET Fever. (The ! 
ben Lectures, 1924: Lecture [1). 
E. L. Collis. Jour. State Med., M 
1925, vol. 33, pp. 201-229. 

These lectures begin with a quo! 
tion the Seare! 


\Moszkowskl, lv- 


from ‘‘Einstein 
by Alexander 
pointing out that sudden change 
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ey ‘he conditions of existence even when 
cn " ‘he form of a higher development 
led might annihilate us, just as Indians 
1at succumb to civilization, and that the 
the tragedy of our own highly civilized 
ins times is that we cannot create the 
ars -ocial organizations that have become 
of necessary as a consequence of the 
ids ‘echnical advances of the last century. 
the ‘This situation has given rise to crises, 
1as impasses, and senseless competition 
Te between nations and to the impover- 
rer ishment of defenseless individuals, and 
12s among the conclusions (p. 227) is 


found the statement: ‘‘there is late 
life, when, owing to little understood 
<tresses and strains of modern civilisa- 
tion, 


a number, ever increasing as 
life extends, of partially resistant per- 


at sons breaks down before the natural 
ud span is reached.” 

ver This sort of statement is so preva- 
mn lent among a great variety of thinkers, 
ta- and of the thoughtless, that one might 
Np | he tempted to believe that it is a sort 
f *) 


Lo () 


' deeply ingrained shibboleth of the 
human race and doubtless represents 
i point of view which has been ex- 
ul spressed since very early times. Just 
what it means is difficult to say. Does 

it merely express that we are still 

subject to the laws of natural selection? 

li so, it would hardly seem that the 

statement were of very great impor- 

tance except to those persons who con- 

sider that by virtue of our extraordin- 

‘ry mentality we should be able to 

| withdraw ourselves from competition 
L. with our environment instead of 
‘nerely shifting the point of urgency of 

‘he competition. Ordoes it mean that 
are losing out in this competition 
our environment; and that as 
red with former times and owing 
ttle understood stresses and strains 





of modern civilization people are more 
and more breaking down before the 
natural span of life is reached? It is 
somewhat difficult to define the natural 
span. Statistics are not available over 
the very long period of our civilization 
which, granted that a suitable defini- 
tion had been adopted, would deter- 
mine whether we are more and more 
breaking down before reaching the 
natural span of life. Of course we 
are all going to break down sometime 
and if through improved hygienic con- 
ditions or for any other reasons more of 
us that are born live to be 50, more of 
us must die after that age, which, 
taken as a whole does not seem to 
imply any great tragedy. Is it per- 
haps not better to die in considerable 
numbers at 75 than at 45, and does 
this mean that the natural span of life 
is being shortened? ‘There is a quali- 
tative statistical statement as to the 
span of life that has high authority 
and great antiquity to the effect that 
the natural span is three score years 
and ten and may be extended in the 
ease of particularly rugged individuals 
to four years. It may _ per- 
haps be doubted whether that state- 
ment, whatever it might precisely 
have meant when made, was not likely 
to be an overestimate in those days, 


score 


and is perhaps an underestimate today. 
When one compares the curves show- 
ing the number of deaths in each year 
out of a cohort of 100,000 born alive, 
for different populations, one finds that 


this modal age at death among the 


white population of the so-called civi- 
lized countries tends to lie between 70 
Does the biblical state- 
ment imply that the mode of this 
curve was in those days in that decade 
It is noteworthy that 


and 890 years. 


of life? 


for 
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negroes in the original registration 
states in this country the mode comes 
about ten years earlier. Are we to 
understand that this is a racial differ- 
ence or that negroes are more subject 
to the stresses and strains of intense 
civilization than the whites? The 
curve for a country like India, which 
has certainly a very different sort of 
industrialization and _ intensity of 
civilization than England or the 
United States, shows its mode between 
39 and 40 years, that is, at about one- 
half the age that we find for the whites 
inintensely competitive and highly civi- 
lized countries. Like every general 
statistical problem this one is exceed- 
ingly mixed. It is necessary to have 
generally accepted and precise defini- 
tions and reasonably good statistics 
to which to apply definitions before 
the statements really mean anything 
very much. 
dwell on the distress of the poor in 
our cities and who, comparing their 
meager existence with the opportuni- 
ties for life of the modern Croesus, 
and comparing an income that barely 
sustains the life with an income of a 
million dollars, point out such glitter- 
ing conclusions as that the poor are 
getting poorer under the stress. of 
civilization and the rich are getting 
richer, and that therefore there is a 
tremendous and increasing amount of 
social injustice. 


We find persons who 


Here again we have a 
large number of terms that are not 
defined and the statement which prob- 
ably has an ancient history compar- 
able with the length of civilization 
itself. 
bad as is their lot, are materially worse 
off than the poor in the feudal period 
of the Middle Ages or the poor in the 
ancient Egyptian eivilization may be 


Whether the poor in our cities, 


doubted, and whether the poor in 
New York City or London are worse 
than the poor in India or China today 
may also be doubted. It may he ‘ 
good rule of social health as of jndj. 
vidual health to be optimistic and ty 
have confidence that things are on the 
whole not steadily getting worse, and 
whether this is or is not a good rule of 
health it is a thesis that through the 
general sweep of history seems as easy 
to sustain as the contrary thesis from 
the examination of a limited amount of 
statistical material covering a limited 
period. 

So much emphasis, however, on 
the initial quotation and one of the 
final conclusionsisreally not justifiable. 
The main thesis of the lectures is that 
phthisis mortality in early adult mor- 
tality is an expression of resistance 
lowered by malnutrition; whereas 
phthisis mortality in the late middle 
life is an expression of resistance 
lowered by wear and tear. Dr. Col- 
lis supports these contentions by an 
elaborate and varied array of statis- 
tics and charts dealing for the main 
with the age specific death rates from 
tuberculosis at different periods and in 
different countries and for the two 
sexes. For example, there are the 
curves for Sweden showing the con- 
trasting conditions with respect to the 
age and sex specific death rate from 
phthisis for the period 1776 to 155! 
and for the year 1915. In the earlier 
period the death rate resembled greatly 
the curve for the death rate from a! 
causes, descending from early life t 
about 10 years of age and ascending \’ 
a peak at 65 (but then falling off 
older life as the curve for all causes 
does not); whereas in the recent PX 
riod the descent to the age of about }" 
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vears is still apparent but the peak is 
between 20 and 30 years, and the 
ourve thereafter falls off gradually 
except for a slight rise for males around 
6) vears of age. The conclusions 
drawn by the author are that the 
struggle for existence in Sweden for 
hoth sexes 130 years ago was particu- 
larly severe, even though the food 
supply was apparently adequate, and 
that since then life has become far 
less strenuous but that the changes 
usually associated with industrial de- 
velopment combined with juvenile em- 
ployment of both sexes have made the 
food supply comparatively inade- 
quate. Unfortunately, no _ figures 
with respect to the food supply are 
offered either in connection with the 
figures for Sweden or apparently in 
connection with any figures. How far 
back one can get fairly good figures as 
to the food supply it is difficult to say. 
With respect to the qualitative ele- 
ments of nutrition it might be difficult 
to have any figures at all, but certainly 
with respect to the quantitative figures 
giving the calorie consumption per 
head of population it should be pos- 
sible to obtain some figures that might 
serve to support the author’s conten- 
tions. At any rate, it seems as though 
if this question of food supply and its 
relation to mortality from phthisis in 
early ages were of great importance in 
the mind of the author he should at 
cast have given us some direct sup- 
porting data from food statistics 
‘stead of trusting to the interpreta- 
n of a multiplicity of curves with- 
such support. Once a statistical 
sis has advanced far enough to 
Suggestive of a specific causative 
’, it is ordinarily better procedure 


\ Ottaonl 4 


‘tack that factor itself and study 


LCT 


its relation to the statistics than to 
multiply incidences of the general sort 
which have led to the suggestion of 
that factor as important. It may be 
that Dr. Collis could not find such 
evidences as he needed bearing on the 
correlation of the food supply with 
the death rates from tuberculosis. 

Curves are given for Australia, for 
Victoria, Australia, for Prussia, for 
New York City, and for Massachu- 
setts. It is interesting to note that in 
1868 the highest death rate from 
tuberculosis among males or females in 
New York City was at the age of 75 
although both curves do show a hump 
in the ages around 380. For females 
this early hump tends to move to still 
earlier ages and the death rate at late 
ages becomes small. lor males, on 
the contrary, the earlier hump tends to 
move to later life as time goes on, but 
with the same collapse of the extremely 
high figures in very late life. <A long 
discussion with considerable quotation 
is given of the results obtained by 
Dr. Louis Dublin from the figures of 
the people insured in the industrial 
department of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company and the dif- 
ferent race stocks in America are 
separately discussed. It would appear 
that Dr. Collis in the main supports 
the conclusions of Dr. Dublin and 
incorporates them with his own. 
Czechoslovakia, The Netherlands, Den- 
mark, and Japan, are also treated, as 
well as Ireland, Scotland, England and 
Wales. There is further segregation 
of urban and rural population in 
England and Wales. 

The author then passes to occupa- 
tional records in order to discuss them 
with respect to these two hypotheses 


of malnutrition as accounting for high 
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early mortality from phthisis and wear 
and tear for the high late mortality. 
The occupations with later mortality 
are mmeinly those in the food group in 
which are included farmers and agri- 
cultural laborers. As the rural popu- 
lation had shown high early mortal- 
ity and low late mortality as compared 
with the urban group, it 1s necessary 
to explain away the apparent contra- 
diction. Whether the explanations 
are adequate it is difficult to say. It 
would seem as though further analysis 
were necessary with an appeal to the 
method of partial correlation or to 
actual analysis of the food consump- 
tion of the agricultural communities 
as compared to that of the urban com- 
munities. There is a special treat- 
ment of dust cases, a subject with 
which the author has dealt much and 
on which heis regarded as an authority. 

The third lecture departs from tu- 
berculosis and examines the infectious 
diseases with special reference to scar- 
let fever. The underlying motive of 
this examination to lie in the 
alterations in the age 
incidence of mortality from the disease 


may be 


seers 


hypothesis that 


with a 
eeneral epidemiological cycle of the 
disease, with the further possibility 
that af such a relationship 
established one might be able 


somehow connected 


ean be 
to read 
hack from the known alteration in the 
age distribution of the death rate from 
tuberculosis to some broad conclusions 
with respect to epidemic waves. of 
this disease, the period of the waves 
Leing too long to be revealed by direct 
statistical The 


general conelusion is negative to the 


appeal to material, 


effect that there is no definite evidence 
of a relationship between age incidence 


and epidemiological waves, and that 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


arguing from analogy there is no sy». 
port so far as the current investigation 
goes for the possibility of a move in 
the age incidence of phthisis being 
phenomenon associated with the fa) 
in a long periodic wave. 


4 
“A 
1 
i 


The rae 
does not overlook the possibility that 
the changes in the age neidenes ny) 
mortality may be due to variations iy 
the capacity of the infectious diseases 
to attack at any given period of life 
or In any special circumstances: }yt 
he tends rather to explain the differ- 
ences by altered powers of resistance 
to attack rather than to alterations in 
the potency or virulence of the attack- 
ing organism. 

The author’s final conclusion is that 
one result of this research is to demon- 
strate how premature mortality has 
resulted from faults in the social or- 
ganization and how it has been reduced 
as the faults, by chance rather than 
by intention, have been somewhat cor- 
rected. He says that the art of 
governance is to rectify such fault 
that the study of vital statistics brings 
them to light and is far too little 
heeded now that it is available. It 1s 
perhaps too much to hope that for a 
good while yet the governing bodies 
of our great democracies will pay 
much heed to the lights thrown Wy 
faults in a social organization Wy 
studies in vital statistics. It is par 
ticularly diffeult to avoid erroneou 
conclusions in an argument Das 
statistics. The multiplic- 
statistical material is so grea 


wholly on 
ity of 
that a person who formulates a re 
sonable hypothesis may not have to 
great difficulty in assembling a stat 
tical proof Practical 
have been so much imposed upo! 
statistic) 


; 
tnereoi. 


perfectly well-meaning 











les 
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nat until the statistical evidence be- 
ee s very strong indeed they are apt 
to nut it rather lightly to one side, and 
“a who has on his shoulders the heavy 
buydens of conducting a government 
might well hesitate on the basis of any 
evidence submitted in these three lee- 
tures to take any legislative action for 
the betterment of social faults; he 
would probably do well to demand that 
as the two hypotheses relate to food 
and to wear and tear, the statistical 
investigations should not conclude 
until some independent study of the 
od had been made and some even 
rough definition of wear and tear and 


study of that phenomenon had been 
undertaken. 

That some of the conclusions may 
appear somewhat overdrawn should 
not distract the attention from the 
great amount of valuable statistical 
analysis which the author has given 
in these lectures. It is the tradition 
of the Lectures that they should deal 
with worth while unpublished research 
and the series of 1924 lives up to the 
tradition._-IX. B. W. 


ORIGIN OF CHOLERA [pIDEMICS IN 
JHERIA Coau-lreutps. G. C. Mazttra. 
Indion Med, Gaz., March, 1925, vol. 
OU, Dp. 97. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


DERMATITIS FROM TELEPHONE AND 
Rapio Karpreces. fF. O. Stein. 
Wien. klin. Weknschr., March 12, 1925, 
Jd, PD. dO4. 


“Birp’s Eye” Skin AFFECTION IN 
‘ANNERS. RR. Barthélemy. Paris 
(v., March 21, 1925, vol. 55, p. 270. 

QCCUPATIONAL DERMATOSEsS. JM. 
ler. Schweiz. med, Welnschr., 


April.2, 1925, vol. 55, p. 296. 


OCCUPATIONAL ECZEMA AND IN- 


NCE Practice. DD. Pometta. 
eheiz, med, Wehnschr., April 16, 
), vol. 55, p. 333. 


‘SE OF DEAFNESS, WITH LOSS OF 
Tones, (?) CONGENITAL. T.H. 
Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., March, 

t. 18, pp. 13-14. 


author presents the case of a 


‘ 


man, aged 21, employed in an engineer- 
ing tool shop, who has been troubled 
for a nuraber of years with deafness 
and tinnitus which seem to be increas- 
ing of late. The patient cannot hear 
whistling or birds singing. He had 
scarlet fever when he was 6 years old, 
but gave no history of aural discharge. 
In the discussion which followed the 
presentation of this case, the opinion 
was that this is a case of congenital 
deafness which has been rendered 
worse by the occupation. —M. C. 5. 


SOME INJURIES TO IXYES OF NATIVE 
Mine Workers. F. //. Napier. Med, 
Jour. So. Africa, Jan., 1925, vol. 20, 


p. 149. 


INJURIES OF EYES OF NATIVE MINE 
Workers. F. HH. Napier. So. Afri- 


can Med. Re c., Feb. 1 1, 1920, vol. 20; p. 


Joa 
“f7 . 
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INTRAOCULAR STEEL INVASIONS Oc- 
CURRING IN TEN YEARS’ PRACTICE. 
F, Allport. Am. Jour. Ophth., June, 
1925, vol. 8, pp. 472-483. 

The brief details of 223 cases of 
intra-ocular steel invasion are given, 
including the occupation § of the 
patient, work engaged in when injured, 
form of magnet operation, and results. 
—M.C.S. 


Miners’ NystacmMus: Its Drac- 
NOSIS AND ORIGIN. A. F. Fergus. 
Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., Feb., 1925, vol. 
18, pp. 17-22. 

It is Dr. Fergus’ experience that 
there is practically always great im- 
pairment of visual acuteness in miners’ 
nystagmus, and that this sign may, 
therefore, be of considerable help in 
the diagnosis of doubtful cases. He 





cites two cases which he considers oj 
importance from this point of view. 
He suggests that the diminution jp 
visual acuteness may be due to th 
fact that the rapid movements of the 
eyes prevent the proper stimulation of 
the maculae, or to some lesion at the 
pole of the occipital cortex involving 
the centers for visual acuteness. He 
bases the latter suggestion on the fact 
that there is almost always consider- 
able pain at the back of the head. He 
states that it has sometimes occurred 
to him that the disease may be due to 
a definite and specific micro-organism, 
although the fact that many functions 
of the nervous system do not appear 
to be involved seems against this 
explanation. He urges further invyes- 
tigation of the disease. 

An interesting discussion follows 
this paper.—M. C.5. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


HeERNIA AND OCCUPATIONAL ACCI- 
DENTs. kL. Rey. Paris méd., April 
25, 1925, vol. 55, p. 384. 


CoaL-MINE FATALITIES IN NOVEM- 
BER, 1924. W. W. Adams. U.S. 
Bur. Mines, Rep. Investigations, Serial 
No. 2662. 


PRACTICAL SAFETY DEVICES FOR 
THE Bour Factory. A. L. Greene. 
Nat. Safety News, Feb., 192, vol. 11, 
pp. 9 10) 


SAFETY Devices FoR  Woop- 
WoRKING MACHINERY. GREAT BRIT- 
AIN AND SWITZERLAND. IJnternat. 
Labour Office, Studies and Rep., Series 
F’, Second Section (Safety) No. 2, 1925, 


pp. ov. 


PRECAUTIONS IN MECHANICAL 
RepatR Work. Safe Practices Sheet 
No. 5, Nat. Safety News, April, 1925, 
vol. 11, p. 43. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, 1923-24. U.S. Month. 
Labor Rev., April, 1925, vol. 20, 
SS1-S8S2. 

In the fiscal year 1923 to 1924 ther 
were nineteen fatal industrial accl- 
dents and 1,845 accidents causing (> 


p/ j 
ii 


ability for one week or over reported' 
the New Hampshire Bureau of Labo 
The paper and pulp industry Ws: 
responsible for the largest number ©! 
accidents, the cotton, worsted, 

silk goods industry came next, the! 


. 


the lumber indust ry, the woolen go0c 
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‘ndustry, and building and contract- 
ing.—M. C. Ss. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
RECOVERED POTASSIUM PERCHLORATE. 
Civen BY THE CENTRAL BOARD OF 
SURVEILLANCE FOR EXPLOSIVE AND 
Munition Factories. Zentralbl. f. 
Gewerbehyg., Sept., 1924, N.S. vol. 1, 
D. 49. 

The potassium perchlorate to be 
treated is not in pure form but contains 
about 4 per cent. of nitro compounds 
‘dinitrobenzol and dinitronaphthalene 
and a little dinitrotoluol) and other 
impurities. As a result it is highly 
explosive. In order to minimize the 
danger during transportation a mois- 
ture content of 10 per cent. is pre- 
scribed by law. The removal of the 
moisture and impurities entails con- 


siderable danger to the workmen. 
Therefore a number of precautions are 
necessary. The milling, sifting, dry- 
ing, etc., have to be carried out in 
separate, specially constructed build- 
ings. If oil is used for lubricating the 
bearings of the machinery, special 
precautions are necessary to prevent 
its coming into contact with the per- 
chlorate. Arrangements are made to 
flood all machinery in case of fire. 
Workmen are frequently given special 
instruction in regard to the hazard- 
ous nature of their work and they are 
required to wear special clothing which 
must be changed before their meals. 
Immediately outside the buildings 
water tanks are placed into which a 
workman may Jump in case his cloth- 
ing catches fire.—A. C. P. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


TREATING THE Caustic Burn. G. 
L. Coan. Nat. Safety News, Feb., 
1925, vol. 11, D. Ske 

The points which the author brings 
out are: 

|. Proper regard for protective meas- 
ures prevents over 90 per cent. of 
burns—-wearing rubber, canvas and 
cotton rather than leather or woolen 
goods, using goggles, gloves, and vase- 
line for exposed parts of the skin. 

-. Instant first aid will nullify or 
reduce to a minimum the destructive 
action of the chemical. 

». If any blackened area appears on 

the skin, treatment should be carried 
Out only under the direct supervision 
of @ surgeon. 


4. Iivery burn about the eye, how- 
ever slight, should be referred to the 
plant surgeon or oculist immediately 
after an acid wash.—M. C.5. 


STANDARD First Aip ‘TREATMENT 
ADOPTED BY PHYSICIANS IN INDUSTRY. 
Nation’s Health, Aug., 1925, vol. 7, 
pp. JDOS—5OY, 

A recent revision of the standard 
methods for first aid in industry has 
been made by the Conference Board of 
Physicians in Industry, and adopted 
by the American Association of Indus- 


trial Physicians and Surgeons at its 
meeting at Atlantic City in May, 1925. 
The revised directions are published 
here.—-E. 8S. C. 
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INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


THE RESPIRATORY 
HEALTH AND 
XIX. THe SIGNIFICANCE OF SERIAL 
VirTat-CAapacity READINGS IN THE 
(VUIDANCE OF DIAGNOSIS AND TREAT- 
MENT OF CERTAIN DISEASES OF THE 
Cnest. J. A. Myers. Am. Rev. 
Tuberc., March, 1925, vol. 11, pp. 64- 


00, 


STUDIES ON 


ORGANS IN DISEASE: 


several thousand 
persons have proved that theoretical 
normal vital-capacity standards are 
fairly satisfactorily worked out but, 
on account of 


Observations on 


individual variations 
like theoretical normal weight stand- 
ards, they can never be highly satis- 
factory. ‘The normal standards which 
have to date proved most satisfactory 
are those based on surface area of the 
body or standing height, the latter 
being less accurate. 

(‘ases are cited to show that the 
vital-capacity test is of tremendous 
value both in diagnosis and the guid- 
ance of treatment when serial read- 
ings are made, and particularly when 
at least one of these readings was taken 
at atime when the patient was in 
good health. 

The vital-eapacity test is recom- 
mended strongly as a routine proce- 
dure in every physical examination. 
THe Stupy or Faricue. C. S. 
Miers. Jour. Personnel Res., Jan, 
1925. vol. 3. pp. 321-334. 

“Industrial fatigue is hard to meas- 
ure. ‘The 
fail to record a worker's real efficiency 


typical laboratory tests 
and recourse must be had to an analy- 
sis of curves of actual output, obtained 
under varying but carefully observed 








conditions. Thus, experiments On ‘\ 
the introduction of twenty-minyte t! 
rest pauses in a boot factory showed 
an average increased output of 44 per i 
cent. ‘These and other recent inyest; 


‘ | 
~ N 


gations of the Industrial Fatigue Re. i 
search Board, as well as of the Nationa! r 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, arp t 
admirably summarized and weighed a 
by the author, who brings to his task i 
a medical background as well as 4 ¢ 


rich experience of research in both the f 
laboratory and the shop.”’ ( 


AN EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION : 
INTO REPETITIVE WorK. J. Burnett. 
Indust. Fatique Res. Board, Rep. No. 
H. M. Stationery Office, 


f 


30, pp. 26. 
1925. 

Four girls out of employment who 
were the subjects of the laboratory 
investigation described were first sub- 
mitted to intelligence tests; two ranked 
as very intelligent, one as average, and 
the fourth as below average. ‘they 
were set to work at cross-stitching with 
a coarse silk thread on canvas with 
wide mesh; they worked for two spel!s 
of three hours each day for four days 
a week. On Tuesdays unorganize: 
rest pauses were allowed; on Wedne> 
days a quarter-hour pause was int! 
polated and 
noon; on Thursdays there were ! 
rest pauses and no talking; on I'- 
days three rest pauses of five minutes 
were distributed at equal intervals ! 
afternoon spel 


midmorning midafter- 


both morning and 
Six weeks were required to allow ! 
practice effect; then three wee! z 
time wages were investigated; the 


came thirty weeks off, followed by ©! 
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veek for practice effect which was now 
snough and five weeks on piece wages. 
The best and most consistent worker 
xhose hourly output showed a rela- 
‘ively smooth curve was the one of 
erage intelligence; those of greater 
‘ntelligence could spurt but could not 
keep up the pace attained; the least 
intelligent improved most but never 
rivaled the others. The girls volun- 
tarily competed against one another 
and this competition proved a means 
for alleviating monotony. Appar- 
ently highly intelligent persons are 
not suited to repetitive work. Work 
curves showing an Initial spurt fol- 
lowed by low fall in the middle of the 
spell, with a second rise and another 


fall, are held to be indicative of monot- 
ony for light work of the kind inves- 


tigated. Saddle-backed curves are 
considered to indicate fatigue. Pay- 


ment by piece rates gave better results 
than by time rates; it diminished the 
monotony effeet but 
fatigue effect; it lessened variation 
about the average output; it stimu- 
lated competition, but rather 
couraged the poorest worker; it gave a 
total increase on time-rate 
output of 7.2 per cent. the first week, 
18 per cent. the second, 20.2 per cent. 
the third, falling to 10.8 per cent. 
the fourth, and to 7.9 per cent. the 
fifth, when the investigation stopped. 


~ ‘EK. L. oie 


increased the 


dis- 


average 


HEAT, COLD, AND HUMIDITY 


ah 


[ue WKatTa-THERMOMETER AS AN 
INDICATOR OF RapIANT Heat. HH. M., 
Jour. Nat. Inst. Indust. Psy- 

chol., Jan., 1925, vol. 2, pp. 198-202. 
After reviewing the fundamentals 
of the kata-thermometer Dr. Vernon 
describes his experiments in a 


| erTvion. 


tin- 
ite jactory in which the instrument 
Was used as an indicator of radiant 


} 
Neat 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN 


re Laws AFFECTING WORKING 
U.S. Dept. Labor, Women’s 

Bull. No. 40, 1924, pp. 53. 
and maps are given which 
vy states the legislation in effect 
Y 1, 1924, regulating hours of work, 


1? 
(taiT) 


wage, and home work of 





According to kata-thermometer in- 
d cations, the new 


tinning process, 
known as the Melingriffith process 


(see Tuts Jour., 1925, vol. 7, pp. 171- 
183), is by far superior, from a health 
standpoint, to the usual tinning proc- 
ess because the atmospheric condl- 
tions prove to be much less trying to 
the operators than they are in the old 
methods.—C. P. Y. 


INDUSTRY 


women. Alabama, FIlorida, Iowa, 
and West Virginia are the only states 
in the United States which have no 
law governing the hours of work for 
About the 


states have laws either prohibiting 


women. one-fourth of 


‘Thirteen 


or regulating home work. 
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states have laws establishing a mini- 


mum wage for women workers.— 
M. C. §. 


List OF REFERENCES ON MINIMUM 
Wace For WOMEN IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. J. L. Stone. 
U. S. Dept. Labor, Women’s Bur., 
Bull. No. 42, 1925, pp. 42. 


WomEN IN Onto INpbusTRIES. A 
Stupy OF Hours ANp WaGEs. U.S. 
Dept. Labor, Women’s Bur., Bull. No. 
44, 1925, pp. 137. 


Facts ABouT WorKING WOMEN. 
A Grapuic PRESENTATION BASED ON 
CENSUS STATISTICS AND STUDIES OF 
THE WomMEN’s Bureau. U.S. Dept. 
Labor, Women’s Bur., Bull. No. 46, 
1925, pp. O4. 

This bulletin consists of tables and 
charts showing distribution of women 
by main occupational divisions, pro- 
portion of women in each state gain- 
fully occupied, age of women in each 
main occupational division, marital 
condition of working women, 
scheduled weekly hours of work and 
earnings in certain states, ete. It 
should be useful as a handbook in 
studying the working woman of the 
United States and her status in the 
industrial world._-M. C. 3. 


ABSENTEEISM OF WOMEN OFFICE 
IiMPLOYEES. /7. W. Hepner. Jour. 
Personnel Res., April, 1925, vol. 8, pp. 
L54-AOO, 

Several years ago, the author, who 
was in charge of personnel research 
for a large rubber company in Akron, 
Ohio, made a study of absenteeism in 
order to help the company to deter- 
mine whether salaried women office 


employees should have the same salar- 


ies as men when men and women were 
doing the same kind of work. 

From a study of all the time cards 
visiting nurses’ calls, and dispensary 
calls for February, March, and April 
1920, it was found that women wore 
absent from work, for all causes, two 
and one-half times as much as male 
employees. There were no materia] 
differences in working conditions or jp 
the nature of the work which would 
‘ause one to expect more absenteeism 
of women. Moreover, the men, on 
the whole, had more responsible posi- 
tions than the women. 

In view of these figures, the com- 
pany physician tabulated all reasons 
for absences of the women employees 
for one month, April 12, to May 11, 
1920. These data showed that at 
least 17 per cent. of the absenteeism 
of the women office employees was 
caused by ailments peculiar to women 
only: dysmenorrhea and ovarian con- 
gestion. Absenteeism for both men 
and women was less on pay days than 
on other days. In one instance fifty 
employees were absent the day before 
pay day and only six were absent on 
pay day. 

In addition to absenteeism, the 
factors of physical strength, physical 
endurance, training, interest in a job 
versus preference for marriage, etc. 
were considered. The officials of the 
company decided that although 
women may be intellectually compe- 
tent to undertake any and all voc 
tions, salaried women employees (0° 


not deserve the same pay as men ever 


; 
{)} 


ana 
when they hold the same kinds 
positions.—M. C. 5. 


A i T ‘ 7 ~ Derry \- 
Cus WorKING CHILDREN OF PHIL 
DELPHIA. A. B. Griscom. Abstr. ¢ 
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sJlonvs from White-Williams Founda- 
von, Bull. Series No. 3, 1924, pp. 45, 
» Jour. Personnel Res., May, 1925, vol. 
LD. as 

This study comprises a survey of 
‘he work and working conditions of 
» large group of continuation school 
-yildren in Philadelphia, made for 
the purpose of gathering information 
about wages, advancement into adult 
occupations, the industries where the 
largest number of children are em- 
ployed, ete. 

The occupations of the children are 
deseribed. The nature of the work 
and the nature of the training received, 
the mental and physical qualifications, 
yages, and opportunities for advance- 
ment, are all dealt with in detail. In 


discussing the working conditions such 
topics as ratio of children to adult em- 
ployees, nationalities, working hours, 
welfare and health conditions, em- 
ployee representation, location and 
type of buildings are treated, and for 
fifteen special industries complete in- 
formation as to employees, establish- 
ments, hours of labor, wages and occu- 
pations, and employee representation 
is given. 

‘This survey and report is meant to 
be of assistance to employment coun- 
selors especially, but also to social 
workers, educators, and all those whose 
activities bring them in contact with 
child labor employiment and the mak- 
ing of better citizens from this raw 
material. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Tue PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL 
Mepicinr. C.O. Sappington. Ala- 
i County Pub. Health News, April, 
1925, vol. 3, pp. 11-25. 
the problems discussed by the 
wuthor are industrial absenteeism, in- 
dustrial injuries, industrial ventila- 
tion and illumination, lead poisoning, 
lutigue, dust and its relation to lung 
disease. and carbon monoxide poison- 
ing and resuscitation. 
lwlustrial Absenteeism.—Nine tables 
ol various sources are presented 
ch bring out the following points: 


ckness is by far the greatest cause 
istrial absenteeism. 
minor disabilities appear to cause 
st amount of absenteeism. 
eneral the greatest incidence of 
using absenteeism occurs in the 


s under 35 years. 


4. Women apparently contribute more 
heavily to disease absenteeism than do 
men. 


Industrial Injuries.—The discussion 
is limited to eye injuries and lacera- 
tions and infections of the hands. 
EXye injuries are divided into (1) those 
due to exposure to intense heat or 
industrial poisons, (2) those due to 
flying particles, and (3) those due to 
strain. Injuries caused by flying par- 
ticles constitute by far the largest 
group. Goggles are the most effec- 
tive means of protection from such 
injuries; in some grinding and chipping 
processes good results are obtained 
by attaching wire or glass screens to 
the machines. 

Lacerations of the hands are re- 
sponsible for more maimed hands 


than is any other type of injury. The 
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wounds are often very small and con- 
sequently are neglected, with the re- 
sult that they become infected and 
lead to serious outcome. Workmen 
should exercise care when handling 
wrenches, hammers, ete., so as not to 
drop their tools on other workmen. 
Gloves should be worn on occupa- 
tions where lacerations of the hands 
are lable to oecur. 

Industrial Ventilation and Illumina- 
tion. Brief consideration is given to 
temperature, humidity, and the instru- 
ments used in ventilation studies, and 
to the importance of good lighting. 

Lead Poisoning.—-Lead is used in 
over 150 industrial processes at the 
present time and in spite of research 
and preventive work lead poisoning 
is the chief toxie industrial hazard. 
A summary is given of the chief points 
in the literature with regard to the 
action of lead and to preventive meas- 
All applicants for lead work 
should be 


ures. 
xamined and should be 
refused if found to be physically sub- 
normal. 

‘The author refers to stud- 
on the 
subject of rest periods and gives a 


oe xc 
Fatique. 


ies which have been made 
schedule proposed by a British inves- 
In addition to fatigue due to 


energy expended he mentions fatigue 


tigator. 


due to emotional disturbances, to high 
temperatures and humidity, to poor 
lighting in workrooms, to poor pos- 
ture at work, and to insufficient air 
exchange. 

Dust and its Relation to Lung Dis- 
ease.-A classification of dusts Is given 
dust 


and methods. of collection are 


discussed briefly. In industrial proe- 


’ ° . 
esses where a noticeable amount of 


dust is produced the author suggests 


aoe 


the following investigative steps: (1) 


quantitative estimation of crystal. 
line silicon dioxide in a sample of thp 
air breathed by the workmen: (9 
chemical analysis of the dust sample. 
(3) computation of a frequency di. 
tribution of the particle size; and (4 
examination of the workmen for physi. 
cal effects. . 

Carbon Monoxide Potsoning and Ro- 
suscitation.—This diseussion includes 
precautions for workers and _ recom. 
mendation of the Schifer prone pres. 
sure method of resuscitation and of the 
oxygen-carbon dioxide  inhalator, 
M. C. 5S. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH AS A Purcnas- 
ABLE CommopitTy. C. F. N. Schram. 
Safety Engin., May, 1925, vol. 49, pp. 
195-208. 

Dr. Schram emphasizes the value 
of fitting the man to his job, and of 
keeping him in good health through a 
medical department. The industrial 
physician should make regular trips 
through the plant to keep a check on 
sanitation and to meet the employees 
on their home grounds. The employ- 
ment department should keep accu 
ate records of absenteeism, and suc’ 
records as pertain to sickness and I) 
jury should be sent to the medica 
department for use. Dr. Schram est! 
mates that £5 is about the averag 
cost of medical service per employ’ 
per year.—M. C. 58. 

PHILADELPHIA HEALTH SURVEY | 
INDUSTRIAL Puants.  Philadelp 
Health Council and Tuberculosis © 
matte ; Me hi orandum, le bh, 1920, 


~ a7 ‘ + 5 ... , rh 
A NMepitcosociaL SERVICE IN 


Factory. G. Poir. Press 


May 20, 19205, vol. 33, p. O67. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH UNDER Non- mentals of health conservation. Di1s- 
MEDICAL SupERVISION. EH. R. Hay-  astrous forms of ventilation, over- 


‘urst. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Aug. heating, and illumination — prevail. 
‘1925, vol. 85, pp. 560-564. Poisons are tolerated. ‘Tuberculosis 
With the exception of a few well- rates are relatively high. Dublin’s 

‘rganized plants employing a physi- statistical deduction that industrial 


“lan, industrial hygiene today ishardly workers may expect eight years less 
tore than a legal function of state of life than agricultural, commercial, 
or departments devoting its time and professional workers, and the 
sccident prevention and having no finding of the New York Academy of 
‘ining in hygiene and the funda- Medicine that 72.7 per cent. of 958 


iar 
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people examined, chiefly from wage- 
earners’ families, needed medical treat- 
ment, indicate conditions. 

A remedial program should look 
toward joint industrial health control 
by the employer, the employees, and, 
as the publie’s representative, the local 
health department. Smal! neighbor- 
ing plants may Join in a system of 
organized medical, dental, and nursing 
service, in which the first step should 
be the promotion of physical examina- 
tions. Hnforeement may be assisted 
by co-operation with the state labor 
department.—E. 5. C. 


THe ROLE OF THE STATE IN INDUs- 
TRIAL Hyaiene. Ff. R. Hayhurst. 
Am. Jour. Pub. Health, Aug., 1925, 
vol. 15, pp. 681-685, 

In his conclusions the author states 
that (1) taking the states as a whole, 
very few are giving any attention in 


an official way to the subject of indys. 
trial hygiene and, outside of “ganita- 
tion,’ to the health of the worker o, 
to the prevention of occupational dis. 
eases; (2) standards in regard tp 
healthful working conditions are prac. 
tically lacking in statutes and oceyr 
only in half a dozen state departmen. 
tal regulations; (3) enforcement js 
almost a dead letter in many of the 
states which report some organiza- 
tion, laws, or regulations covering 
industrial hygiene, principally be- 
cause of shortage of personnel or lack 
of understanding of the subject; (4 
the personnel provided, with the excep- 
tion of a handful of states, is employed 
on safety work and other matters: 
(5) serious consideration should be 
given to the placement of the subject of 
industrial hygiene—whether it should 
be in labor departments or in health 
departments.—b. L. G. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


Locksmitus’ Cancer. fH. Stahr. 
Abstr. as follows from Ztschr. f. Krebs- 
forsch., Aug. 22, 19285, vol. 22, p. 379, 
in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Oct. 24, 
1925, vol. 85, p. 1842. 

A locksmith, whose arms had been 
specially exposed for a long time to 
radiating heat, developed a squamous 
cell carcinoma on the right arm. 
Stahr believes that the repeated occu- 
pational thermal irritation was _ re- 
sponsible for the production of the 
malignaney.—k. R. D. 


CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 


ry. 


Tne GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


OF HEART DISEASE IN ENGLAND AND 
Wares. M. Young. Lancet, Sept. 
19, 1925, vol. 2, pp. 590-4593. 

The author finds that death rates 
from heart disease are definitely highet 
than elsewhere in the counties toward 
the west and that a definite assocla- 
tion exists between these death rates 
and mortality from acute rheumatis!™. 


leter- 


The influence of occupation in cet 


nit 


mining the onset of heart strain and 
valvular disease is examined statist 
cally and no evidence is found in favor 
of the claim so often made that 1t 
of great import; thus the mortality 


, ~ 


from this disease among coal mine! 
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and metal workers is below the aver- 
ave, nor is it consistently high for any 


— 


occupational group concerned with con- 
siderable physical exertion.-K. L. C. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


Tue CHEMIST AND HIS CONTRIBU- 
rion TO INDUSTRIAL HgeauTu. J. G. 
Nation’s Health, Sept., 
25, vol. 7, pp. 599-601. 


{ mningham., 


The prevention of occupational 
poisonings coneerns three groups: 


the employer, the chemist, and the 
The chemist has studied 
the hazardous substances in use in 
industry and his field experience is 
ndispensable to intelligent investiga- 
tion.—K. 8. C. 


physician. 


ARO- 
D. H. Kuilleffer. 
Indust. and Engin. Chem., Aug., 1925, 

l. 17, pp. 820-822. 

This article is written primarily 
om the standpoint of the manufac- 
turmg chemist, superintendent, or 
engineer, and discusses the prevention 

) ol poisoning rather than its symp- 
tomatology or clinical treatment. 
the chief poisons mentioned are 
‘benzene, aniline oil, nitrobenzene, 


INDUSTRIAL POISONING BY 
MATIC (COMPOUNDS. 


, dinitrobenzene, m-nitroaniline, p-ni- 
'roaniline, dinitrochlorobenzene, chlo- 
- @® ‘ovenzene, the azo derivatives of 
; these, nitrosodimethylaniline, and to 


‘ lesser extent the corresponding de- 
. ‘ivatives of toluene and xylene.” 
The preventive measures advocated 
F ‘6 (1) cleanliness of workmen, (2) 
general cleanliness of the plant, (3) 
‘Gequate ventilation, (4) avoidance of 
KS In apparatus, (5) periodic medi- 
‘examinations, (6) limiting the per- 


f 





sonnel to men, who are generally less 
susceptible than women. 

The author concludes with two 
paragraphs on the comparative toxic- 
ity of different compounds, the effect 
of introducing methyl, ethyl, or nitro 
groups into the benzene ring.—P. D. 


POISONING BY TrTRrA-I’rHyL Leap: 
POSTMORTEM AND CHEMICAL FINDINGS. 
C. Norris and A. O. Geitler. Jour. 
Med. Assn., Sept. 12, 1925, vol. 
85, pp. 818-820. 

This paper presents the postmortem 
protocols, the microscopic reports, and 
the chemical analyses of four cases of 
an occupational disease acquired dur- 
ing the tetraethyl 
lead. ‘The striking microsconic fea- 


Am. 


manufacture of 


tures were the intense engorgement 
with frank hemorrhage of the lungs in 
Cases 1 and 2, general visceral conges- 
tion, except for the liver, and conges- 
tion of the vessels of the brain with red 
blood cell thrombi. ‘The following 1s a 
summary of the chemical findings: 


1. A volatile lead compound was isolated 
and proved in the brain tissue in two of the 
four cases. The amount of this compound 
that remained in the two brains up to the 
time of the analysis was 4.25 mg. and 4.77 
mg. The rest of the lead in these brains was 


in a nonvolatile form. The fluids of the 


tissues had hydrolyzed most of the tetra- 
ethyl lead into a nonvolatile lead salt. In 
the two cases in which no such compound 
could be isolated, the patients lived twenty- 
seven and forty-nine hours, respectively, 
longer after exposure to the tetra-ethy! lead. 
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This additional time interval evidently 
hydrolyzed all the tetra-ethyl lead into a 
nonvolatile form. No volatile lead com- 
pound could be isolated from any other 
tissues. 

2. The total amounts of lead found in the 
various tissues analyzed are given in the 
tables. 

3. Contrary to the usual findings in lead 
poisoning, the bones in these cases did not 
show a very high lead content as compared 
to that found in the other tissues. Calcu- 
lated on equal portions of tissue, the brain 
and liver exceeded the bones in the lead 
content. 

4. The brain tissue in these cases con- 
tained much more lead than is usually found 
This ean be 
explained, perhaps, by a specific attraction 
of brain tissue for tetra-ethyl lead. 

5. The lungs also showed a somewhat 
high quantity of lead, indicating absorption 
through them. 


in cases of lead poisoning. 


6. The liver and kidneys contained a 
very large amount of lead, indicating a 
process of attempted removal from the 
body. 

7. All the organs, including the blood, 
This points to a very re- 
cent intake of lead in some form. 

8. A small amount of mereury was found 
in the liver and in the kidneys in all four 


contained lead. 


Cases, 


KK. R. D. 


BROSPINAL I*LUID IN LEAD 
Porsontinc. C. V. Weller and A. D. 
Christensen. Arch. Neurol. and Psy- 
chiat., Sept., 19.25, 


»/ = 
DA. 


THe CERE 


vol. 14, pp. 327- 


The authors summarize their paper 


as follows: 


In this combining material 


derived 


paper, by 


from historical, clinical and ex- 
perimental fields, we have endeavored to 
develop a definite conception of the cere- 
brospinal fluid in lead meningo-encephal- 
opathy. We have shown by selected ref- 
literature the gradual 
separation from the lead 


phalopathy of a subgroup in which evidence 


erences from the 


group of ence- 
plays an im- 
fluid 


involvement 
The 


of mentingea! 


portant part. 


cerebrospinal 


findings of this group have been summar. 
ized and found to be fairly constant, }y; 
not in themselves diagnostic. The yaly 
of the recognition of lead in the fluid itso; 
if it occurs there, at once becomes evident. 
[ts successful recognition has twice jeer 
reported. Since administration of lead to 
laboratory animals by various methods 
including injection into the spinal canal. 
produces a clinical condition compara}e to 
human lead meningo-encephalopathy, wit) 
histologic changes in accordance with the 


findings in the cerebrospinal fluid of human 
cases, experimental investigation of the 
fluid of animals is justified. Havine, we 
believe, successfully demonstrated the 
passage of lead into the cerebrospinal! fluid 
of lead poisoned rabbits by means of Fair- 
hall’s modification of the hexanitrite test, 
we have arranged an adaptation of this 
test suitable for the clinical laboratory 
examination of cerebrospinal fluid. If it is 
found that lead is transmitted to the fluid 
in human cases as it seems to be in the 
rabbit, this method should prove of great 
diagnostic value. 


Tue Toxic Errects or 
MINISTERED INTRAVENOUSLY. V. OB, 
Bell, W. R. Williams, and L. Cun- 
ningham. Lancet, Oct. 17, 1925, v0 
2, pp. 793-800. 

Observations 


are recorded made 
while injecting metallic lead in col- 
loidal form intravenously in the course 
of treating malignant neoplasia. The 
results of treatment are not recorded 
here. Great differences in individua! 
tolerance to lead were found. The 
quantity necessary to produce tox’ 
symptoms varied directly with hody 
weight; older patients tolerated lea 
better than young ones, and men 


| 


ter than women. Patients with tare 


] > 
het. 


] thas 
growths tolerated doses which th 
with smaller growths did not; appl 
ently malignant growths have U 


lot 


power of attracting lead so tha 
becomes locked up in the tumor 
more than in the normal tissues 0! 
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hody. Small doses given over a long 
ovo of time produced dangerous 
ymulative effects, which the same 
amount of lead given in a few large 
loses administered at long intervals 


U 


jid not. The authors summarize 
their findings and conclusions, which 
are of some importance, as follows: 


Blood Changes.—1. Lead causes changes 
‘iy the red cells. There is punctate baso- 
philia, which may appear within a few hours 
of initial dose. Anaemia and its accompani- 
ments, polyehromasia, anisocytosis, and 
poikiloeytosis oecur later. This anaemia 
may be only temporary, or, if bone-marrow 
he involved, may persist. 

2 Leueoeytosis has frequently been 
hserved, especially when the blood has 
been examined shortly after an intravenous 
administration of lead. Leucopenia occurs 

‘asionally. Neither of these phenomena 

pears to be constant. 

A slight relative lymphocytosis may 
occur, but this is not generally marked. 

1. Thereis a definite increase inthe num- 

r of granular forms of leucocytes. 

5. Anaemia is a consequence of the long- 

ntinued administration of lead, and it is 

‘ompanied by the usual symptoms of that 

mdition—namely, headache, lassitude, 

i palpitation. In women there may be 

enorrhoea. This last named is_ not 

nstant, and depends on many circum- 

Alimentary System.—1. Blue line at the 
cum edge is rarely seen when lead is ad- 
ministered intravenously. 

2. Nausea and vomiting appear to be 
dependent on the amount of lead adminis- 
tered, but occur after a smaller total quan- 
tity when given in massive doses, rather 
after the long-continued administra- 
small doses, 
itestinal colie occurs with consider- 
irequeney after the administration of 
massive doses; it is not seen after the long- 

ied administration of a smaller 
ity of lead, 

$+ ( 


onstipation and diarrhoea have not 
1 observed as definite phenomena super- 
ny (r 1? ] * ? 

ug under the treatment adopted. 


Nervous System, Including the Retina.— 
1. Psychopathies may occur after the in- 
travenous administration of lead; they are, 
however, rare. 

2. Neuropathies do not occur when lead 
is administered in the manner mentioned. 

3. The retina may be affected; in these 
circumstances it is probable that it is a 
concomitant of renal involvement. 

The Kidney.—1. The toxie effect of lead 
on the kidney as the result of intravenous 
therapy is sufficiently frequent and of such 
magnitude as to require the greatest caution 
inthe administration of thisdrug, especially 
in large doses. 

2. The functional impairment caused by 
many small doses is smaller in degree but 
more permanent than that caused by 
occasional large doses. 

3. The earliest indications of renal fail- 
ure appear to be: (a) Diminution in the 
quantity of urine secreted; (b) the presence 
of albuminuria; and (c) the presence of 
oedema. 

4. A rise in blood-urea does not occur, 
as a rule, until the damage is sufficiently 
great to be detected clinically. Changes 
sufliciently great to be of value have not 
been observed in the urea-concentrating 
power of the kidney. 

5. As in nephropathies due to other 
causes, it is difficult to correlate functional 
impairment with pathological change. A 
“ase which showed advanced cloudy swel- 
ling in three-quarters of the tubules has 
good renal efficiency as determined by the 
usual tests. 

The Liver.—Pathological changes are 
not so marked in the liver as in the kidney, 
and the main impairment of function seems 
to be connected with the bile-producing 
mechanism, 

General.—The administration of lead is 
a form of treatrnent that should never be 
attempted by those who have not complete 
laboratory facilities at their disposal, and 
who have not studied for some time the 
actual treatment of patients. 


The article is illustrated and con- 
tains several tables giving detailed 
results of the observations made. 


BE. L. ©. 
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{ADIUM (MESOTHORIUM) NECROSIS. 
F. L. Hoffman. Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Sept. 26, 1925, vol. 85, pp. 961- 
965. 

Hoffman twelve cases of 
radium necrosis of the jaw, resembling 
phosphorus necrosis, with four deaths, 
among former employees of 


reports 


a radium 
plant engaged in the manufacture of 





luminous watch dials. The necroso 
were due, in the author’s opinion, not 


to general exposure or nearness tp 

; ) , 
radioactive substances but to the jp. ‘ 
troduction of such substances jnty F 


the mouth through the practice oy 
the part of the workers of penciling 
the point of the brush with the lips, ; 
K. R. D. 











p 

) 

DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS d 

~ 

STUDIES ON THE INDUSTRIAL Dust were taken and the results tabulated | 

ProBLeM: III. Comparative Firetp- and compared (see table below): L 
STUDIES OF THE PALMER APPARATUS, The author recommends that “a 
THE IWONIMETER, AND THE IMPINGER konimeter be used for studies of 

NIETHODS FORSAMPLING AERIAL Dust. atmospheres of low or medium dust 4 

L. Greenburg. U. S. Pub. Health content where the desideratum is ] , 

Rep., July 31, 1925, vol. 40, pp. 1591— quickly to establish the conditions of 

1603. the atmosphere. For plant engineers ) 


The author first discusses previous 
comparative field studies by other 
writers. Based on dust content, the 
atmospheres studied by Greenburg in 
this report (see also THis Jour., 1925, 
vol. 7, Abstr. Section, pp. 137, 172) 
ranged from outdoor country air dur- 
ing a rainstorm to the air of a sand 
blasting shop. In all, 100 samples 


it is to be highly recommended. The 
impinger is highly efficient, samples a | 
large volume of air, and has low con- 
trol errors, and by using it both a 

weight and count of the dust may be 
secured. It 1s recommended for use 
in all intensive dust studies, no matter 
how high or low the dust concentra- 
tion may be.’’—P. D. 


RATIO OF DUST COUNTS OBTAINED WITH THE PALMER, KONIMETER, AND IMPINGER 


ATMOSPHERE 


(1) Low dust content, outdoor and normal air. . 


(2) Dusty workshops, grinding, polishing, etc. . 


(3) Very dusty atmospheres, sand blasting shop , Maximum... 





APPARATUS 











RATIO 

K/P K/I [/t 
‘Minimum.... 0.50 0.01 3.10 
‘Maximum... 24.00 1.80 103. QU 
| Average.....| 6.24 0.62 22.30 
‘Minimum.... 0.07 0.24 0.05 
Maximum... 23.10 3.98 17.50 
| Average..... 7.509 1.58 9.10 
‘Minimum.... 0.06 0.01 £.0U 

0.11 0.02 1d ” 
|Average..... 0.073 0.008 7.0 
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ComMPARATIVE TrEsts OF INSTRU- 
wents FOR DETERMINING ATMOS- 
PHERIC Dusts. S. H. Katz, G. W. 
smith, W. M. Myers, L. J. Trostel, 
MU. Ingels, L. Greenburg. U.S. Pub. 
Health Bull. No. 144, 1925, pp. 69. 

This report is divided into two parts. 
The first part, 62 pages, includes com- 
parative tests on the sugar tube, Pal- 
mer apparatus, Kotzé konimeter, 
paper thimble, Anderson-Armspach 
dust determinator, and Greenburg and 
Smith impinger. The second part, 7 
pages, describes the history, develop- 
ment,and construction of theimpinger. 

The entire report is well prepared 
and includes numerous cuts and charts 
illustrating the subject matter. The 
dusts used were: (1) metallic iron, of 
which the particles were about 5 
microns in diameter; (2) grain, from 
a corn elevator, with particles ranging 
from 50 to 70 microns down to 1 
micron, most of the particles being 
under 15 microns; (3) silica, 88 per 

) 


unaer 
cent. of which passed through a 200- 
mesh screen, giving particles ranging 
down to less than 1 micron; (4) lime- 
stone, ground to 250 mesh, with par- 
ticles ranging down to 1 micron; and 
)) anthracite coal, screened to 325 
mesh and with particles ranging down 
to | mieron. 

Dust clouds were floated by bub- 
bling dry air through dried dust con- 
tained in a glass bottle provided with 
baffles and a glass wool screen, so 
that a well-dispersed cloud of small 
particles came out of the top. This 
cloud was suspended in a gas tight 
inet of 1,000 eubie feet capacity, 


} 
Tris 
i 


weight of dust added being de- 
termined by weighing the dust floater 
beiore and after dusting. 


\ilr was sampled simultaneously by 


all instruments grouped close together. 
The konimeter, which takes grab sam- 
ples, was snapped at two-minute in- 
tervals, giving seven samples for each 
one of the other instruments. 

Descriptions are given of each instru- 
ment, followed by a discussion of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the vari- 
ous instruments. Tabulated results 
of the comparative tests are given. 

In conclusion the authors state: 


Factors for converting dustiness in 
terms of one method to those of another 
have been derived (konimeter and dust 
determinator are not included). Consider- 
ing the dust caught by the Palmer as unity 
the instruments take the following order: 
On basis of numbers of particles deter- 
mined—impinger, 5.0; sugar tube, 2.1; 
and Palmer apparatus, 1.0. On basis of 
weight of dust determined—impinger, 2.1; 
thimble, 1.5; sugar tube, 1.6; and Palmer 
apparatus, 1.0. 


These various apparatus have been 
tested previously against tobacco 
smoke by matching the intensities of 
a Tyndall beam from the air escaping 
through the apparatus with the inten- 
sity of like beam of controlled smoke 
concentration. The results showed 
the following efficiencies: sugar tube, 
09 to 40 per cent.; Palmer apparatus, 
about 13 per cent.; thimble, 46 per 
cent.; paper filters of different quali- 
ties, 63 to 90 per cent. (the A-A 
determinator uses filter papers as the 
retention medium); and the impinger, 
66 per cent. 

Against silica dust suspensions the 
Tyndall efficiencies are: sugar tube, 
70 to 80 per cent.; Palmer apparatus, 
20 to 30 per cent.; thimble, 81 per 
cent.; and impinger, 93 per cent. 

In Part II are described a series of 
experiments to determine the opti- 
mum size and shape of impinger tubes. 
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The tube finally adopted is 16 mm. 
in outside diameter at the entrance, 
while the exhaust end is tapered down 
to a 2 to 3 mm. hole and is placed 5 
mm. from a bronze impinger plate. 
The tube, with a convenient holder 
for the plate, is held in a 16-ounce 
bottle filled with 200 e.c. of water. 
Dusty air is drawn through the tube 
and impinged on the plate, which is 
continually washed off by the water. 
The optimum rate of sampling is 
about 1 cubie foot per minute. For 
field use, where power is not available, 
a hand driven rotary suction pump for 
taking samples is proposed. 

In calibrating the final type of 
impinger adopted, the Tyndall effici- 
encies were found to be about 38 per 
cent. against tobacco smoke and about 
9%} per cent. against silica dust. This 
is not so high as the recoveries obtained 
with the use of numerous small holes 
of total cross-sectional area about 
equal to a single hole of 2 to 3 mm. 
diameter. The single-holed tubes are 
simpler to make and the loss in effi- 
ciency from their use is negligible. 

in the final paragraph the authors 
write: 


Considering, finally, the ease of sampling 
with the impinger, its greater efliciency as a 
dust catcher, and the greater accuracy 
attainable in analyzing the samples, it ap- 
pears that the impinger will ofttimes dis- 
place the sugar tube and other instru- 
inents for sampling dusty atmospheres. 
In none of the requirements for a satis- 
factory dust sampling instrument does the 
impinger appear at a disadvantage. 


—P. WD. 


How Dusty Is Air? MW. Ingels. 
Jour. Am. Soc. Heating and Ventil. 
Ling., Aug., 1925, vol. 31, pp. 415-418. 





Tabulated and charted data aye 
here given on the comparative dusti- 
ness of department stores, hotels 
schools, railroad terminals, steel mills 
an enameling plant, and outdoor air 
in the Pittsburgh district. Deter. 
minations were made by the A-\ 
determinator; abstracts concerning 
this dust determinator have appeared 
in TH1s JOURNAL (see 1923-1924, vol, 
o, p. 54; 1925, vol. 7, p. 137) — 
rr. 


HarmFut Dusts, GASES, AND F'uvgs 
ARE INDUSTRIAL MENACEs. J. Roach. 
Nation’s Health, Sept., 1925, vol. 7, pp. 
609-611. 

The problem of removing dust, poi- 
sonous or nonpolsonous, is the most 
serious one that confronts industry 
today. Vapors and dust should be 
confined at the point of origin and 
removed to the outer air in such a 
manner as to prevent them from con- 
taminating the breathing atmosphere 
of workmen. The experience of the 
industries in New Jersey, where cer- 
tain standards for removal of dust, 
vapors, etc., are enforced, shows that 
ventilation problems no longer offer 
insuperable difficulties to the engl- 
neering world.—E. 8. C. 





Dust ExpLosions IN INDUSTRIAL 
Puants. H.R. Brown. Indust. and 
Engin. Chem., Sept., 1925, vol. 17, pp. 
902- 904 

The Bureau of Chemistry of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has shown that “practically all 


| | Res 
combustible dusts and some dust 


] 
iQ 


not generally considered combust)! 
will explode with violence under favor- 
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able conditions, when mixed with the 
proper proportion of air and ignited 
iy a flame, spark, or other source of 


ignition. 


There are in the United States at the 
present time approximately 22,000 estab- 
lishments manufacturing dusty products, 
such as starch, feed, cocoa, spice, and 
sugar, or producing dust during the manu- 
facture of wooden ware, aluminium ware, 
corks, ete. The dust explosion hazard, 
present in these 22,000 manufacturing 
plants, exists also, in smaller degree, in the 
thousands of warehouses, transfer stations, 
and similar establishments where large 
quantities of the dust or dusty material 
are handled either in bulk or package form. 

All the methods suggested for reducing 
the dust explosion hazard in dusty indus- 
tries fall into three general recommenda- 


tions: 


1) Prevent the formation of dust clouds 
or the accumulation of dust in sufficient 
quantity to form a cloud, either by main- 
taining general plant cleanliness or by 
installing dust-collecting equipment. 

2) Eliminate all sources of ignition. 


3) Maintain an atmosphere of reduced 
oxygen content incapable of supporting a 
dust explosion where it is impossible either 
to prevent the formation of dust clouds 
or to eliminate the sources of ignition 
effectively. 


ae, Eas 


SILICOSIS AMONG MINERS. ft. R. 
Sayers. U. S. Bur. Mines, Tech. 
Paper 372, 1925, pp. 24. 

This study begins with a review of 
the literature, which is followed by a 
discussion of the conditions promot- 
ing silicosis, including the chemistry 
of the important silicosis producing 
dusts; the effects of rock dust on the 
lungs; the stages of silicosis, with X- 
ray photographs of fibrotic chests; 
methods of determining silicotic dusts 
in air; methods of protection against 
dust, such as wet drilling and the use 
of water sprays and water blasts. In 
his discussion of the advantages of 
periodic medical examinations, the 
author points out the importance of 
the initial examination of prospective 
miners and the advisability of reject- 
ing men suspected of either tubercu- 
losis or silicosis. The interrelation of 
silicosis and tuberculosis is one of the 
main themes of the paper. 

The author describes the experience 
of the physician in diagnosing and 
preventing silicosis, together with the 
measures found by the mining engineer 
to reduce dustiness, in a way which 
makes this paper an especially useful 
contribution.—P. D. 


VCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


DERMATOSIS INDUSTRIALIS IN A 
Biur Print Worker DvE To CHrROo- 
MIUM Compounpbs. H. J. Parkhurst. 
Arch. Dermat. and Syph., Aug., 1925, 
vol. 12, pp. 253-256. 

The author reports one case which 
has come under his own observation 
and cites five other cases—three from 
the literature and two reported to him 


in a personal communication from Dr. 
(’,G. LaRocco of Cleveland. He con- 
cludes as follows: 

“Tt is apparent that erythemato- 
vesicular and small papular dermatitis 
may follow contact of potassium bichro- 
mate with the skin in susceptible 
persons, and that this dermatitis may 
be avoided by frequently rinsing the 





i 
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exposed skin with a saturated solution 
of sodium bisulphite, and then with 
water. 

“Therefore, it would seem desirable 
that this precaution be considered in 
establishments in which blue printing 
is done by hand, or that properly 
fitting, intact rubber gloves be worn 
by the workers.’’—-M. C. 5. 


Bakers’ Dermatitis. N. fH. Mum- 
mery. Lancet, Sept. 26, 1925, vol. 2, 
pp. G47-C48. 

The writer suggests that a certain 
fungus which he has isolated may be 
the cause of this dermatosis. The 
trouble is not confined to persons ac- 
tually handling flour, dough, or sugar, 
but affects others in different parts of 
a large, up-to-date food factory, and 
may be spread by dust. The early 
lesions are very itchy and vesicular. 
At first they are confined to the pal- 


mar aspects and digital folds of one or 


both hands. Microscopic examina- 
tion of the exudate reveals the pres- 
ence of numerous yeast-like mycelial 
growths. The disease is communi- 
cable from person to person by inocu- 
lation through minute abrasions. 
Mummery infected himself on the 
palm with the fluid from a patient’s 
vesicle. This apparently caused a 
similar lesion on the skin of the author. 
He kept it active for eight months and 
the yveast-like bodies were recoverable. 
The complaint is easily controlled. 
In this factory where 5,000 people are 
employed, two-thirds of whom are 
engaged on food producing processes, 
only three persons are under treatment 
at the present time. 

The prophylaxis and treatment are 
fully deseribed. lor the latter the 
following ointment is found most effec- 


tive: subchloride of mercury, 33 per 
cent. in anhydrous lanolin. It mys 
be applied liberally with  vigoroys 
rubbing and covered over to exclude 


the air.—-R. P. W. 


Two Forms oF DERMATITIS Dur 
TO THE Usr OF METHYLATED Spipi7z 
EXTERNALLY. P. B. Mumford. Brit. 
Med. Jour., Oct. 3, 1925, vol. 2, pp. 
607-6U8. 

The oecurrence of dermatitis among 
the surgical staff of the Manchester 
Royal Infirmary and among barbers in 
the City is ascribed to pyridine used 
by manufacturers as a denaturant of 
methylated spirit. Pyridine obtained 
by evaporating down the spirit caused 
irritation when rubbed into the skin. 


KE. L. C. 


FOREIGN Bopy IN THE Iris. A. A. 
Burke. Am. Jour. Ophth., July, 1925, 
vol. 8, pp. 562-563. 

A ease is cited in which a piece of 
steel penetrated the interior of thie 
eye, causing practically no inconveni- 
ence at the time and arousing no sus- 
picion in the patient’s mind that any- 
thing was in his eye. It was not 
until several hours after the injury 
that the eye began to pain. An A- 
ray picture taken two days after the 
injury was negative. The author 
suspected, however, that there was 4 
small foreign body in the iris, covered 
over by exudation, and applied thie 
magnet to make sure. He then made 
an incision in the cornea and with- 
drew the piece of steel with the mag- 


] + 
That 


net. He emphasizes the point 
X-ray findings must not be accepted 
as final in any eye case.—-M. C. >. 








—~ wos oe 
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ForEIGN Bopy IN THE EYE AS AN 
txpustRIAL Menace. W. JI. Clark 
and HH. W. Robbins. Nation’s Health, 
Aug., 1925, vol. 7, pp. 548-549. 

\ study of all cases of foreign bodies 
‘n the eye has been made at the Nor- 
ton Company, Worcester, Mass., 
where the work consists mainly of the 
manufacture of abrasives, grinding 
wheels and machines. It was shown 
that the hazard to the eyes was greater 
than is usually appreciated and that 
the compulsory wearing of goggles 
will reduce eye injuries from foreign 
bodies more effectively than any other 
procedure.—E. 8. C. 


PROPAGANDA SAVES WORKERS’ 
Eyes. S. DeHart. Hosp. Manage- 
ment, July, 1925, vol. 20, p. 65. 

By means of a four-year campaign 
to minimize the severity of eye acci- 
dents, the R. K. LeBlond Machine 
Tool Company has been able to reduce 
the number of accidents due to foreign 
vodies entering the eye during a year 
from 5,016 to 789. Bulletin board 
propaganda was a large factor in the 
campaign. Glass shields, placed over 
the grinding wheels, and goggles also 
helped to bring about the reduction.— 
M. C. 8. 


INDUSTRIAL Eyre INuguRIEs. R. 
Caldwell. South. Med. Jour., Aug., 
1925, vol. 18, pp. 619-621. 

_ the importance of taking the vision 
in all injured eyes and keeping a record 
of it is emphasized by the author who 
is Oculist and aurist for two large rail- 
roads. A crude hand drawing is made 
on the patient’s card of every eye 
‘njury, if it is only a cinder, and this 


card is filed with a record of the treat- 
ment. In removing a foreign body 
from the eye, every instrument is 
sterilized in boiling water before touch- 
ing the cornea, a sharp corneal spud 
is used, and not only the foreign body 
is removed, but the dead epithelial 
débris is picked away and a prescrip- 
tion of 10 per cent. argyrol is given to 
be used in the eye every two to three 
hours. <A bandage is not applied as a 
routine. Puncture wounds of the eye 
comprise the most serious cases in the 
author’s experience. As soon as a 
patient is brought in suffering with 
steel in the eyeball, an effort is made 
at removal through the wound of entry. 
If this cannot be done without further 
injury to the eyeball, the patient is 
immediately sent to the roentgenolo- 
gist and the foreign body identified. 
If possible, the steel is pulled into the 
anterior chamber by means of the giant 
magnet, the current is turned off, a 
corneal incision is made if it is not 
already present, then with the point 
of magnetized scissors the steel is 
pulled out. In case the steel is 
found entangled in the iris, an iridec- 
tomy is performed. In two of the 
author’s cases, the steel had entered 
the lens and lodged in or behind it, 
producing a traumatic cataract; the 
steel was removed through the wound 
of entry, atropine was instilled, and 
the patient sent to hospital. Al- 
though both of these cases had trau- 
matic cataracts, no attempt was made 
to remove the lens at the time the 
steel was removed. At the end of 
one week each lens was milked out 
over the blade of a keratome without 
the least difficulty. 

Two other cases are reported with 
some detail.-—B. L. G. 
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Nystracmus. J. Ohm. Abstr. as 
follows from Med. Klin., June 5, 1925, 
vol. 21, p. 8389, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Aug. 8, 1925, vol. 85, p. 478. 

Ohm examined about 1,400 cases of 
nystagmus in miners and 300 in other 
persons, making exact registrations. 
The cause of nystagmus in miners is 
chiefly the insufficient light. The dis- 
turbance was not observed until the 
safety lamps came into use, and Raud- 
nitz discovered an identical condition 
in children kept in dark apartments. 
The frequency of the nystagmus move- 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION 
ILEPHANTIASIS FROM INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENT. GG. AMouecinz. Abstr. as 


follows from Policlinico, Rome, Aug. 10, 
1925, vol. 32, p. 1117, an Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Sept. 26, 1925, vol. 85, p. 





ments varies between fifty an, 
400 per minute. At the close , 
the nystagmus, the amplitude of the 
waves sinks to one-fiftieth mm., whj 
the frequency may increase to twely, 
to fifteen per second. He believes tha 
it is only an exaggeration of a physio. 
logic vibration of the eye, the fre. 
quency of which is above 2,000 pe; 
minute. The brain impulses seem to 
be tuned down because of the straip 
and other causes. The vestibular ap- 
paratus and the conscious will also 
play a rdle.—K. R. D. 


6 


OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Muccini gives an illustration of 
case of elephantiasis of the genit 
organs and legs which developed after 
an industrial accident 
right inguinal region from falling lum- 
ber.—K. R. D. 


‘a blow in th 


>: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


LOTTO. 
INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY 
FATIGUE, ETC. 
The INFLUENCE OF POSITION ON 


THE VITAL CAPACITY AND PERCENTAGE 
OF SUPPLEMENTARY AIR IN NORMAL 
PrerRsONS AND IN PATIENTS WITH 
LARGE SpuLeENs. FF. TT. Hunter. 
boston Med. and Surg. Jour., Aug. 6, 
1925, vol. 1938, pp. 252-254. 

In normal persons not only the 
vital capacity but also the percentage 
of supplementary and residual air are 
greater in the sitting than in the lying 
position. 

A large spleen may play a definite 
role in decreasing the percentage of 
supplementary air, but it does not 
necessarily cause the low vital capac- 
ity which occasionally occurs in myel- 
-B. L. G. 


ogenous leukemia. 


C‘LINICAL SPIROGRAPHY. |. PUL- 
MONARY RESPONSE TO WoRK IN Nor- 
MAL, OBESE, CARDIAC AND ANEMI 
Persons. S. G. Mudd and J. H. 
Means. Boston Med. and Surg. Jour.. 
Aug. 13, 1925, vol. 193, pp. 297-3509. 
This paper is the first of three deal- 
ing with spirographie studies on 
variety of problems and considers the 
effect of muscular work, both in nor- 
mal and in pathologie subjects. Tl 
mechanism employed consisted of th 
Roth modification of the Benedict 
metabolism apparatus, to which 
kymograph and a timing device were 
attached. The 
stair climbing, as it is a part of th 
routine life of the normal individual. 


exercise chosen was 


J.1.H 
Feb., 1°- 
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Charts give the results obtained in the 
‘yur groups of patients studied— 
namely, obese, cardiac, normal, and 
anemie—with respect to total ventila- 
tion, volume per breath, respiratory 
rate, pulse rate; rebreathing carbon 
dioxide to show increase in ventila- 
Hon with a normal adult and with 
natients having secondary anemia and 
pulmonary emphysema; and carbon 
dioxide dissociation curves for normal 
whole blood, normal plasma, whole 
blood in eases of secondary anemia, 
diabetic eoma, and uremic coma. 
Respiratory tracings are given show- 
ing response of individuals from each 
croup to the exercise. 
The obese groups showed the most 
arked increase in total ventilation— 
which might be due in part to dimin- 
shed cardiac reserve—in volume per 
breath, and in respiratory rate. The 
vroup with compensated cardiac dis- 
ease showed an increase in total ven- 
lation about two-thirds as marked as 
n the obese group, produced by an 
increase In the volume per breath as 
veil as an increase in respiratory rate. 
‘normal group showed an increase 
total ventilation one-third as 
marked as in the obese group and 
nearly one-half as pronounced as in 
‘he cardiac group, produced almost 
ntirely by an increase in volume per 
reath. The anemic group showed 
‘Increase in pulmonary ventilation 
‘ess than the normal group, the re- 
‘uced increase being produced by an 
ucrease In volume per breath, asso- 
ted with an actual reduction in 
‘espiratory rate, and being associated 
th an inereased tolerance for carbon 
uoxide. In each of the pathologic 
-roups studied, there were persons who 
responded quite like normal _indi- 


viduals, others who reacted in a very 
abnormal manner, as well as varia- 
tions between the two.—B. L. G. 


THe PuHystoLocicAL Basis oF 
ATHLETIC Recorps. A.V. Hill. Lan- 
cet, Sept. 5, 1925, vol. 2, pp. 481- 
ASG, 

Human activity in this address is 
examined in a novel way. Athletic 
records are taken, the pace attained 
per second is calculated for different 
distances from 100 yards upward. 
‘The results are shown in graphic form. 
tecords for men and women (where 
available) are considered for running, 
walking, swimming, skating, bicycling, 
and rowing. ‘The curves are found to 
have much in common, showing a 
high pace for short distances which 
fails off more or less rapidly and then 
approximates at longer distances to a 
straight line. It is shown that “the 
ideal way to run a race, possibly not 
from the point of view of winning it, 
but certainly from that of breaking 
the record for the distance, is to run 
it at constant speed.” In this connec- 
tion our readers will record ‘“The Ideal 
Work-Curve” by T. Bedford in Tuts 
JOURNAL (1922-1923, vol. 4, pp. 235- 
245). Human activity at work and 
play clearly presents similar charac- 
teristics. 

Professor Hill considers athletic 
records from the point of view of 
oxygen intake, oxygen requirement, 
and oxygen debt. He points out that 
muscles have a mechanism, depending 
on the formation of lactic acid in them, 
by which a large amount of oxidation 
may be put off to a time after the 
exercise has ended; in other words, 


muscles can go into oxygen debt. 
When an oxygen debt of about 15 
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liters has been incurred, the body 
becomes incapable of further effort; 
it is completely fatigued. The limit 
of speed is reached when this debt has 
been incurred. Oxygen requirement 
increases far more rapidly than speed, 
more like the second or third power of 
the speed, so that high speeds and 
intense efforts are very wasteful. 
Activities of men and women are 
compared and the conclusion is drawn 
that the ratio of the amount of energy 
expended by a woman in a given time 
as compared with that by a man of 
the same weight is about two-thirds. 
The teaching of athletes, like motion 
study for industry, consists in train- 
ing the performer to carry out the 
same movements at a given speed for 
a smaller expenditure of energy. The 
author finds that to exert a powerful 
force in a moderate rhythm 1s not 
anvthing like so tiring as to exert a 
much smaller force in a frequent 
rhythm. He points out that “our 
footsteps are dogged by the viscous- 
elastic properties of muscle, which 
prevent us from moving too fast, and 
which save us from breaking ourselves 
while we are attempting to break a 
record.’ He claims, and justly, that 
the practice of athletics is both a 
science and an art; the same may be 
said for industrial activity. He con- 
cludes that even if scientific contem- 
plation has given only some explana- 
tion of what every sportsman knows, 
still extra interest is added thereby to 
the study of activity.—E. L. C. 


Tur INFLUENCE OF SHORT TIME ON 
SPEED OF Propuction. II. G. H. 
Miles and A. Angles. Jour. Nat. Inst. 
Indust. Psychol., July, 1925, vol. 2, pp. 


S00—302. 


In confirmation of Vernon and Bed. 
ford (see Tuts Jour., 1925, vol, 7 
Abstr. Section, p. 105) who found that 
in several light occupations the speed 
of production reached a mavyimur 
during a forty-hour week, and fell of 
distinctly both when longer and 
shorter hours than this were worked. 
the writers of this second report 
found that in box making a similay 
relationship showed _ itself. Thus 
when a_ thirty-six-hour week was 
worked, the hourly rate of production 
was 4.2 per cent. below the forty-hour 
standard; and when forty-four-hour 
and forty-eight-hour weeks were 
worked, the rates were 3.4 and 8.5 
per cent., respectively, below it. Ap- 
parently the forty-hour week was ac- 
cepted as the norm; hence a reduction 
or an increase of hours caused a dis- 
location of the habitual working pace, 
and it took some weeks to adjust the 
working pace and establish a new 
norm. Again, short time tends to 
breed dissatisfaction and discontent 
in the workers, and there are other 
psychic factors which assist in produc- 
ing the observed result.-H. M. \. 


Can LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS ON 
Outrreut Turow Licut ON PROBLEMs 
or INpusTRIAL Fatiagur? H. M. Ver- 
non. Brit. Jour. Psychol., 1925, vol. 
15, pp. 393-404. 

Laboratory experiments are usually 
made on a very small number of sub- 
jects for a period of only a few weeks, 
and the work periods generally last 
for fewer hours than those imposed 00 
genuine industrial workers. Hence 
the subjects can work at maximum 
speed as they have ample time for 
recuperation in nonworking hours. 
Recent evidence shows that most iD- 


J. 1. H. 


1QZh 
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justrial workers, taken as a group, 
»aintain a nearly even rate of pro- 
juetion throughout the working day, 
except for the first half hour, when 
‘hey are “warming up.” Individual 
workers, however, are very far from 
attaining aneven standard. Ividence 
‘; adduced to show that in several 
different occupations such as _ label- 
ng, making cartons, ete., individual 
workers (thoroughly experienced) 
showed hourly outputs which varied 
from their respective mean outputs so 
widely as to give coefficients of vari- 
ability amounting to from 7.4 to 14. 
Again, even the average hourly out- 
nut of a group of girls, though usually 
ly uniform during the working 
day, was found to show a fall of 10 per 


near 


cent. during the course of each work 
spell when a period of hot weather 
suddenly set in. Moreover, labora- 
tory tests usually differ in character 
from genuine industrial operations, 
and itis very hazardous to argue from 
results obtained in one operation to 
which 


another. 


t 


obtained in 
the 
hourly frequency of spoilt work in in- 


} 
iose 


may be 
Thus observations on 


dustry give most divergent results in 
different occupations, the maximum 
by no means always occurring at times 
when the workers are most fatigued. 
Again, observations on the effects of 
rest pauses on output differ widely 
1 laboratory experiments and under 
industrial conditions. Hence it is con- 
cluded that in order to obtain infor- 
ation which can be directly applied 
‘0 Industrial problems, it is necessary 
collect this information strictly 
under industrial conditions. 
Vas 


; ‘CAL WORK IN THE TROPICS. 
ud Jour. Nat. Inst. In- 


RR. Dunlop. 


dust. Psychol., July, 1925, vol. 2, pp. 
305-312. 

Observations were made on the out- 
put of groups of industrial workers in 
Trinidad. Six laborers were set to 
fork parallel strips of land 18 feet 
wide, and the work done was marked 
off every fifteen minutes. Onan aver- 
age, output rose from about 4 to a 
maximum of 6 during the first two 
hours, and fell gradually in the next 
two hours to 3. After one and a 
quarter hours’ rest it started again at 
2 and in the next hour worked up to 4, 
but then it rapidly dwindled, and most 
of the workers ceased altogether, in 
spite of pecuniary inducements to go 
on, for their normal working day is 
only four or five hours. 

‘lwo boys employed in potting cacao 
vorked for two four-hour spells, with 
a one-hour break in between, and their 
output was more steady. It reached 
a maximum in the third hour of the 
first spell, but fell off rather rapidly 
in the last two hours of the afternoon 
spell. Other observations were made 
on the tappers of rubber trees. 


were observed 


some 
to use more common 
than eg., to tap 
the best trees first, for these usually 
flow longest and might delay comple- 
tion of the task if left till the end. 
Other qualitative observations were 
cutters. 


sense others. 


made on 


H. M. V. 


sugar cane 


LABOUR IN 
Internat. 


and 


Hours OF INDUSTRY, 
UNITED STATES. Labour 
Office, Studies Rep., Series D 
(Wages and Hours) No. 14, 1925, pp. 
120. 

NIGHT WORK IN 


BAKERIES. Com- 


munications from Governments on the 
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Proposed Draft Convention Provision- 
ally Adopted by the Sixth Session of the 
International Labour Conference. (F7- 
nal Vote.) Labour Office, 


1925, pp. 24. 


Internat. 


VV EEKLY SUSPENSION OF WORK FOR 





MANUFACTURING PROCESSES WHERE 
Tank FurNAcES ARE UsEp. (oy. 
munications from Governments on +}, 
Proposed Draft Convention Provision. 
ally Adopted by the Sizth Session of 
the International Labour Confereng. 
(Final Vote.) Internat. Labour Office. 





Twenty-four Hours IN Guass- 1925, pp. 16. oe] 
fi 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 
N 
; - sia f 
REDUCING ABSENTEEISM OF impaired vision were found. They 

Women. H. D. Martin and C. SS. were referred to a specialist with whom ; 
Wayman. Hosp. Management, July, the Company had made special ar- \ 


1925, vol. 20, pp. 62-65. 

This article gives the results of a 
study of absenteeism among the 
women workers of the United States 
Shoe Company of Cincinnati. Before 
the organization of the medical depart- 
ment 35 per cent. of the complaints 
registered per month were headaches. 
This problem was, therefore, one of 
the first matters to be investigated 
by the department. It was suspected 
that the cement used in the fitting 
room might be responsible for a large 
number of these headaches; an exami- 
nation of it was made and it was found 
to contain by weight over 90 per 
cent. volatile substance (a petroleum 
distillate). Reference to the litera- 
ture showed that in a study of occupa- 
tional diseases in Ohio 5 to 10 per 
cent. of persons using cement such as 
this suffered from an industrial pol- 
soning. As a result of this investiga- 
tion changes were made in the fitting 
department and the number of head- 
aches was reduced considerably, al- 
though not to the extent that had 
been expected. 

Kye examinations were next made 
and a number of workers with greatly 


rangements; the cost of the examina- 
tion and the correction were met by the 
employee. 

A study was also made of dysmenor- 
rhea, and absenteeism from this cause 
has been reduced to a minimum. 

The medical department has suc- 
ceeded in reducing the frequency rate 
of absenteeism 30 per cent., and the 
severity rate 25 per cent. 
production due to absenteeism before 
the establishment of the department 
was 13.5 per cent. Through the 
efforts of the department it has been 
reduced to 7.7 per cent.—a reduction 
which represents a saving of approxi- 
mately $50,000 in one year.—M. ©.>. 


Loss in 


TEACHERS’ HEALTH AS A RESULT 01 
TRAINING AND OccupaTION. &. 
Fleming. Nation’s Health, Aug., 192, 
vol. 7, pp. 519-622. 

A questionnaire on the subject 0! 
teachers’ health was sent by the 
Bureau of Education at Washington. 
D. C., to state superintendents ©! 
education, superintendents of city 
schools, and principals of teachers 
colleges and normal schools. It We 
learned that while millions of dollars 
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are spent annually on the health of 
~hoolehildren, practically nothing is 
ost to conserve that of the teachers. 
The author considers that the teachers’ 
training schools are at fault in their 
‘jilure to stress the value of health 
and to train the teachers to demand 
enforcement of the few laws existing 
for their benefit.—E. 8. C. 


[INDUSTRIAL DANGERS FOR PREG- 
xint WomeN. M. Hirsch. Zentralbl. 
f Gyndk., Aug. 8, 1925, vol. 49, p. 1793. 
Top DANGERS wITtH Respect TO 
PREGNANCY AND CHILDBIRTH FOR 
WomeN EMPLOYED INDUSTRIALLY. 
Berlin Letter, Jour. Am. Med. Agsn., 
Sept. 12, 1925, vol. 85, p. 840. 

In a recent address on the subject 
of the disadvantages with regard to 


pregnancy, birth, and childbed result- 
ing for women employed industrially, 
Dr. M. Hirsch recently presented the 
following data: 


Until it will be possible to free ail preg- 
nant women (married or unmarried) from 
he disadvantages of industrial work, the 
following minimal requirements should be 
recognized and adopted: (1) prohibition of 
industrial work, on the part of pregnant 
women, for the last three months of preg- 
nancy; (2) limitation of industrial work by 
pregnant women in the fifth and sixth 
months of pregnancy to four hours a day 
at the most, and in the third and fourth 
months of pregnancy to six hours a day, 
with two hours’ rest at noon; (3) remunera- 
tion, for the loss of wages, from state funds 
' irom some form of obligatory mutual 
insurance, 

As prophylactic measures for pregnant 
n the following suggestions were 


V Omen 


made: (1) provision of seats in connection 


(h forms of work that require an unin- 
‘errupted standing posture or constant 


“aiking about; (2) provision of a pleasantly 


‘nished rest room in large industrial 
ants where women, not only during the 
‘ periods but also in case of weakness or 


temporary incapacity, may have an oppor- 
tunity to lie down on a comfortable couch; 
(3) provision of medicaments that medi- 
cal experience has shown to be beneficial in 
pregnancy; (4) provision of canteens for 
supplying extra provisions, delicacies, bev- 
erages, and other articles that meet the 
special needs of pregnant women; (5) em- 
ployment of factory physicians; (6) estab- 
lishment of medical consultation hours for 
pregnant women in large industrial plants; 
(7) employment of women physicians as in- 
dustrial superintendents, with the obliga- 
tion of devoting special attention to preg- 
nant women and making a special study 
of the effects of industrial work on the body 
and the mental and psychic life of women 
during the period of pregnancy; (8) obliga- 
tion of the women superintendents to give 
special time and attention to pregnant 
yvomen in connection with the labor proc- 
esses; (9) creation of medical consultation 
centers for pregnant women in the com- 
munes; (10) absolute recognition of preg- 
naney discomforts as sickness within the 
meaning of the federal health insurance 
system as exemplified by the Krankenkassen, 
or health insurance societies; (11) obliga- 
tion of Krankenkassen to assume the ex- 
pense of medical treatment and the furnish- 
ing of medicaments tothe families of insured 
married persons; and (12) assumption by the 
Krankenkassen of the hospital expense of a 
normal as well as a difficult confinement, 
with a proper per diem allowance. 


test FOR Wor«kInG MOTHERS. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 19, 1925, 
vol. 85, p. 912. 

Chile recently passed a law which 
provides that every working mother 
must have a period of rest of forty 
days before and twenty days after 
childbirth, and that her position be 
held for her during this period. ‘The 
law requires also that factories pro- 
vide nurseries for the babies of work- 
ing mothers and that free periods dur- 
ing the day must be granted for 


mothers to nurse their children. 
kK. R. D. 
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SAFEGUARDING THE HEALTH OF THE 
WOMEN IN INpustRY. C. T. Brown. 
Nattion’s Health, Sept., 1925, 
626-627. 


vol. 7, pp. 


The author deseribes the measures 
taken by the Prudential Life Insurance 
Company of America, Newark, N. J., 
to conserve the health of their women 
The hours of work are 
short, 8:30 until 4 o’clock, with an 
hour at noon and _ half-holiday on 
Saturdays. 


employees. 


The Company furnishes 
a hot nourishing lunch, maintains a 
recreation room and infirmary, and 
stimulates interest in athletics. There 
are rest periods morning and after- 
noon, in an attempt to break the mo- 
notony of routine. Under such condi- 
tions as these, attendance records are 
admirable and the women are prob- 
ably benefited rather than injured by 
their work.—E. 8S. C. 


SHOULD RETARDED CHILDREN LEAVE 


Scuoot FoR Work. MM. E. Roach. 
Nation’s Health, Aug., 1925, vol. 7, 


pp. d39-541, 

Children between the ages of 14 and 
16 who work may do so, in Illinois, 
only when certificated by schools. 
‘To gain a certificate a child must pass 
a physical examination, which is re- 
peated whenever he changes his job. 
A slight gain to the community is thus 
effected children are 
led to defects. 


However the conclusions of the investi- 


beeause these 


remedy physical 





gator are that 95 per cent. of retarded 
children working are capable of mak. 
ing further progress in school if givey 
a chance, and that children starting to 
work under the present conditions 
are not better off at work and do not 
make progress in the industrial world 
and are merely added to an already 
overlarge army of incompetents. 
There was evidence that the majority 
of these children went to work at 14 
not because of the crying need of their 
families, but because of the survival 
among our foreign-born population of 
the idea that as soon as permitted by 
law children should contribute to the 
family budget.—E. 8. C. 


A KINDERGARTEN-NURSERY PRoJ- 
ECT Run By INpustry. 5S. P?. Moore. 
Nation’s Health, Sept., 19.25, vol. 7, pp. 
G13-615. 

One feature of the industrial welfare 
program of the Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., is a kindergarten- 
nursery for the children of working 
mothers. Children, admitted on 
recommendation of the director of 
personnel, are cared for in two shifts, 
from 7 in the morning till 3 in the 
afternoon, and from 3 until 7. Al 
children have regular physical exami- 
nations, oral hygienic care, play in 
the sunshine at stated intervals, one 
well-balanced meal, and one supple- 
mentary luncheon. <A continuous In- 
dividual record of the child and its 
progress is kept.—E. 5. C. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMI- 
NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 


Dry Air Fitters. S. £2. Dibble. 
Jour. Am. Soc. Heating and Ventil. 
fing., Aug., 19.25, vol. 31, pp. 411-414. 


This is a brief discussion of appara 

. . ] , 

tus used and results obtained in thé 
testing of dry air filters. The author 


J.1.H. 
Feb., 1920 
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recommends that a code for testing 
sich filters be adopted so that tests 
ean be made with standardized instru- 
ments. 7. U. 


DecipING Factors OF ADEQUATE 
VentinATION. W. J. McConnell. 
Jour. Am. Soc. Heating and Ventil. 
Eng., July, 1925, vol. 31, pp. 367-370. 

The author emphasizes the signifi- 
cance of temperature, humidity, and 
air movement as the deciding factors 
of adequate ventilation. The article 
isa summary of experimental facts dis- 
overed by the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers in 
co-operation with the United States 
Bureau of Mines and the United States 


Public Health Service. Abstracts of 
this investigation have appeared in 
previous issues of THis JOURNAL.— 
oe A 


FACTORY VENTILATION AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL TuBERCULOSIS. C.-2. A. 
Winslow. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 


26, 1925, vol. 85, pp. 968-973. 


This article is a review of the general 
problems of factory ventilation and of 
the special and peculiar ventilation 
problems created in factories by the 
presence of toxic fumes and injurious 
dusts. Especial emphasis is laid on 
the striking statistical relation be- 
tween the tuberculosis death rate and 
exposure to the inhalation of silicious 
dusts.—K. R. D. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 
Work. L. H. Frechtling. Hosp. 
Management, April, 1925, vol. 19, pp. 
6-70. 

This is an account of the health 
service work in the paper mills of 
the Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. In this study 
the author subdivides the work into 
‘ve classes of health service: medical, 
surgical, dental, nursing, and sanitary. 

The medical department. classifies 
.ll the men and women examined into 
‘our classes: Class A, those with no 
physical defects; Class B, those with 
efects so slight as not to make them 
‘hazard on any job; Class C, those 
vith defects great enough to necessi- 
‘ate certain limited work; Class D, 
“10se rejected—comprising 2.5 per 


cent. of the 8395 examined by the 
department, a percentage which is 
reducible on reexamination. ‘The sur- 
gical and medical departments are 
operated as a unit. Dental service 
covers both prophylaxis and first aid. 
The nursing service employs two 
nurses: the intramural nurse who 
assists with first aid, keeps records, 
and assists in the educational work of 
the department; and the visiting nurse 
who goes into the workers’ homes. A 
sanitary corps supervises the cleaning 
of the plant, ventilation, lighting, and 
drinking water supply.—B. A. 


Tue MepicaLt WorkK OF THE GEN- 
ERAL ELecTRIC COMPANY, OAKLAND 
Mazpa Lamp Division. N.G. Smith. 
Alameda County Pub. Health News, 
April, 1925, vol. 3, pp. 26-28. 
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All applicants for employment are 
first interviewed by a full time nurse. 
‘Those who are found to be fit are sent 
to the foreman in need of help for 
private Applicants ac- 
cepted by him are sent to the nurse 
for further oral medical examination. 
ives are tested, hearing checked, nu- 


conference. 


trition noted, hemoglobin taken, pre- 
vious illness charted, history of expo- 
sure to tuberculosis, vaccination and 
early fevers recorded, together with 
weight, height, and age. Finally the 
applicants are referred to the medical 
adviser who is in attendance three 
days a week for examination of the 
blood pressure. 
Rejections, if any, are temporary, 


heart, lungs, and 
and the applicants are put in a hope- 
The part time 
physician does not undertake to care 


ful frame of mind, 
for any patients; they are referred to 
their family physicians or to a speci- 
There is also a part time dentist 
who examines all applicants, but as in 


alist. 


the case of the part time physician he 
does none of the dental work required; 
he simply refers the applicant to his 
own dentist. 

Periodic examinations are made by 
the medical adviser. Injuries are 
given first aid treatment, sometimes 
are cared for at the plant, and some- 
times referred to the family physician. 


Undernourished workers are given , 
glass of milk and a graham cracke, 
twice a day.—-M. C. S. 


HospiTaLt SAVES WORKERS $100,()(j)) 
Hosp. Managemeni, May, 1925, wl 
19, p. 69. 

Prior to the establishment of the 
hospital department of the Marion 
Steam Shovel Company, Marion 
Ohio, which was started ten years ago. 
10 per cent. of the diseases contracted 
by employees were the results of wounds 
infected because of neglect. The ratio 
of infected wounds among employees 
has now decreased to 0.5 per cent. of 
those treated at the hospital, accord- 
ing to the physician in charge. This 
has been accomplished by obliging 
each employee who suffers even the 
slightest injury while at work to fill 
out ahospitaleard. When discharged 
a record of the case is made and the 
worker loses no time as far as his 
vages are concerned. ‘The _ hospital 
takes care of from seventy-five to 
100 cases every day, 
being very slight. It consists of a large 
operating room, an X-ray room, an 
anteroom, the doctor’s private office, 
and a women’s room. In the equip- 
ment of the operating room is a large 
magnet for extracting steel splinters 
imbedded in the body.——B. A. 


most cases 


INDUSTRIAL PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE: 
HOUSING, ETC. 


Tue Housina SITUATION IN THE 
Unirep Sratres. Jnternat. 
Office, Studies and Lep., 
(Housing and Welfare) No. 2, 1925, pp. 


) 


OX 
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Series G 


This report is concerned for the most 
part with the general housing situ 
tion. ‘There is, however, a short sec 
tion (pp. 28-30) devoted to housing by 
employers, in which reference is made 
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‘) the housing arrangements of the 
4merican Woolen Company, the Den- 
ison Manufacturing Company, the 
Carnegie Steel Company, and the oil 
and manufacturing concerns of Bay- 
onne, N. J., such as the Standard Oil 
Company, Tide Water Oil Company, 


Babcock and Wilcox Company, Pacitic 
Borax Company, International Nickel 
Company, American Radiator Com- 
pany, who have entered on a joint 
plan to be carried out by the Bayonne 
Housing Corporation.—M. C. 5. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT IN 
ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


THe Human Factor. Published 
by the Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene. 

This new bulletin of the Massachu- 
setts Society for Mental Hygiene is 
published quarterly and is concerned 
largely with the everyday problems of 
industrial relations. Its purpose is 
“to bring the principles of mental 
uygiene into the everyday life of busi- 
ness and industrial institutions and to 
make positive and definite contribu- 
tions to the health and happiness of 


* . ° \ 7 oe! ) 
workers. 


SPEED VERSUS ACCURACY IN THE 

UEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL SKILL. 
C. Myers. Jour. Personnel Res., 

May, 1925, vol. 4, pp. 20-22. 

The author reviews some. school 
experiments that show how wasteful 
it is to place too early emphasis on 
speed. Experiments under industrial 
conditions are needed to determine 
whether here also it is not economical 
in the long run to stress accuracy at 
the start. -M. C. S. 


| 
| 


Tar a i oe ae) ‘ Y Y 
LINDRANCES TO OvuTPUT. Jour. 


\? 


Vat. Inst. Indust. Psychol., July, 1925, 
pp. 291-299. 

_ Ina publie discussion on this subject 

y the investigators of the National 

institute of Industrial Psychology it 


was pointed out that piece rate sys- 
tems were often defective; e.g., at one 
large factory a standard was _ set 
which limited the workers’ earnings 
to a certain sum per week, and in con- 
sequence, though some of the workers 
could earn well beyond the limit, they 
made no attempt to do so. Time 
rates are defective if they take no 
account of the quantity of work done 
when the workers differ greatly in 
‘rapacity, for the best workers some- 
times turn out twice as much work as 
the worst ones. In some factories no 
encouragement is offered to the work- 
men to suggest improvements, and in 
one instance, in which a foreman in- 
vented a mechanical device, he re- 
ceived no reward, the device being 
patented in the manager’s name. 
Again, output is often reduced because 
of lack of tact on the part of foremen. 
The men will “get their own back”’ 
from a bullying type of man by de- 
liberately taking things easily or by 
spoiling work. Management is often 
defective; e.g., at two collieries every 
man had the right of calling personally 
on the manager to make complaints, 
and they received sympathetic treat- 
ment, but at a third colliery they were 
received brusquely, and made to real- 
ize their inferiority of status. 
agreed that 


It was 


though there was no 
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direct evidence that the trade unions 
gave Official support to the policy of 
“ca’ canny,’ they set their face against 
piecework, and the workers themselves 
frequently practised ‘ca’ canny” on 
their own initiative. It was felt that 
the greatest essential of today was that 
« square deal should be given in in- 


dustry.—H. M. V. 


RESEARCH IN SELECTION OF MorTor- 
MEN: Parr lt. SURVEY OF THE LITERA- 
TURE. M.S. Viteles. Jour. Person- 
nel Res., July, 1925, vol. 4, pp. 100- 
114, 

This article summarizes the pub- 
lished reports of research in America, 
Germany, Irance, and Belgium in the 
selection of motormen, and thus pre- 
pares the way for two succeeding 
articles descriptive of experimental 
work which has extended over a _ pe- 


riod of five years.-M. C.S. 
VOCATIONAL TESTS IN THE ENGI- 
NEERING ‘TRADE. A. Tagg. Jour. 


Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychol., July, 1925, 
vol. 2, pp. 813-323. 

‘Tests have been constructed for the 
innate abilities which go to make up 
the personality of a good engineer. 
The tests employed were used for indi- 
cating ability in draftmanship, turning, 
fitting, pattern making, machine 
operating, and toolmaking. It was 
found that few of the standard tests of 
the psychologic laboratory are valid 
in vocational guidance and selection, 
for they mostly give very low correla- 
tions with the practical abilities which 
they are employed to test. The tests 
selected were applied to 126 subjects, 
and they consisted of (a) inverse 
drawing test, z.e., making a drawing 
of the inverse of a simple diagram: 


correlation coefficients of 0.42 to 0,99 
were observed; (6) cube building 
(Link): this gave coefficients of 0,57 
to 0.72; (c) form board test, or fitting 
triangular pieces of slightly differen; 
size into the corresponding holes jn 4 
board: this gave coefficients of 0.83 
to 0.86; (d) form building, or fitting 
together four pieces of metal of yari- 
ous shapes and sizes so as to form 4 
rectangle: this gave coefficients of ().42 
to 0.72; (e) strip building, or fitting 
into a shallow tray pairs of pieces 
which just make up.the width of the 
tray: this gave coefficients of 0.54 to 
0.72; (f) drilling machine test, which 
consisted in ‘‘spotting’’ the center of a 
circle with a needle placed in the 
chuck of a drilling machine: this gave 
coefficients of 0.43 to 0.70; (g) slide 
rest test, or ability to trace a simple 
diagram by working the screws of a 
slide rest: this gave coefficients of 
0.39 to 0.62. Also a divided atten- 
tion test and an assembly test were 
employed. The general intelligence 
was tested by some of the well-known 
tests, and the physique by medical 
inspection. The temperamental dis- 
position was determined by a personal 
interview, in which the candidate was 
first asked to write answers to ques- 
tions concerning home life, work he 
liked best, ete.—H. M. V. 


THE PsyYcHOLOGICAL ASPECT OF 
Rattroap Insury. B. R. Tucker and 
R.F. Gayle. South. Med. Jour., Aug., 
1925, vol. 18, pp. 581-584. 

The psychologic aspect of injury to 
a railroad employee begins a long time 
before the accident or injury. It 
would indeed be economical, from 
several standpoints, for the railroads 
to have each of their employees phys!- 
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sally and neurologically examined be- 
fore he is put on the payroll. Were 
‘his done many suits for damages 
saused by a traumatic neurosis could 
he avoided. A routine Wassermann 
‘est should be made, for syphilis 
wounds heal slowly and _ disability 
later may be claimed from the acci- 
jent which rightly belongs to syphilis 
of the viscera or central nervous sys- 
tem. <A differential diagnosis must be 
made between malingering and func- 
tional traumatic neurosis based upon 
compensation; the difference between 
the two being that malingering is a 
conscious assumption of symptoms for 
the conscious purpose of gaining com- 


pensation, while a functional trau- 
matic neurosis is a subconscious as- 
sumption of symptoms with a sub- 
conscious desire for compensation. 


The authors’ experience with rail- 


roads is that the railroads desire in 
every way to be just to their injured, 
that they are frequently overgenerous 
in their offers of compensation, that 
their early records are often incom- 
plete, that their court cases are not 
fought, at times, with the proper vigor, 
that as a rule they are imposed upon 


by the awards of the juries, and that 
frequently not enough attention is paid 
to the neurologic and psychologic as- 
pect of the case. —B. L. G. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


IMPLOYES’ RECREATION Is EMpHa- 
sizeD. N.J. Harkness. Hosp. Man- 
agement, May, 1925, vol. 19, pp. 66- 


the Brunswick - Balke - Collender 
Company has built at its Dubuque 
factory a recreation building on land 
adjoining the plant. The first floor 
is occupied by the girls’ rest room and 
restaurant, reception and lounging 
rooms, and by six billiard tables and 
tour howling alleys. The second floor 
is used as an auditorium, dance hall, 
and banquet room. The Company 
leases the billiard, bowling, restaur- 
ant, soft drink, candy, and tobacco 
concessions in the building to a man 
known as the manager, who is re- 
sponsible for its proper upkeep, for 
Supplying satisfactory meals, and in 
general for the successful operation of 
the recreation equipment. The fac- 


Or 


ry mutual benefit association, in 


+ 
- 


addition to its sick and death benefit 
funds, functions through its commit- 
tees in the recreation activities of the 
employees, such as the dances, the 
factory newspaper, the band, billiard 
and bowling tournaments, outdoor 
sports, etc. The plant manager 
attests the practicability of the recrea- 
tional plan in the following words: 
“We have had very little labor trouble 
since the recreation department has 
been in operation.’’—B. A. 


RELIEVING STRAIN THROUGH PLAY. 
M. 8B. Brodke. Alameda County Pub. 
Health News, April, 1925, vol. 3, pp. 
5-10. 

Miss Brodke, director of the indus- 
trial activities of the Recreation De- 
partment of Oakland, Calif., tells 
briefly of the service which this De- 
partment has been able to perform for 
industry during the last five years 
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through its Industrial Athletic Asso- 
ciation. This Association embraces a 
membership of thirty-five of the larger 
industrial plants of the city and reaches 
approximately 5,000 workers. Recrea- 
tional programs are arranged for the 
worker’s noon hour and for his leisure 
time. Hmployers and employees voice 
the opinion that the Association has 
created a better spirit of fellowship 
and has done much to improve the 
physical and mental health of the 
workers. ‘There has been a great de- 
crease 1n labor turnover and in absen- 
teeism.—M. C. 8. 


PHYSICIAN AND BENEFIT Assoc} 


A- 
TION IN INDUsTRY. O. A. Cannor, 


Canadian Med. Assn. Jour., June, 1923 
vol. 15, p. 619. 


A Luncu Room WHERE Emp.toyprs 
Can CooK THEIR OWN Meats. 
Nation’s Health, Oct., 1925, vol. » 
pp. 708-709. 

The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston provides an elec. 
trically equipped and attractively 
decorated room where its women em.- 


ployees may cook. their lunches, 
E.8. C. 


MALINGERING 


Tests FOR VISION MALINGERING. 
V. 7. Holland. Hosp. Management, 
May, 1925, vol. 19, p. 69. 

‘The tests adopted to detect malin- 
gering by the New York City office of 
the New York State Department of 
Labor are given. Most important is 
the use of a high convex lens of 10 or 
20 diopters placed before the good eye 
and a low coneave lens placed before 
the other eye, thus leading the man to 
suspect that he is using his good eye 
only for the test. It is impossible for 


him to see anything with his good 
eye with a lens of 10 diopters before it. 
Other tests are: the use of a very high 
prism so placed that it produces ea 
vertical diplopia; the use of comple- 
mentary colors, red and green before 
each eye, in the ordinary Snellen test 
for malingering, the letters on the 
chart being also red and green and the 
colors neutralizing each other; the 


bar-reading test for close work. 
B. A. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


SoME ACHIEVEMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL 
LEGISLATION AND HyGIene. 7. Oliver. 
Lancet, Sept. 19, 19.25, vol. 2, pp. 6380- 
O52. 

This is an address delivered to the 
Congress of Industrial Hygiene, held 
at Amsterdam, September, 1925. 

Some results of industrial legisla- 
tion are here set forth, particularly 


in the coal mining industry of Great 
Britain where the first Act of 1842 was 
followed by a reduction in accident 
mortality from 5.2 per thousand em- 
ployed in the period 1851 to 1855 to 1. 
per thousand in 1911 to 1920. In 
other countries reductions have also 
been brought about, but are not 8° 
pronounced. Prevention of explosions 
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has been mainly the cause, based on an 
anderstanding of how _ explosions 
originate and spread. On the other 
hand, preventive measures such as 
yater spraying may favor the spread of 
ankylostomiasis as occurred in West- 
phalia between 1896 when there were 
07 eases and 1902 when there were 
1355. Coincident with advancing 
legislation the general mortality of 
miners has greatly improved. 

Legislation has abolished _ phos- 
phorus necrosis by prohibiting the use 
of yellow phosphorus in the manufac- 
ture of matches, and has greatly 
lessened plumbism by strict control of 
lead industries. By restricting the use 
of arsenical pigments in wall-papers 
the house dweller has been protected 
against arsine poisoning. 

New methods of silvering mirrors 
and of vuleanizing rubber have elimi- 
nated risks of mercurialism and poison- 
ing from bisulphide of carbon. 

Advances in industrial hygiene made 
in one country have been adopted in 
others; the cause of international 
brotherhood has thereby been pro- 
moted.—E. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL 'TOXICATIONS UNDER 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION Act. W. 
(. Givens. Canadian Med. Assn. 
Jour., May, 1925, vol. 15, p. 512. 


QUALITY OF TREATMENT FOR 
NATIONAL AND ForEIGN WorKERS 
AS ReGARDS WorRKMEN’s COMPEN- 
“ATION FOR ACCIDENTS. Commun- 
ications from Governments on the 


Proposed Draft Convention and Recom- 
mendation Provisionally Adopted by 
the Sixth Session of the International 
Labour Conference. (Final Vote.) In- 
ternat. Labour Office, 1925, pp. 19. 


REPORT ON WORKMEN'S COMPENSA- 
TION. Internat. Labour Office, 1925, 
pp. 199. 

SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT ON WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. Internat. 
Labour Office, 1925, pp. 62. 

These reports contain the replies of 
the different countries to the question- 
naire sent out from the International 
Labour Office, a general survey of the 
question in the light of these replies, 
and conclusions and texts of two pro- 
posed draft conventions and two draft 
recommendations._-M. C. 8. 


ESTIMATION OF PERMANENT DiIs- 
ABILITY IN INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 
H.H. Kessler. Nations’ Health, July, 
1925, vol. 7, pp. 465-467, 516. 

Rational appraisal of industrial acci- 
dents takes into consideration voca- 
tional, economic, and functional loss. 
The most practical and equitable 
method is measurement of functional 
loss, which is achieved by use of the 
arthrometer for measuring movements 
of joints, and the dynamometer for 
measuring the condition of possible 
movement, power, and innervation 
(agility or dexterity) of the muscles. 
‘The medical examiner should stand as 
arbitrator between the employer and 
the employee... 8. C. 


REHABILITATION OF DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


OCCUPATION AND ‘TUBERCULOSIS. 
: E. { hapman. Jour. Roy. San. Inst.., 
, vol. 46, pp. 119-126. 


T 
J 


f ; 
; 


The position is accepted that sana- 
torium patients after discharge often 
break down on reentering civil life, on 
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account of home and industrial en- 
vironment. The ideal procedure 
would be to use village settlements 
where, under medical supervision, em- 
ployment followed propor- 
tional to physical capacity and pre- 
Difficulties in the way of 
Then a sketch 
is given of the “‘Altro’’ workshop in 
New York, started in 1915; of the 
“Factory in the Fields’? organized 
five years ago in Leeds; and of the 
workshop of the “Spero-Leather 
Workers’”’ in 1923. In 
each occupational require- 
subordinated to medical 
Kmployment schemes of this 
kind under skilled management may 
just become self-supporting; but, if 
they are run without incurring any 
considerable loss, they should be con- 
sidered successful, since against any 
financial deficit must be set the gain in 
prolonging and saving lives.—E. L. C. 


can be 


vious skill. 
action are discussed. 


established 
scheme, 
ments are 


needs. 


A WorKING COLONY FOR THE TU- 
BERCULOUS. J. Johnstone. Jour. 
Roy. San. Inst., 1925, vol. 46, pp. 127- 
128. 

A short description is given of the 
Hairmyres Colony in the county of 
Lanark. Here industrial workshops 






were opened in October, 1923, wher 
men are trained as motor mechanics 
cabinet-makers, boot repairers, ang 
basket-makers. There are also oy}. 
door departments for market gardens 
forest nursery, poultry farming, anq 
pig keeping. All trainees must prom- 
ise to stay one year, and after the first 
month they are paid £5 a week. After 
training, the trainees have to be settled 
in civilian life. The opinion is ex- 
pressed that the results will be excel- 
lent, and worth the time and expendi- 
ture involved.—E. L. C. 


THE SETTLEMENT SCHEME IN THE 
TREATMENT OF PULMONARY TUBERCU- 
Losis. J.B. McDougall. Jour. Roy. 
San. Inst., 1925, vol. 46, pp. 128-129. 

The Settlement Scheme of the 
Wooley Sanatorium near Hexham is 
here dealt with. A magazine is pro- 
duced at the settlement. Tur and 
wool farming, by raising rabbits, is 
carried on, as well as pig farming. 
The Settlement has its own shop and 
boot repairing department, and also 
a section for wood working. The 
hotel was built entirely by patients, 
where they live on the dormitory sys- 
tem. The scheme is reported to be 
working well. —-E. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


TUBERCULOSIS MORTALITY AND IN- 
DUSTRIALIZATION. (. Wolff. Abstr. as 
follows from Klin. Wehnschr., July 23, 
1925, vol. 4, p. 1459, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Sept. 12, 1925, vol. 85, p. 859. 

Wolff shows with a large amount of 
statistical material that the tuberculo- 


sis mortality rate is considerably lower 
in densely populated, indust rialized 
districts, such as England or Saxony, 
than in the much less highly civilized 
alpine districts of Bavaria and Austria 


and in the steppes of Hungary. 
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‘dustrial medicine is with us and 


me to stay; every day the in- 
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dustrial physician or surgeon is coming 
to amore and more prominent position 
in the profession. Industrial medicine 
is not simply a field for the ordinary 
practice of general medicine and sur- 
gerv; it is a development which in 
its broader sense includes preventive 
medicine. The industrial surgeon of 
today believes in and advocates phys- 
ical examination of all applicants for 
work and the keeping of exact records 
of these examinations. The final test 
of this type of surgeon is the value of 
the service that he renders. The 
capacity of the industrial physician 
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to serve is measured by the man him- 
self, his preparation, his vision, and, 
most of all, his attitude toward his 
job—B. L. G, 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE BY I¢MPLoy- 
ERS’ OrGANIZATIONS. I’. L. Rector. 
Am. Jour. Pub. Health, May, 1925, vol. 
15, pp. 423-426. 

Few organizations of employers 
have taken up the question of indus- 
trial medicine and hygiene to any 
extent. This paper sketches the work 
being done by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, an organization of 
some thirty-two national and state 
manufacturers’ associations; this board 
works in connection with the Confer- 
ence Board of Physicians in Industry, 
thus attempting to be a clearing house 
for information bearing on all general 
industrial medical subjects. The New 
England Conference of Industrial Phy- 
siclans works along similar lines.— 
B. L. G. 


The RO6.Le or THE FEDERAL Govy- 
ERNMENT IN PROMOTING INDUSTRIAL 
HyGienrg. W. S. Bean. Am. Jour. 
Pub. [ealth, July, 1925, vol. 25, pp. 
625-629. 

The health activities of the federal 
government are carried on under two 
general clauses of the Constitution: 
the one granting the national govern- 
ment powers to make laws regulating 
commerce with foreign nations and 
among the states, and the other grant- 
ing Congress power to levy and collect 
taxes, etc., for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United 
States. Health activities involving 
the police power have been left to the 
various states. The federal govern- 
ment has several agencies which are 


concerned with various phases of 
health work, but the chief burden fa]]< 
upon the Public Health Service. The 
program and some of the studies of 
this Service are emphasized, partic- 
ularly the work done on the effects oy 
the body of exposure to high tempera- 
ture, and also that done on the effects 
of some of the dusty trades on the 


employees engaged therein.—B. I.. (). 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES AND 
DANGERS, ESPECIALLY IN TEXvTILE 
Factories. P. Sdnchez Pérez. Cac. 
méd., México, May, 1925, vol. 56, pp. 
112 and 106. 


THe FourtH INTERNATIONAL Con- 
GRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND 
DIsEASES HELD IN AMSTERDAM, SEPT. 
8-15, 1925. 

In 1910 in Brussels there met for 
the last time the International Con- 
gress of Industrial Diseases which used 
to have its Assemblies every four 
years and which therefore was due to 
meet in August, 1914,in Vienna. The 
outbreak of the war prevented tha’ 
meeting, and since then the Congress 
has never been revived. This meet- 
ing in Amsterdam was to a certain 
extent an attempt to revive the former 
organization although it included in- 
dustrial accidents. It would seem 
better to have these two subjects 
handled at different times, for they 
attract different classes of experts and 
it seems a poor plan to try to combine 
them. 

The meetings in Amsterdam wele 
held in the spacious building of the 
Colonial Institute and the member 
of the Congress were entertained by 
the Dutch people with a delightf 
hospitality which made up for the 


J. 
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,itter cold and persistent rain of that 
week, ‘The program was good but, 
‘ke all programs, too full, and there 
vere too Many short papers; on the 
hole, however, 1t was interesting to 
a bird’s-eve view of what had been 
eoing on in the field of industrial 
»ecicine in all these countries since 
oi4, Of course a great deal of 
able work has been done in the two 
selds of industrial dusts and industrial 
‘sons, work of an experimental char- 
acter as well as clinical observation, 
hit not much of the former was re- 
dat this Congress. Kx. B. Leh- 
mann of Wurzburg, the greatest 
horitvy on industrial gases, gave a 
er on the as yet unsolved problems 
that field, namely, the relation of 
ic and concentration to the action 
noisonous gases; the effect of mix- 
ires of gases: the influence of tem- 
nerature and the influence of labor 
ihe action of poisonous gases. He 
instanced the synergistic action of 
arbon monoxide and hydrogen cy- 
anide: the fact that an amount of 
oon monoxide which ts tolerable at 
normal temperature becomes inioler- 
at higher or lower temperatures; 
d the experiments with carbon tetra- 
mae showing that exertion in- 
ihe toxie action probably by 
ncreasing the respiratory rate. It 
‘epressing to learn that research in 
amous laboratory has had to be 
ied for lack of money. 
. ‘leubner of Céttingen gave a brief 
‘sttne of his studies on methemo- 
iormation under the influence 
benzene, aniline, and nitrous 
vut for the most part the papers 
nly with individual clinical 
Some of these were very in- 


ry 


x because of unusual origin or 





unusual symptoms. Floret, who is 
connected with one of the great dye 
works, reported a case of poisoning 
from phosphoretted hydrogen in acety- 
lene gas, and several cases of acute 
benzine poisoning. One of these 
poisoned by benzine fumes was un- 
conscious for two days, then developed 
symptoms typical of meningitis, then 
necrosis of the skin of the hip and 
thigh with fever and death after five 
weeks. Another, a young girl, be- 
came unconscious from benzine fumes, 
passing into a stage of excitement and 
delirium with epileptic convulsions. 
There is now a persistent status epilep- 
ticus with no such history nor history 
of hysteria before the accident. 

One of those strange instances of 
susceptibility to small quantities of 
benzine was reported by Floret. This 
man was sent into a benzine tank 
which had been emptied four days 
before, filled repeatedly with boiling 
water and aired. Yet he died as if 
from an apoplectic stroke, and the 
condition of the body was like that 
following strangulation. Floret also 
reported a case of chronic benzene 
poisoning, with not only anemia and 
hemorrhages from the mucous mem- 
branes, but also extensive necrotic 
areas in the skin. Death was caused 
by theanemia. TF loret finds, however, 
that certain operatives seem to ex- 
perience a favorable effect when work- 
ing with benzene; they have the 
appearance of blooming health and 
a blood count shows polycythemia. 
Evidently there is here a stage of 
stimulation of the hematopoietic 
tissues. 

A case similar to one of Floret’s 
was reported by Loewy of Prague, 


chronic benzene poisoning with necro- 
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sis of the upper jaw like phossy jaw, 
and general sepsis. 

Koelsch, Chief of the Factory In- 
spection Department of Bavaria, told 
of cases of lead poisoning and also of 
hydrogen sulphide poisoning in fur- 
riers making “artificial chinchilla.’ 
teal chinchilla comes from China and 
is very expensive; the artificial is 
made from rabbit skins treated with 
lead acetate and ammonium sulphide. 
Hydrogen sulphide gives rise to affee- 
tions of the eye in beet sugar refining 
and in artificial silk manufacture in 
Holland, according to Kranenburg. 
The anemia and leukopenia caused by 
radiation was studied by de Laet of 
Belgium who described two such cases 
In men working with soluble radio- 

A slighter 
effect was found in the men working 


7 


active salis of uranium. 
with the imsoluble salts. The red 
count was from 2,000,099 to 3,000,000 
with marked morphologic changes, the 
white count 3,000 with a low propor- 
tion of polynuclears. 

Teleky 


lively discussion when he insisted that 


of Diisseldorf aroused a 


one of the best and earliest diagnostic 
signs of lead poisoning was an inability 
to extend the wrist as far as normally 
and that the right hand in righi- 
handed lead workers would show a 
creater loss of extension than the left. 
Lehmann, who has just finished an 
examination of more than 400 white 
lead workers, disputed this, saying 
that Teleky’s test would be given by 
any middle-aged person who had used 
his right hand more than his left. 
This set the audience testing their 
wrist extensors and most of us found 
Glibert of 
Brussels objected to the test that it is 
too easy for the worker to simulate 


that Lehmann was right. 


and that it fails in men exposed to 
lead who are not working with ¢} 
hands. 

The most interesting discussion was 
on the subject of pneumonokoniosis 
and it developed the difference o 
opinion which exists between the 
British-American group and the (op. 
tinental group, Germany and Holland 
and Scandinavia, on the significance 
of free silica in industrial dusis, (o! 


1elr 


lis gave a paper on inhalation dis. 
eascs—that is, phthisis and asthma 
the two specific diseases caused 
dust. Asthma was described fifty 
vears ago by Greenhow as caused by 
the dust from flax heckling and }low- 
ing and from the carding of catton. | 


~~ 


is a true spasmodic asthma, following 
exposure, and without acquired im- 
munity, rather the contrary. Asthma 
does not kill, but cotton hecklers 
die more from bronchitis, pneumonia, 
and phthisis than do other cotton 
operatives. 

With regard to phthisis, Collis 
traced it to the action of free silica 
expounding the view familiar to Amer- 
icans on this point. The Continental 
opinion was stated by Sleeswijk of 
Delft. He admitted that the old 
view that the harmfulness of a cust 
depended on its sharpness was nN0 
longer tenable, but he held that | 
depends not so much on the presence 
of silica as on the absence of lime. 
Coal miners’ phthisis, the HPnglish 
synonym for silicosis, has nothing ' 
do with tuberculosis and the diagnos! 
of the latter must not be made unless 
the bacilli are discovered, which very 
In the Netherlanc 


O)),5 


seldom happens. 
only six stone cutters out Ol 
Investiga- 


] 1? 
wif 


showed tubercle bacilli. 
tions in Germany with X-rays 
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almost no tuberculosis among potters 
«ho are exposed to silica. The truth 
- ¢hat the fibrosis caused by silica 
actually protective against tuber- 
iy the discussion, Orenstein of 
South Africa said that the connection 
ietween silicosis and tuberculosis in 
‘he miners of the Rand was unmistak- 
able. The purer the silica and the 
‘ner the particles, the greater the 
number of miners affected. There 
are at present 10,000 cases of silicosis 
drawing about £1,250,000 yearly in 
compensation. It seems to be a 
special type of pulmonary disease 
practically always going on to tuber- 
culosis and proving fatal in two years’ 


Incidentally, I might state that this 
situation was brought to the attention 
of the Health Committee of the League 
of Nations at its session in October and 
that it was decided to send a commis- 
sion of inquiry to the Rand; such a 
commission to include an expert on 
siicious dust and an expert on the 
bacteriology of tuberculosis, so that 
the inquiry would also include an 
examination of the strains of tubercle 
bacilli on the theory that-a strain of 
unusual virulence may be found. 
These miners are not natives but 
uropeans, chiefly British. 

The only American contribution was 

per on tetraethyl lead gasoline 


by R. R. Sayers of the Bureau of 
Mines which was read by I. D. Pat- 
terson of Philadelphia. It was too 
long to be read in full but aroused a 
great deal of interest. Certain side 
lights of the Congress were interesting 
for Americans. Tor instance, a study 
of the health of German printers laid 
stress on the high rate of psychosis 
in this occupation. German printers 
have a high suicide rate which is at- 
tributed to three peculiarities in that 
trade: first, the mental overstrain; 
second, the fact that the apprentices 
often come from the group of boys 
which has failed to pass the examina- 
tion for the Gymnasium and is there- 
fore hampered by a sense of failure 
and disgrace; and third, the social 
position of the printer which is between 
the working class and the middle class 
with a resulting emotional conflict. 
The value of the Congress in Am- 
sterdam was chiefly, as always, the 
opportunity that it gave to meet and 


confer with people from different 
places, and all the industrial countries, 
including Russia and excepting our 
own, were well represented. It is 
said that the next meeting will bring 
together only those interested in in- 
dustrial medicine, not surgery, and 
it is to be hoped that the attendance 
from the United States will be more 
satisfactory than it was this time. 


A. H. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


“CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 


DUSTRIAL NERVOUS Diseases. O. 
Paper Read at Fourth In- 


d 


ternational Congress on Industrial Ac- 


cidents and Diseases, Amsterdam, 1925, 
Pamphlet Published by Nederl. Tijd- 
schr, v. Geneesk., 1925, pp. 58-68. 
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The etiology, general pathology, and 
medicolegal considerations of nervous 
diseases as they occur in industry are 
here considered. Attention is par- 
ticularly directed to lead poisoning, 
mercurialism, arsenic, phosphorus, car- 
bon monoxide, bisulphide of carbon, 
hydrocarbon compounds, and chlorides 
of carbon. While the facts are con- 
veniently marshaled, no new points 
are brought to light. The author then 
refers to caisson disease, and the effects 
of high temperatures and traumatism. 
Occupational neuroses are only refer- 
red to in passing. French law today 
envisages only two forms of poisoning, 
The 
author claims to have pointed out the 
gaps in I’rench law in regard to occu- 
pational nervous diseases, and hopes 
that in consequence interest will be 
aroused and 
KE. L. C. 


CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 


lead poisoning and mercurialism. 


legislation revised.— 


Tue Heart or Persons ENGAGED 
INHrAvY WorK. JF. Brezina. Abstr. 
as follows from A rch. f. Hyq., 1926, vol. 
95, pp. 851-864, in Miinchen. med. 
Wehnschr., Sept. 4, 1925, 


~yQ- 


ede dO). 


vol. 72, PD. 

Ordinary heavy work causes injury 
to the intact heart only when it is 
begun at too early an age or when it is 
resumed too soon after recovery from 
Persons with 
pendulous heart are not suited for 


an infectious disease. 


heavy work; they voluntarily avoid 
automatically 
M. C. S. 


such occupations or 


leave them promptly. 


THE CARDIOVASCU- 
OF INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN. 
Paper Read at Fourth In- 


PATHOLOGY OF 
LAR SYSTEM 
L. Devoto. 


ternational Congress on Industrial Ac- 
cidents and Diseases, Amsterdam, 1928. 


Pamphlet Published by Neder. Tijd. 
schr. v. Geneesk., 1925, pp. 79-82. 

Cardiovascular trouble may be of 
industrial origin due to changes re. 
sulting from manual labor or from the 
vorkers’ habits which may be deter. 
mined by their occupation. Indys. 
trial physicians have facilities for o}. 
serving the slow onset of disease. 
which may originate from such diree 
causes as overfatigue and heavy phys- 
ical strain; some workers, when ex- 
hausted, are particularly susceptible 
to electric currents. Cardiovascular 
trouble may follow from any direct 
‘ause, such as poisoning or infection 
which may act (a) rapidly, (b) in pro- 
portion to length of work, or (c) very 
slowly. Of each of these staves lead 
poisoning presents instances, depend- 
ing on the amount of risk and the time 
of exposure. Generally arteriosclero- 
sis due to lead takes twenty to thirt) 
years to develop; it may or may not be 
associated with definite svmptoms ol 
The 
and the workers’ own health are both 
important. Here 
such as the aleoholic habit, syphills, 
or other recent illness, exert thei 
influence. Skilled treatment and res! 
may cure, while neglect after trea'- 
ment may cause the trouble to return. 
Long periods of rest are particular! 
Difficulty 
ways arise in determining the exac' 
influence played by industry in caus 
ing cardiovascular trouble. Oaly | 
collecting and investigating sta 
can the precise value of industrial rss 
Reliance has 
placed on majority statistics for 
purpose. For those affected, sul a 
work must be planned, age [ellr 
considered.— A. J. C. 


poisoning. conditions of wor! 


outside influences 


advantageous. must al- 


be determined. 


TT ~ 
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PCISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


rT* 


luerer FaTAL Cases OF INDUSTRIAL 
SING WiTH ARSENIURETTED Hy- 
HT. Gerbis. Miinchen. med. 
Aug. 14, 1925, vol. 72, 
,8—1SS0. 
This form of industrial poisoning is 
ch commoner than physicians are 
of and often fatls to be ree- 
nized and traced to its source. 
\rseniuretted hydrogen is formed 
herever metals containing arsenic as 
; n Impurity are treated with acid with 
| e production of nascent hydrogen; 
| ntly the use of hydrogen in 
untless it 1s produced by 
rolysis carries with it this danger, 
vdrogen is thus produced in the 
ical industry, in laboratories, for 
Ning of balloons, including toy 
us, for welding and cutting with 
7 e oxvirydrogen flame, in galvano- 


; ing, pickling metals, and in the 


uposition of impure calcium car- 


- ew 


cand impure ferrosilicon. 
ihe first two cases deseribed by 
were poisoned by hydrogen 


msenide which was evolved by the 
contact of dilute sulphurie acid with 
, ron. They were cleaning an iron 


Al 


car which had contained sul- 
uuric acid and had been washed out 
| only a sludge with weak acid was 
The history of the first was as 
= lows: A 48-year old man _ experi- 
ced in this sort of work did not wear 

espirator but smoked a short pipe 

‘id not notice any unusual odor 

‘le he was dipping the sludge in a 

. He felt illat 11:30 and left the 

car While his helper finished the 

; WOrk W ithout suffering any effect from 
' the sick man was treated on the 





theory that he had breathed nitrous 
fumes. He was given oxygen inhala- 
tion and sent home under the care of 
a physician who saw him twice. ‘The 
next day at 3 in the afternoon he was 
brought unconscious to the hospital 
with a history of having become much 
worse the night before, with repeated 
attacks of vomiting. He was very 
cyanotic, his pulse weak, 160° per 
minute, his lunes clear, there was no 
spontaneous micturition, and the cath- 
eter brought away a few drops of 
thick, dark red urine, evidently hemo- 
elobinuria. A spectroscopic examina- 
tion of the blood showed methemoelo- 
bin, no carbon monoxide. There was 
increasing dyspnea till 10 o’clock when 
he died. The autopsy showed dark 
red blood and bluish red discoloration 
of most of the tissues, dilatation of the 
heart, and inflation of the lunes. <A 
diagnosis of poisoning by nitrous gases 
was made. 

Gerbis’ comment is that such a 
diagnosis is not justified in view of the 
absence of severe irritation in the 
respiratory tubes or edema of the lungs 
and in view of the evidence of hemoly- 
sis and hemoglobinuria. Methemo- 
globin may be caused by the action of 
nitrites but does not in itself speak for 
nitrous fume poisoning. It is, of 
course, not characteristic of arseniu- 
retted hydrogen but cannot be taken 
as an argument against the diagnosis 
of this form of poisoning in view of the 
other evidence. Conclusive proof of 
the part played by arseniuretted hy- 
drogen was furnished by the second 
case. 


This man was doing the same work 
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but he wore a mask with a pipe sup- 
plving fresh air and worked for only 
an hour and ahalf. He did not feel ill 
until evening when he complained of 
apathy, abdominal pain, and diarrhea. 
sy the following evening his skin was 
jaundiced, he passed dark brown, 
watery stools and scanty, dark red 
urine. He died that night. The au- 
topsy was made in the Pathological 
Institute of the University and arsenic 
was recovered from the lungs. There 
wus extensive jaundice of the skin and 
tissues, and hemolysis. The kidneys 
were swollen and dark, the liver mark- 
edly fatty with indistinct markings, 
the right heart and large veins filled 
with clotted blood. 

The third case was of mysterious 
origin and not traced to arsine gas until 
a vear after death. Neither clinical 
history nor autopsy report was as 
satisfactory as in the former two cases. 
The victim, a healthy workman of 
unusually powerful build, 55 vears old, 
was employed in a potassium chloride 
works. I or a short time one day he 
assisted a lead burner, lifting for him 
some heavy apparatus. ‘Toward the 
end of the day he suddenly became 
ill, complaining of oppression in the 
chest and giving an impression of 
startling pallor, apathy, and confusion. 
Shortly after, burning pains in the 
throat began with increased difficulty 
in breathing, pains in the abdomen, 
The urine de- 
scribed as brick red with a bluish shim- 
The patient 
died early in the morning, death being 


and vomiting. was 


mer and was scanty. 


preceded by extreme cyanosis and 
convulsions. 
An autopsy was not made till four 


days later. it revealed no changes 


in the lungs which would point to 


poisoning from gases encountered in 
his usual work, such as nitrous fumes 
chlorine, hydrochloric acid, or hydrogey 
sulphide, nor could the cause be foun 
in any food the man had eaten, (jp 
the other hand, the history suggested 
arseniuretted hydrogen poisoning, and 
Gerbis believes that the source of the 
gas was the acetylene used by the lead 
burner to which the victim was ey- 
posed for a short time on the day of 
his ulness. The acetylene was pro- 
duced by the action of water on ¢al- 
clum carbide and, as is well known. 
when arsenic is present as an impurity 
in the latter it will be given off as 
arsenluretted hydrogen. During the 
war when impure materials often had 
to be used in Germany, it was found 
that acetylene gas might contain not 
only arseniuretted hydrogen but also 
phosphoretted hydrogen and hydrogen 
sulphide. It not 
prove that this particular calcium 
carbide had been contaminated with 
arsenic so long after the occurrence. 
but in view of the history of the case, 
the period of latency, the symptoms, 
the character of the urine, and the 
impossibility of finding any other form 
of poisoning, Gerbis believes that this 
should be considered an instance 0! 
arseniuretted hydrogen poisoning. 


A. Hi. 


was possible to 


Frprous9 Myositis 
AFTER ILLUMINATING GAS POISONING. 


A CASE OF 


Miinchen. med. Wchnsch., 
May 29, 1925, vol. 72, p. 905. 
Jaénossy gives the details of a cast 
. om) 


ds Jdnossy. 


similar to that reported by }Praw 
(see Tuts Jour., 1925, vol. 7, Abst! 


. ’ ‘ syriarT 
Section, p. 134), due to muscu 
hemorrhage.—M. C. 8. 

}1.8 
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C.npon Monoxipe. Safe Practice 
sheet No. 1, Nat. Safety News, July, 
925. vol. 12, p. 41. 

HypROGEN SULPHIDE. Safe Prac- 
tice Sheet No. 2, Ibid., Aug., 1925, p. 


Cyromium. Safe Practice Sheet No. 
—Thid.. Oct., 1925, p. 63. 

This series of Safe Practice Sheets, 
prepared bv the Industrial Poisons 
Committee, Chemical Section, Na- 
tional Safety Council, presents sum- 
maries of the present practice in the 
prevention of industrial poisoning.— 


M. UU, BS. 


Leap Potsontna. IF. Koelsch and 
IT, Ilshéfer. Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., 
Auwy. 28, 1925, vol. 72, pp. 1466-1467 

The authors report two cases of 
lead poisoning in fur workers, one a 
man and the other a woman. The 
cause was traced to artificial chinchilla 
which is made by dyeing the skins of 
‘tussian rabbits. The skins are first 

nto a solution of lead acetate and 


? 


then treated with ammonium § sul- 


~~ 


ice. During this process hydrogen 
sulphide is generated and lead sul- 
le is precipitated on the fur. An 
mation of four skins showed a 
eal content of 0 to 4.62 gm. per 100 
ii. ol pelt. The higher the lead con- 
. the darker were the skins. The 
darker skins showed 4.26 and 4.62 
. of lead per 100 gm. of pelt, the 
er colored skins, 0 and 2.44 gm.— 


~ 


ERIMENTAL LEAD POISONING. 

cmin, Clin. med. ital., June, 

Ol. 06, p. 244, 

ORY REGULATIONS WHERE 

Is Usep. Abstr. from Health, 
ealth of A ustralia, May, 1925, 


vol. 3, p. 87, in Am. Jour. Pub. Ilealth, 
Oct., 1925, vol. 15, p. 926. 

In this article a complete résumé is 
given of all the regulations to which a 
factory using lead must adhere except 
the certain factories exempted from 
these regulations.—B. L. G. 


EFFECTIVE ReMEDY IN METAL 
POISONING, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO Leap. S. VT. Harris. Southwest. 
Med., May, 1925, vol. 9, pp. 183-184. 

The use of sodium thiosulphate is 
recommended for treatment of chronic 
metal poisoning of lead, zine, and 
silver. Sulphur has a high affinity 
for most of the toxic metals, forming 
with them harmless compounds which 
are insoluble in the tissues of the body. 
Doses from 0.25 to 0.5 gm. have been 
used intravenously with good results. 
It can be used intramuscularly without 
local irritation. ‘The tolerance for the 
compound is remarkable, the dosage 
limit being unknown, but 31 grains 
have been absolutely nontoxic. The 
drug is safe and positive in its action 
in the cases where it is indicated. 


ae mS 


Merau Founpers’ FEVER IN Rus- 
sta. J. Guelmann. Arch. f. Ilyq., 
1925, vol. 95, pp. 331-338. 

Guelmann describes the symptoms 
of founders’ ague in thirty-eight cases 
observed in the hospital for occupa- 
tional diseases in Moscow and discuss- 
es also the results of physical exami- 
nation of 226 foundry workers. The 
thirty-eight founders all gave a history 
of former attacks although in two the 
symptoms were slight. Evidently im- 
munity to this form of poisoning 1s 
rare, and when it appears may be due 


to especially good shop hygiene or poor 
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memory on the part of the worker. 
It is a question whether there is a 
difference in the reaction of the indi- 
vidual to metal fumes although Leh- 
mann the fact that 


confirmed men 


whose exposure is interrupted suffer 


more than those who work sieadilv 
showing a certain habituation to the 


. 
ruines, 


This however does not show 
1 real immunity. 


Twenty-six of the men had their 


first attack soon after beginning such 


work—thirteen in the course of the 


month—but four men had the 


first 
first attack afier thirteen years, twenty 


years, twenty-seven vears, and thirty- 


live years. Some men. suffer only 
when the fumes are ] 


feavy, others 
even when pouring small molds, and 
others are obliged to quit work be- 
cause of oversusceptibility. 
the 


favoring the oxida- 


Damp 


increases trouble very 


much, parily bs 


lion of the zine fumes, partly because 


the particles collect droplets and form 


a heavy fog which is hard to get rid of 
bv ventilation. 
ry*] git. a l 


ihe attacks in these cases were of a 


tvpical character and usually  ac- 
companied by shivering and sweating 
but only a slight rise in temperature, 
anv. Icieht had fever over 37.3°C, 
It was observed that a warm bath 
would often abort an attack, and men 
who came in for observation were not 
baths for that reason. The 
made the fol- 
points: pulse, no important 
blood apparently 


unafiected; respiratory system, some 


o1ven 
observations covered 
lowing 
chance; pressure, 
dyspnea, feeling of pressure in the 
chest, paroxysmal cough, sometimes 
dark sticky sputum, but otherwise no 
objective change except hoarseness; 


digestive system, negative; blood, 
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anemia and a tendency to leukoe 

sis; kidneys, no disturbance of fyr, 
tion, neither albumin nor casis, },) 
evidence of disturbed metaholisy, 
for in twelve of twenty cases there yas 
an increase in urobilin and in ejgh: 
indican: 


hematoporphvrin when 
looked for was almost always found. 
and in eight cases sugar was present. 
This is attributed to changes jn th, 
metabolism of glycogen rather thay 
in the function of the kidneys hecayse 
of the discovery of hyperglycemi: 
thirteen out of fifteen whose })! 
was examined. The blood sugai 
present in quantities running 
0.126 per cent. to 0.199 per cent, 
quantity bearing no relation 
The belief 


this increase is to be traced to ini 


intensity of ihe ague. 


to the liver was strenethened |) 


four of the men showed 
of the 


whom the swelling was acuie and dis- 


fact that 
enlargement liver. in one of 
appeared when the attack passed over. 
(; that chrom 


1 notes also 
enlargement of 
| 


uelmann 


the liver was found 
] 


| yrassfouncers. hile 
115 brass 


not do the actual pouring on! 


in eleven of | 
among workers 
showed enlarged liver. 

Guelmann declares his adherence ‘0 
the theory of causation first enunce!a'e’ 
by Lehmann, namely, 
founders’ fever is a protein poisoning 


a ae — 
Tha pra 


due to injury to the epithelial lining 
of the respiratory tract.—A. H 


Tue Errect or INSULIN ON [A8 
CarcINOMA IN Mice. R. JJiinene 
and F. Rupp. Abstr. as follows 
Deutsch. med. Wehnschr., July: 
vol. 51, pp. 1113-1114, in Miincher. 
med, Wehnschr., July 24, 192 
72, p. 1266. 


‘ 
/ 


J.1.8 
March, ! 
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The authors’ experiments confirm 
he observations of Silberstein and 


N 1- 
soc. frang. de 


pp. 


\ Case OF CHLORINE ACNE. 
eolas and Pillon. Bull. 
at, et syph., July 7, 1925, 


This paper was read at the Kight- 
eenth French Congress of Medicine, 
Naney, July 16 to 19, 1925. 


1 
! “T 
Pi Uh cht 


\n Arab, aged 25, working in a 
drochlorie acid plant, for two 


onths only, suddenly developed a 
lition of acne. In the morning 
menufactured the acid, in the even- 

out the stills. His 


he eleaned 
] 


neck, ears. and forearms were 
neaviby affeeted, and the scrotum, 
( shoulders, and chest more 


arsely, On the exposed parts every 
follicle was blocked with a black 
niuy and here and there were typical 
of indurated or pustular aene. 

i had previously never suffered 

this complaint. These writers 

n it be caused by the inhala- 

of chlorine by the lungs or by its 


: vsorption by the stomach? The 
iter is negatived by its particular 
' on exposed surfaces. They 


orc attribute it to chlorine fumes. 
origin is disputed by certain 
un investigators, and in the sub- 
t discussion of the paper Thibi- 

ted that the cause is still un- 


RK. P. W. 


< 


io 


V AFFECTION FROM MODELING 
RTIFIED CEMENT. MM. Bau- 
bull. de VAcad. de méd., Paris, 
1, pp. 869-875, 
the most 


one of common 








show that insulin tends to arrest the 
srowth of the tumor.—M. ©. 5. 


CUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


causes of dermatosis in industry. 
‘This dermatosis has long been known 
under the name of ‘‘cementers’ itch.” 
Occasionally cases have been reported 
of the ulcerations which this strong 
‘They usually 


alkali causes. have 


been found associated with friction. 
Instances have happened when men 
have been cleaning or seouring metals 
with a paste containing this material. 

The writer of this article is a modeler 
and he required for his purpose a 
would withstand the 
frost. He 
kind of 


tips 


which 
sun, 

tried a 

cement. 


cement 
action of air, and 


therefore very fine 


[lis 


became blanched and the skin 


Portland finger 
soon 
thin. 
material. 
had to make a model of a delicate shell- 


fish. 


worked for some hours without any 


lor some time he avoided this 
One day, in a hurry, he 
Ife tried this cement again and 
discomfort. She same evening, how- 
ever, the thumb and middle finger of 
the right hand and the index finger 
of the left hand became unbearably 
painful. Numerous small ulcers the: 
broke out along the borders of these 
digits. It is that the 
uses to impress the fine 


these edges 
modeler 
grooves in any delicate work. Bau- 
douin calls these the “typical sores 


) 


of the modeler.” They appear only 
certain slow-setting 
When this variety 


is being used, the hands always require 


when employing 


kinds of cement. 


to be protected with thin gloves, such 


. —e * . er ot1awrranAma vy) > sar 
as are worn by surgeons.—n. VP. W. 
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THE QUININE IpDIOSYNCRASY OF THE 
SKiN OF INpUsTRIAL Workers. JH. 
Dold. Arch. f. Hyg., 1925, vol. 96, pp. 
167-171. 

In certain persons who are engaged 
in the manufacture of quinine and 
quinine preparations skin phenomena 
(urticaria, eezema) occur, for the most 
part on the exposed parts of the body, 
occasionally also (secondarily) on the 
gonitals. nanifestations are 
caused chiefly by quinine dust and 
quinine preparations in powder form. 
In all probability the quinine exerts a 
direet 


‘These 


irritating effect on the skin. 
Lhere seems to be no preventive or 


remedy. Suseeptible persons should 


——é 


avoid all contact with quinine prep- 
arations in powder form and should 


‘ 


leave the work permanently.—M. C. 5. 


4 7? 
Poh, ‘@ Pub & 04 m 
A IREVIEW OF 


INDUSTRIAL OPHTHAL- 


moLocy. J/. P. AMotio. Ohio State 
Med. Io y July, 1925, vol. 21, pp. 
a?) * (i7 
fOr ete 

in the vear 1917 there were 700,000 


industrial aecidents reported, 8.5 per 
cent. of which were eye injuries. In 


1 1/\ 1 . 7 ee 
lviOY there were SIX 


LJiUE fq times as many 
1850, with the 
quadrupling in 
With the exception of 
the last decade, each decade has shown 


nd ‘rwenne ne i 
blind persons as 1 


scareely 


oe 
popuiation 


that period. 


an increase in eye accidents and in 
The in- 
largest 


occupational eye diseases. 
dustry the 
number of eye accidents is the manu- 


responsible for 


facture of iron and_= steel; mining, 
Guarrying, handling of acids and 


chemicals, agricultural pursuits, ete., 
also are the cause of eye injuries in 
number; infection is a large 


in a series of 8,000 eye cases 
causing temporary disability due to 


foreign bodies, over 500 were attended 
by infection. Where the wearing of 
goggles has been made effective amoy > 
the workmen, a marked decrease ~ 
the number of eye accidents has heey 
shown; good tools, protection of mp. 
chinery, wearing of helmets, instrye- 
tion in handling chemicals and in first 
aid have also done much to cut dowy 
dangers. One of the greatest factors 
in the reduction of eye accidents 
has been the installation of efficiens 
illumination.—B. L. G. 


LANTERN SLIDES AND LEcTuRE \)- 
TERIAL ON EYESIGHT CONSERVATION 
Hye Sight Conservation Bull. No. 
pp. 95. 

This pamphlet shows reduced il- 
lustrations of the lantern slides, ac- 
companied by descriptive text and 
data, which can be purchased or 
rented from the EXye Sight Conserva- 
tion Council, Times Building, New 
York City, for lecture purposes. The 
collection includes slides dealing wit) 
practically every phase of eyesight cou- 
servation for any audience.—Ai. © 


IYESIGHT CONSERVATION 
Eye Sight Conservation Bull. \ 
pp. 219. 


j 
, 


This volume condenses the resull 
of an exhaustive study, comprising 4 
summary of the literature of the | 
since 1914 and the results oi original 
research and investigations conducte 
by the Eye Sight Conservation Coun 
cil. There are chapters dealing wi 


eye hygiene, eye diseases, eye 
fects, eyesight and education, 
sight and occupation, eye prow 
and illumination.—M. C. ». 
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INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


Tur R6LE OF PHYSIOLOGY IN THE 
TrCHNICAL ORGANIZATION OF WORK. 
V. Frots. Rev. Whyg., May, 1926, 
ol. 47, pp. 885-407. 

The author emphasizes the impor- 
cance of physiology in the scientific 
organization of work. ‘The problems 
which he discusses are: influence of 
fatigue on efficiency; motion study; 
rhythm; rest pauses and the distribu- 
tion of working hours; fatigue and 
ecidents. The author favors the 
eight-hour day divided into two four- 
hour work periods by an hour’s rest.— 


M. U. Bd. 


[NDUSTRIAL FaticugE. W. Pascual. 


Philippine Islands Med. Assn. Jour., 


| June, 1925, vol. 5, p. 168. 
r On Faticvge. R&R. Allers. Paper 
‘ Read at Fourth International Congress 


Industrial Accidents and Diseases, 
lerdam, 1925. Pamphlet Pub- 
by Nederl. Tijdschr. v. Geneesk. 

pp. 90-88 
ndustrial fatigue is not a thing 
hich can be expressed statistically 
merely in terms of production and of 
ntervals required before the same 


+ 


jort can be repeated. ‘There is the 


b iuental factor to be considered. Some 
persons experience fatigue more rap- 
4 wuy than others when work is monot- 


nous. In the case of mental fatigue, 
‘renuous exercise may be the true 
tas niidote, a faet which appears to be 
) her "contradictory 1 if fatigue is only 


|e. “idered as the ot yf muscular 


; iort. ‘Lhe intelligence of the worker 
ud be appealed to in order to 
‘monotony; this may be done by 





interesting him in the work which he 
is doing and explaining its relation to 
the whole work of the establishment. 
Where processes are not particularly 
skilled, advantage may be gained by 
alternating work and so avoiding the 
clogging effect of constant repe- 
tition.— A. J. C. 


ENERGY EXPENDITURE IN TYPE- 
wWrITING. HH. Ilzhéfer. Arch. f. Hyq., 
1925, vol. 95, pp. 245-262. 

The sethor carried out two series 
of tests, one on a group of experienced 
typists and the other on himself during 
the process of learning to typewrite. 
In the first series tests were performed 
on four men and four women for a 
period of two hours. ‘The findings 
were as follows: 

The ventilation of the lungs in- 
creased about 30 per cent. during work. 

During the first hour the amount of 
work performed was about 4 per cent. 
less than during the second hour, but 
the energy expenditure was about 12 
per cent. greater. 

In writing from dictation about 42.5 
per cent. more work was accomplished 
in the same amount of time but with 
about 380 per cent. less energy ex- 
penditure to the work unit than in 
writing from copy. 

Certain differences between the men 
and the women were noted: ‘he 
breathing of the men was quicker and 
more shallow than when at rest; the 
breathing of the women was slower and 
deeper. The men did less work than 
the women, both from copy and from 


dictation, but they expended more 


| 
| 
| 
3 
. 
i 
# 
‘ 


Sac 


: i Gags! Pagetts — 


rae 


_ 


——————e 
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energy. It is quite probable that 
these were individual differences due 


to temperament, practice, ete. The 
number of subjects was too small to 
make any general statement  pos- 


sible. 

The tests which the author carried 
out on himeelf that after 
twenty hours of practice the amount 
f work performed was two and one- 


( 
half times as great as the amount 


showed 





done during the first experiment, by} 
the energy expenditure was 79 
cent. less. 

He accomplished 33 per cent. Jose 
work than the experienced typists jp 
the same amount of time, but his 
energy expenditure 


ava 
Ver 


vas only 11 per 
cent. greater—that is, in learning to 
typewrite a rational method is ap- 
quired more readily than a 
speed.—M. C. BS. 


fOOU 


HAZARDS OCF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, 
GENERATION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND 
ELECTRICAL WELDING 


ASPHYSMIATIONS IN A 
Abstr. from Ohio Stat Dept. 
fiealth, Feb., 1825, in Am. Jour. Pub. 
Health, Oct., 1925, vol. 15, p. 924. 


four workmen suddenly lost their 


LOUR SUDDEN 


| 
CAISSON. 


lives in a large building caisson which 
Death 
was due undoubtedly first to asphyxia 


had been idle for some time. 


and probably also to head injuries and 
broken necks from a fall of approxi- 
mately 50 feet. It 
that 
unused for some time showed an in- 


was found on 


analysis eulssons which were 


crease in carbon dioxide and a decrease 
in oxygen content.—B. L. G. 

eLEcTRic CURRENT. 
Abstr. as follows from 


DEATH FROM 
Ti. Schridde. 


Klin. Wehnschr., Nov. 5, 1925, vol. 4, 
p. 2145, rn Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 


Dec. 19, 1925, 
“chridde 


2000. 
postmortems on 
thirty-seven men who had been killed 


vol. Sd, p. 
i 


made 


by electric currents of not more than 
220 to 250 volts. He found in thirty- 
six of them typical signs of a “thymic 
constitution:”’ the lower extremities 
were long, the neck short, the skin 
frequentiy fine and pale and with only 
little hair, especially in the axillae 
little or no beard, and a heterosexual 
or intersexual pubie hair. 
The thymus gland and spleen were 


niarged. The only exception was one 


type of 


elderly man in poor general condition. 
Burns were not always present. In 
the positive cases they were on the 
left hand (shorter route to the heart 
in 90 per cent. Therefore the old 
recommendation to keep one hand 
(the left) in the pocket while working 
was sensible. Iidema of the lungs was 
present in twenty-one of his case: 
The death in the remaining fifteen 
might be explained by fibrillation 0! 
the ventricle-—K. R. D. 


HEAT, COLD, AND HUMIDITY 


Higu IENvVIRon- 
MENTAL TEMPERATURES ON THE OR- 
(GANISM. F, h. felinn. UJ. S. Pub. 


SOME I[:FFECTS OF 


Health Rep., May 1, 1925, vol. 40, Pp: 
SOS as Sf if ) ° 


The effects of high environmen! 
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somyperatures on the blood tissue of the 
body were studied by exposing dogs 
‘or six hours, or less, to various tem- 
; ° @) ~1\O 
neratures ranging from 20° to 50°C. 
a beaver board chamber 4 feet wide 
i 7 feet long by 7 feet high. 

Observations made during exposure 

showed the following changes: 

1 The reetal temperature feil in tem- 
tures between 20°and 380°C, but rose 
ix hours at 40°C. and very much faster 

n temperatures between 45° and 50°C, 
>» No change was observed in the oxygen 
«pacity of the blood that could not be 
inted for by diurnal changes in hemo- 
nd excessive evaporation of water. 
rhe oxygen content of the blood did 

t change at 20° but dropped at 30° and 

sed slightly at 45° and 50°, although 


direet proportion to respiratory 


The alkali reserve remained un- 
need at 20° and 30°, but fell sharply at 


40° during the first four hours, followed by a 
gradual fall during the last two hours. At 
45° and 50° there was a rapid depletion in 
alkali reserve. 

5. The earbon dioxide content followed 
the alkali reserve changes. 

6. The hydrogen ion concentration of the 
plasma remained unchanged at 20°, 30°, 
and 40°, and deereased at 45° and 50°. 

7. The eoncentration of blood sugar 
fell at 20° and 30°. At 40° it fell during the 
first two hours, but rose in the next four 
hours. No change was observed at 45°, 
while at 50° there was a sharp rise. 

S. The blood solids showed only the usual 
diurnal changes at 20° and 30°, but the 
concentration increased at 40°, 45°, and 50° 
without initial drop. 


Air movement was found to benefit 
the organism at its own expense by 
delaying the effects of the high tem- 
peratures, while water drunk freely 
during exposure helped maintain the 
animals in normal conditions.—P. D. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


STANDARD AND SCHEDULED Hours 
’r WorK FOR WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 
\StupyY BasEp ON Hour DatTA FROM 
Is States. U. 8S. Dept. Labor, 


homens Bur., Bull. No. 48, 1925, 


the prevailing hour schedules as of 
ept. lo, 1922, or the payroll date 
nearest thereto, are given for 162,792 
omen employed in 1,709 plants. 
‘ore than one-third had a nine-hour 
; one-fifth worked eight hours or 
The standards in the different 

‘es varied widely, however. In 
‘th Carolina over four-fifths worked 
warly ten hours a day; in Georgia 
‘arly one-third worked more than 
hours, and over one-third had a 








ten-hour schedule. The clothing in- 
dustry and the textile industry showed 
marked differences in their hour poli- 
cies; in the former eight to nine hours 
was most common, in the latter ten 
hours. 

The Saturday afternoon holiday 
prevailed in factories; only four-fifths 
of Jaundry workers had a short Satur- 
day; and three-fifths of those in mer- 
cantile and 5 and 10 cent stores had a 
longer day on Saturday than during 
the rest of the week. 

A fifty-hour week was the standard 
for the largest group of women. One- 
third of all women had a scheduled 
week of forty-eight hours or less. In 


South Carolinaa large majority worked 


S ee tes 


SS 
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more than fifty-four hours a week; 
in Georgia and Alabama about two- 
thirds had a week of more than 
fifty-four hours. 

Only 1 per cent. of the women in- 
cluded in the study had no regular 
lunch time or had less than thirty 
minutes. Very few night workers 
were employed. ‘The largest propor- 
tion was in the textile industry and 
the most common schedule was eleven 
hours. For the most part employers 
adhered to the daily and weekly 
maximum permitted by law; there 
were, however, a few who maintained 
advance of the stand- 
M. C.S. 


schedules in 
ard.- 


flome IENVIRONMENT AND [EMPLOY- 
MENT QOpporRTUNITIES OF WOMEN 
IN CoaL-Mine Workers’ [|AMILIES. 
U.S. Dept. Labor, Women’s Bur., Bull. 
No. 45, 1925, 


There were approximately half a 


pp. Ol. 


million wives and daughters 15 years 
of age and over in the mining regions 
investigated, and more than a fifth 
of these were gainfully employed within 
or outside the ‘Three-fourths 
of the bituminous mine 
compared with less than a third of the 
anthracite mine workers were living 
in places remote from 
towns and cities as to limit the op- 
portunities for employment for women. 
This explains the higher percentage 
of women in the anthracite region 
gainfully employed (31.1 per cent.) 
as compared with the percentage in 
the bituminous regions (18.3 per cent.). 
It also accounts for the large propor- 
tion of daughters in families in the 
bituminous region who leave home to 


seek Wi rk. 


home. 
workers as 


sufficiently 


The bituminous and anthracite sec- 








tions showed a marked difference jy 
regard to the proportion of dwellings 
equipped with running water—ap. 
proximately 14 per cent. and a little 
over 80 per cent., respectively. 
little over 20 per cent. of 80,210 dwell. 
ings in 811 communities had running 
water; about 3 per cent. had a bathtub 
or shower, and less than 4 per cent. 
inside flush toilets. 

Only 0.4 per cent. of the company 
owned bituminous communities and 
2 per cent. of such anthracite com- 
munities had sewerage systems with 
which every house was connected: 
4.2 per cent. of the independent bitu- 
minous communities and 20.2. per 
cent. of the independent anthracite 
communities had complete sewerage 
systems. 

In the bituminous and anthracite 
regions of the company controlled 
communities 66 per cent. and 27 per 
cent., respectively, of the dwellings had 
electric or gas lights; a little more 
than 81 per cent. of the independent 
communities in the bituminous regions 
and over 88 per cent. in the anthracite 
region had a public system of street 
lighting. 

Mining camps distant from towns 
quite generally had made _ provision 
for doctors’ services, and in some In- 
stances, for the services of a nurse, 
but all of the other institutions that 
are considered as playing an important 
part in American community life were 
lacking. They were absent also trou 
many of the independent mining tows. 

Very few company controlled mining 
communities had made provision Lor 
recreation suited to the women in {h° 
camp, whereas the majority of t 
independent communities providec 
such recreational facilities—M. ©. > 
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INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMI- 
NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Tue Hycrentc CONDITIONS OF 
SeoKERS ON MERCHANT SHIPS DRIVEN 
ay Om. C. Vigne and H. Cury. 
Ofice internat. d’hyg.pub., Bull. mensuel, 
Sept., 1925, vol. 17, pp. 979-989. 

\ report is here presented which was 
ondertaken to ascertain whether the 
introduction of oil fuel on steamers 
subjected stokers to any special risks. 
Such risks might be inherent: (1) in 
‘he new ecombustible—but the authors 

nd that no danger to stokers occurs 
from gases evaporating from the fuel 

hile the products of combustion are 
ried immediately to the funnels and 

}are of no moment; (2) in the way in 

hich the oil is placed and stored on 

ard—risk of fire and explosion 
compels efficient precautions being 
taken in the structure of the storage 
tanks which are cleaned out and filled 

| the vessels are in port by a 
trained personnel aequainted with 
langers associated with any fumes 

ch may arise: (3) in the method of 
ise-the investigators contrast tne 
‘ors of charging furnaces with coal 
with that of oil, and are much in favor 
the new fuel; all heavy, laborious 
work with exposure to radiant heat 
ias been abolished, and whereas a 
oxer previously could feed only three 
maces, he can now easily supervise 

1 twelve to eighteen; his work 

isists in little more than noting 
t the normal pressure is maintained 

the manometers. Investigations 
time lost on the steamship 
ce’ before and after the intro- 
tion of oil showed that in twelve 
ths before the change the per- 


centage of shifts lost by stokers was 
1.89, while after the change the per- 
centage fell to 0.80. Other oil driven 
steamships show even better results, 
e.g., on the “Paris” the percentage 
of shifts lost was 0.56, while on the 
“de Grasse” no time was lost during 
four consecutive voyages in 1925. 
The hope is expressed, in the interests 
of steamship stokers, that oil fuel 
will rapidly replace coal. ‘The only 
danger associated with it is during the 
cleaning out of the tanks in_ port, 
and this can be guarded against.— 
E. L. C. 


THE HyYGrIenic PRINCIPLES OF VEN- 
TILATION TECHNIC WITH SPECIAL REF- 
ERENCE TO THE USE OF THE WATA- 
THERMOMETER FOR THE DETERMINA- 
TION OF COOLING Power. PP. Jl ess. 
Arch. f. Hyg., 1925, vol. 96, pp. 1-68. 

The author describes Hill’s kata- 
thermometer and discusses its use. 
Tables containing experimental data 
are appended.— M. C. 38. 


THe Heating or Rooms: A Com- 
PARISON OF THE Costs OF DIFFERENT 
METHODS ON THE Basis or WARMTH 
Comrort. MM. Fishenden and R. #. 
Willgress. Fuel Res. board, Tech. 
Paper No. 12. IT. M. Stationery Office, 
1925, pp. 48. 

This paper contains the results of 
an investigation into the relative costs 
of different methods of artificial heat- 
ing on the basis of warmth and com- 
fort. ‘The experimental part is pre- 
ceded by a thorough discussion on 
bodily comfort as affected by atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
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In the hight of these experiments, hot 
water heating with a coke-fired boiler 
is the most economical method for 
heating small rooms. But for large 
rooms, fireplaces are more economical, 
especially when there are only a few 
people in the room. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE 
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This conclusion, of course, does no} 
hold true in the case of schools ang 
auditoriums where the occupants aye 
evenly distributed over the floor are. 
In such places air heating must }¢ 
resorted to.—C. P. Y. 


>: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 


HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


DENTAL ACTIVITIES OF GENERAL 
MLEcTRIC Company. F, FE. Schub- 
mel, Nation’s Health, Oct., 1925, vol. 
(, pp. 700-701. 

The General Electrie Company in 
its plant at Lynn, Mass., has equipped 
two dental offices at an expense of ap- 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
ITS HEALTH 
SELECTION OF 
Metruops Dr- 


RESEARCH IN THE 
MororMEeEN: Part IT. 
VISED FOR THE MILWAUKEE [ELECTRIC 
M.S. 


Aug. 


RAILWAY AND LIGHT COMPANY. 
l eteles, 
Sept., 1925, vol. 4, pp. 173-199. 


Jour. Personnel Res., 

‘The prime requisites of a street 
car motorman were studied on the job 
aus well as in the laboratory by Dr. 
\iteles. In testing for the desired 
qualities, he found—in the preliminary 
Investigation here reported—little cor- 
respondence between ratings of super- 
visors and scores on general intelli- 
vence tests or on standard personality 
tests. More promising results were 
obtained with a test devised to meas- 
ure specific abilities needed in oper- 
ating a car so as to avoid accidents 
and with an especially designed Judg- 
Test.”—M. C. 8. 


mew 


proximately $1,800 each. Members of 
the local dental society utilize the 
offices in rotation, fixing prices some- 
what lower than in their private offices, 
The employees of the Company are 
not charged for the time spent in the 
dentist’s chair.—E. 8. C. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT IN 
RELATIONS 


VOcATIONAL TESTS FOR SELECTING 
PACKERS AND Pipers. W. Spielman. 
Jour. Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychol. 
Oct., 1925, vol. 2, pp. 865-372. 

In packing, it is quite usual for the 
output of girls who have had the same 
training and experience to vary by 
more than 50 per cent. These difler- 
ences depend chiefly on “talent’’ for 
the work; tests were therefore de- 
vised for the selection of packers. ‘The 
work consisted in transferring articles 
from the receptacle in which they came 
from the factory into containers oi 
varying size. Each article had to be 
examined for flaws, and faulty articles 
rejected. They had to be pack (d 
tightly, in certain numbers and pos! 
tions. Tests were employed for test- 
ing dexterity of fingers, hand and ¢)' 
co-ordination, estimation of size, 2? 


r 
Mi r 
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siservation (e.g., of errors in color, 
ive, and pattern). These and other 
rests were also used for girls employed 
piping confectionery articles. 
Thirty girls from each department 
were tested, and the correlation coeffi- 
‘ont of the test ranking with the firm’s 
ranking was +0.86 +0.04 in respect 
of packing ability, and +0.84 +0.04 
in respect of piping ability.—H. M. V. 


‘ig ASSEMBLY AND REPAIR OF 
Sroves AND I'irEs. G. H. Miles 
1A, B. B. Eyre. Jour. Nat. Inst. 
‘ust. Psychol., Oct., 1925, vol. 2, pp. 
59 
This investigation was made with 
to improving working condi- 
in workshops where men were 
waved in assembling and repairing 
toves. It was found that, in a 
» of twenty-five men engaged in 
pairing, several hours a week were 
sted in delays caused by men bor- 
ing tools from one another. ‘This 
s of time was avoided by providing 
i man with a complete set of tools. 
These tools were fitted into a carefully 
nned tool rack, instead of being 
eit haphazard on the bench. The 
men lost 7 per cent. of their time in 
‘ciching stove parts and materials, 
soa lad with a truck was introduced, 
und he saved all but 2 per cent. of the 


wasted time. The stoves stood at 
floor level, and this involved so much 
stooping that the workers spent 40 
per cent. of their time in positions 
involving an undue strain on their 
energies. This strain was greatly 
reduced by the introduction of an 
adjustable working table. 

In the assembly of gas fires, which 
weighed, on an average, 91 pounds 
each, the men had to change the posi- 
tion of the fire 1S1 times a day, and 
lift it clear of the bench 49 times a day. 
A turntable was introduced by means 
of which the fire could be easily moved, 
and the previous strain was reduced to 
a fourth. The men had to fix the 
fire bricks by means of pegs, from 
which surplus cement had to be 
scraped away. By introducing a suit- 
able tool, the time required for this 
process was reduced to ahalf. In the 
pegging process, which took one and 
one-half hours a day, the man had to 
lean over the bench, with consequent 
backache. By providing © suitable 
stools, this discomfort was avoided. 
These and other causes of delay, 
which were similarly dealt with, had 
caused irritation in the men as_ they 
worked at piece rates, and so the 
introduction of improvements was 
warmly welecomed.—H. M. VY. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


\ONDITIONS, ESPECIALLY PREVIOUS 
ATHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS, WHICH 
ERFERE WITH RESULTS IN _ IN- 
USTRIAL InJurtEsS. S. J. Hunkin. 
| if. and Western Med., April, 1925, 
. 23, pp. 424-429, 


in 


iter illustrating his points with 





cases from his own experience, the 
author concludes: 


That previous conditions, arising out of 
earlier injuries or already existing diseases, 


may and often do materially modify results 
obtained after industrial injuries; that out- 
side of osteo-arthritis and probably the 








tl as 
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major fraction of even this, the most 
important cause for previously existent 
structural pathology of the working man 
lies in the long continued exposure to the 
elements, the faulty, ofttimes necessary, 
positions, the frequently repeated minor 
injuries occurring perhaps over a great 
many The last accident is oft- 
times not the one important factor in the 
disability. 


years, 


Of right, the gradual using up 
and wearing out of aman in industry should 
he just as compensable as his breaking up. 

It is true that a little real malinger- 
ing is being put over, but very little. It is 
true, however, that a good deal of exagger- 
Probably the chief 
eause for this is the feeling that telling the 
truth about the pre-existent and growing 


ation is being put over. 


disability mitigates against compensation. 
If previous conditions ofttimes were «ac- 
cepted as evidence of a using up in industry 
and were made compensable, the great in- 
eentive for exaggeration would pass and a 
the the 
emplover would be inaugurated. 


—B. L. G. 


better era between laborer and 


BASIS IeSTIMATION OF DiIs- 
ABILITY IN INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 
L. S. Viramontes. 


FOR 


Cac. méd., México, 
May, 1925, vol. 56, p. al. 

DISADVANTAGES OF  WORKMEN’S 
(COMPENSATION AcT LEAD EMPLOYER 
TO Br Less INTERESTED IN HEALTH 
OF EmpLorvEer. W. LL. T. 
Med. Assn. Jour., 


949, 


1925, vol. 15, p. 728. 


Addison. 


July, 


Canadian 


FRACTURED NECK AND FEMUR AND 
(COMPENSATION. 
Read at Fourth 


J. Akerman. Paper 


International Congress 


on Industrial Accidents and Diseases 
Amsterdam, 1925. Pamphlet Py). 
lished by Nederl. Tijdschr. v. Genees):. 
1925, pp. 108-109. 

Professor Akerman gives an analysis 
of 270 cases of fractured femur with 
regard to compensation claims. Com- 
plete recovery occurred in fifty-six 
patients who were able to return to 
work without any disability; these 
were mostly patients under the age 
of 50 years. Loss of function in this 
injury inclines to be more permanent 
and serious for older patients.  Res- 
toration of function after treatment 
cannot be estimated under six months 
after injury. ‘Tables are given dis- 
playing the amount of disability at 
various ages; this amount in bad cases 
may be as much as 75 per cent. 


A. J. C. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGIs- 
LATION OF 1925. L.D. Clark. U.S. 
Month. Labor Rev., Oct., 1925, vol. 21, 
pp. 792-807. 

An analysis is given of the work- 
men’s compensation legislation 
twenty-eight states. The most notice- 
able trend is toward increased benefits. 
Of importance are the enactment oi 4 
new law in Missouri, and a propose‘ 
amendment of the constitution and 
new law in Arizona. An amendment 
to the law of Alaska and the proposed 
law of Arizona make provision | 
medical and surgical aid. ‘These two 
jurisdictions were the only ones lacking 
such provisions.—M. C. 8. 


REHABILITATION OF DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


PHYSIOTHERAPY IN THE TREATMENT 
OF INDUSTRIAL INJurtEs. G. E. Barr. 


Abstr. as follows from Jour-La 


May, 1926, vol. 4°), pp. 2] 2—21.), 


Mar 
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Jour. Radiol., Nov., 1925, vol. 6, p. 467. 

Statisties gathered by some of the 
foremost authorities and verified to 
the satisfaction of the author prove 
that physiotherapy applied to indus- 
‘rial injury eases aids materially in 
their improvement: 

|, Physiotherapy reduces the period 
of disability 30 to 40 per cent. and in 
come eases more. 

9 The amount of total disability is 
reduced 30 per cent. or more. 

2 Labor is conserved by putting the 
laborer back to work in a shorter 
neriod of time. 

|. The injured skilled employee is 
restored to his maximum working 
efliciency, thus keeping production up 
to its highest point. 

5. Good will is created between 
employee and employer. 


THe PUNCTIONAL READAPTATION OF 
Workers INJURED AT THEIR TRADES. 
A, Oller. Paper Read at Fourth In- 
lrnetional Congress on Industrial Ac- 

and Diseases, Amsterdam, 1925. 
Pamphit Published by Nederl. Tijd- 

hr. v. Geneesk., 1925, pp. 102-107. 

in Spain legislation has decided that 
reeducation must be undertaken for 
those who have been injured from their 
work. The matter is intricate, as it 
calls for collaboration between phy- 
sidans, engineers, psychologists, and 
‘Ss managers. The author con- 

that an institution where such 

is carried out must aim at fitting 
atient for a suitable occupation 
means of physical exercises and, 
necessary, orthopedic procedure; the 
© being carried out in connection 
instructional classes and work- 
Mere functional restoration is 


only one part of the work. By this 
means good results are being obtained 
and similar methods should be com- 
pulsory in all countries.—-A. J. C. 


THe DisaBLep Worker. His 
PLACE IN INpustry. L. Heyermans. 
Paper Read at Fourth International 
Congress on Industrial Accidents and 
Diseases, Amsterdam, 1925. Pamphlet 
Published by Nederl. Tijdschr. v. Ge- 
neesk., 1925, pp. 83-89. 

The tendency to be disabled in- 
creases with age. In recent years in 
most eivilized countries longevity has 
been extended. Hence the problem 
of disabled workers in middle life is 
becoming one of increasing impor- 
tance. Men in the fifties, if they lose 
their employment, experience great 
difficulty in finding other work, how- 
ever willing they may be. [Employers 
naturally tend to get rid of the old and 
feeble. The author calculates that 
200 out of every 10,000 become dis- 
abled through such things as_blind- 
ness, deafness, insanity, and epilepsy, 
in addition to accidents. ‘These mid- 
dle-aged workers, through their ex- 
perience and their character, are often 
valuable, too valuable to place on the 
industrial dust heap. In America Mr. 
lord has shown how work can be 
found advantageously to the employer 
for all such cases. A plea is put for- 
ward that in every district an organiza- 
tion should exist for finding work for 
such men, even if for only half a day; 
this would be better for them and for 
the community than supporting them 
out of community funds. Suitable 
work is even better for many than 
treatment by massage and passive 
movements.—A, J. ©. 
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\V ORKSHOPS FOR THE TUBERCULOUS. 

Oct. 17, 1925, vol. 2, p. 815. 
‘the question of after-treatment for 

the tuberculous is discussed by Dr. 


Lance .. 


C’, tf. Walmisley. He advocates the 


establishment of workshops which al- 
low the patient to live at home and to 


(r() Tey 
ba LU 


work under conditions suitable 
if, however, he did 
only six hours’ work and received only 
six hours’ pay, his family could not 
live on his earnings; on the other hand, 


| lscaac 
to his aiease. 


if he was paid for a full day’s work, the 
eoods he produced could not be sold 


at an economie price. The sugges- 
tion is made that surplus funds under 


the National Health Insurance Act 
should be devoted to subsidizing the 
workshops. ‘lo take a patient from a 
sanatorium and let him sink in his 


way of life is the worst possibie line of 
action.—E. L. C 


WorkK ‘TUBERCULOUS. 


yy ? Ar - ? ~ ’ 
Tubercle, Nov., 1925, vol. 7, pp. 96-98. 


FOR THE 

teference is made to good results 
obtained under a scheme of the London 
County Council to train’ postsana- 
torium cases for at least four hours a 
day at market gardening and various 
Account is then 
given of a meeting at which an asso- 


kinds of light work. 





ciation was formed to advance oeey5,. 
tional therapy for all varieties of j}Jnos. 
having slow and tedious convalesee joe 
The great value of short periods o' 
manual work for such cases was soe. 
cepted, in order to occupy the 
and expedite the restoration of 
tion. Hach industry should have 

own workshop for the employment o! 
its own tuberculous patients and ot)er 
convalescents. Subsidy for factoric 
for partially disabled would be 

quired, but would be wise expenditure. 
since it would cost less than main: 
nance in 


ia 
4 


y) a 


idleness and would be the 
means of restoring many to productive 
health.—IE. L. C. 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY. JM, é7/7)- 
ble. Lancet, Oct. 17, 1925, vol. 
SIS—S3Y9, 

After pointing out that no d 
exists as to the value of handwork as 
means of physical and mental cure in 

] 


cases where recovery is slow and tedi- 


= | 


a al 


ous, that in practice and result occu- 
pational therapy differs widely in men- 
tal and physical illness, and that ti 
need for trained workers is urgent, 
the author announces that a 
sional committee has been formed to 
finance and organize efforts at pro- 
moting occupational therapy.—L’. L.. 
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QcCUPATION AND HEALTH. [ENcy- 
CLOPAEDIA OF HYGIENE, PATHOLOGY 
AND SOCIAL WELFARE, STUDIED FROM 
THE Point or View oF LABOUR, 
INDUSTRY, AND TRADES.  Jnternat. 
Labour Office, 1925. 

This eneyclopedia is being issued 
ie purpose of bringing together all 
information in the various coun- 

concerning industries or proc- 

which may be considered ua- 
uful. It is appearing in brochure 
everal brochures being grouped 

cr in a temporary cover. A 

' edition is to be published as 

the complete series of bro- 


‘ 


as appeared.—M. C. 5S. 





Tue Mepican HAaNnp IN MopERN 
InpustrY. P. [owie. Lancet, Nov, 
7, 1925, vol. 2, p. 1001, 

An abstract is given of an interesting 
address delivered at Aberdeen in 
which the history of industrial medi- 
cine is traced back to Hippocrates and 
Galen. The inception of preventive 
measures came with the industrial 
revolution and is ascribed to the ac- 
tivities of Dr. Perceval at Manchester 
in 1784, out of which emerged factory 
legislation which progressed on pre- 
ventive lines throughout the nine- 
teenth century. But a new element 
has now been introduced—industrial 


physiology, or the maintenance of 
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health. The value of this movement 
to efficiency and to the worker is 
coming rapidly to the front; it is 
growing on voluntary lines in close co- 
operation with the welfare movement 
which is partly voluntary and partly 
enforced by statutory requirements. 
A new outlook has thus been formed 
with which the workers should be made 
acquainted, but this can only be done 
through education and lectures which 
must be organized for the purpose.— 
KN. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL HyGienr. [1. G. Chap- 
man, Med. Jour. Australia, Sept. 
26, 19.25, vol. 2, pp. 887-391. 

The 


industry is 


medicine to 
discussed by Professor 
Chapman, who points out that meas- 
ures must be employed to estimate 
the extent of ill health present in any 
Industrial group exposed to some spe- 
He gives detailed informa- 
tion of the amount of pneumonokoni- 
Broken Hill 
the ‘Technical 
mission of Inquiry in 1920. ‘The re- 
sults indicate that the percentage of 
with length of 
Two series of exami- 


importance of 


cial risk, 


OSIS miners as 


aAMone 


ascertained by (om- 


men affected rose 
employment. 
naiions are carried out: the first in- 
cluded 4,337 persons of whom 1,697 
were miners using machine drills; and 
the 6,538 


2 G18 were miners using drills. 


whom 
The 


Investigation brought out clearly that 


second persons of 


if men had worked elsewhere before 
they came to Broken Hill, the per- 
eeniage of pneumonokoniosis present 
if they had 
Hill. The 
1; —eee Pia 
Gisease, sowever, Was lounad at proKen 


Hill io be 


Oiher matters 


was alwavs hieher than 


worked only at Broken 
the miners. 


dealt 


confined to 


with. 


are also 


but the interest of the article Jjez 


mainly in the data relating to Broken 
Hill.—E. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE. JW. EF. Ff). 
liot. Jour. Roy. San. Inst., Nov., 1925 
vol. 46, pp. 213-216. 

This presidential address points out 
the novelty of industrialism compared 
with previous ages. Up to a century 
ago the muscles of men and_ horses 
did the work; today each worker con- 
trols ten times his physical strength, 
but his nervous system is unaltered. 
Our great machines resemble _prehis- 
toric giant brutes with bodies too 
powerful for their brains. Data are 
quoted to show that all cases of sick- 
ness in the insured population of 
Scotland are slightly more for men 
than for women; but pneumonia is 
pronouncedly more for males; so are 
arterial diseases; eve troubles also are 
more; to the contrary stands anemia, 
which is far heavier for women. _ [Iere 
are problems to solve. Modern un- 
rest indicates bad captainship. Bet- 
ting is a reaction against monotony 
whether in industry or a garrison own. 
Industrial hygiene aiming at health 
rather than at illness, at the man and 
has | 


disease, captured the 
imagzination.—kE. L. C. 


not at 


FOR INDUSTRIAL 
Letter, Jour, Al 


1925, vol. 59, P. 


A DEPARTMENT 
Diseases. Berlin 
Med. Assn., Nov. i 
1501. 

Through the action of the Pruss! 
minister of commerce and indus'Ts 
a department for industrial diseases 
has been established in the Empress 
Augusta Victoria Hospital in | 
Although Italy, two years beiore | 
war, established in Milan the ¢ 


. ’ 
4} 
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‘yr occupational diseases, under the 
jirection of Professor Devoto, and also 
soviet Russia has founded richly en- 
jowed institutes for the investigation 

‘he relations between industrial 
work and disease in workmen, Cer- 
many has had until now no similar 
ystitution. Since July 1, 1925, com- 
musory medical notification of im- 
nortant industrial diseases, such as 
lead poisoning, glassmakers’ cataract, 
benzene and aniline poisoning, has 
heen in foree. In order that the med- 
cal profession may become more 
amiliar with these diseases, which, 
fortunately, are comparatively rare, 
lectures and laboratory courses in the 
1 general 


}). 


A 


field of industrial diseases it 
have been organized.—k. R 


— 


NDUSTRIAL DISEASES IN FRANCE. 
Paris Letter, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Nov. 7, 1925, vol. 85, p. 1500. 
lhe official bulletin of the ministry 
of labor contains information pertain- 
‘9 industrial diseases in 1923, and 
‘heir relation to the Act of Oct. 25, 
N19. Thus far, under the provisions 
Act, only lead and mercury 
soning are considered. There were 
2) cases of lead poisoning in 1923, 
against 797 in 1922. The increase 
signify merely that, as the law 
ecomes better known, notifications 
'etmade more regularly. In 744 cases 
| agnosis was simple lead colic. 
t cases no exact diagnosis was 
The other cases are distributed 
ihe complications of lead 
ng. The period of disability, 
ranged from eight to fifteen 
stated in only half of the 
ne notification read, per- 


partial disabilitv; another, 
‘permanent disability. Nine 





notices mention hospitalization of the 
patient, and nine cases were fatal. 

The industries that gave rise to lead 
poisoning were enameling of metals, 
275 cases; manufacture and mainte- 
nance of storage batteries, 249 cases: 
manufacture of red lead, 150 cases: 
metal foundries, 58 cases: lead foun- 
dries and plating with lead, 54 cases: 
painting of buildings, 41 cases; print- 
ing, 26 cases; and others. 

In 1923, the number of cases of 
mereury poisoning was reduced to 
five. The diagnoses were: mercurial 
stomatitis, one; mercurial trembling, 
two; nephritis, two. In one case, 
disability extended over — several 
months.—k. R. D. 


DEFINITION AND DIAGNOSIS OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL Diseases. LL. Teleky. Pa- 
per Read at Fourth International 
Congress on Industrial Accidents and 
Diseases, Amsterdam, 1925, Pamphlet 
Published by Nederl. Tijdschr. Y), 
Geneesk., 1925, pp. 19-382. 

Disease may be caused by occupa- 
tion, but economic or housing condi- 
tions, or the class from which the work- 
ers come, may be the determining 
factor. Certain diseases, such as an- 
thrax and lead poisoning, are definitely 
associated with occupational risk; but 
industrial diseases should include all 
affections more prevalent among work- 
ers than among the rest of the popula- 
tion. Diagnosis in these affections is 
difficult, as no pathognomonic symp- 
toms are present. With regard to 
industrial poisoning three distinct 
periods occur: (1) that during which 
absorption without signs is occurring, 
(2) that when signs can be detected 
without illness, and (3) the develop- 


ment of actual symptoms. Com- 
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may be the 


second as well as for the third stage. 


pensation claimed for 
Individual susceptibility may be only 
a cloak to hide preventive inadequacy. 
expert independent medical men are 
required in industrial hygiene, the im- 
portance of which is bound to increase 


. ‘ 1 
as time goes by.-—A. J. C. 


[CrFI- 
Roy ; 
pp. 


INDUSTRIAL 
(rreen wood. 


HeaLri 
CIENCY. A, Jour. 
San. Inst., Nov., 1925, vol. 46, 
17-221 

The author quotes authorities to 


AND 


prove that the state of English publie 
health is not satisfactory. Two out of 
every five voung persons starting as 
have 


wage-carners disability. 


[lence sickness suffered by adults is 


some 


excessive; 1t amounted in 1924 to the 
equivalent of twelve months’ work of 
447,115 persons. Rheumatic diseases 
alone in sickness payments cost 
nearly £2,000,000 a vear. The health 
of the worker is not merely an in- 
dustrial problem; it is a social ques- 


tion. Old factory buildings quite un- 
sulted for their purpose are too preva- 
lent in the land; some are not even 


safe. Research is pointing the way to 
improvements, but its findings are not 
Industry 


not afford to tolerate the inefficiency 


sufficiently adopted. can- 


which impaired health entails. There 
is need for reorganization of industrial 


the interests of 
national well-being and economic effh- 


clency.—E. L. C. 


medical service in 


INSPECTION IN BEL- 
Inte rnat, Lahour Rev.. 


IZ, pp. G9I9-(UT, 


[INDUSTRIAL 
GIUM IN 1923. 
No ms 1925. vol. 


The annual report from Belgium 


deals separatl the seven in- 


4% 
ely with 


speciion districts without giving any 


general summary, or presenting 


The 
A 


seven reports on parallel lines: hey 


it is difhieult to follow. Attention 
pears mainly to have been paid 
hours of labor in order to insure eom,- 
plance with the Kight-Hour Day Ac 
which, however, 


d}- 


was generally ob. 
served in large establishments. — [les] 
employment at night in bakeries js 
reported from the Antwerp district. 
The Sunday Rest Act is fairly ob- 
served in most districts. Work jp 
respect to hygiene and safety is re- 
ported as needed in the Bruges district: 
and in the Liége district the instal- 
lations of efficient exhausts for fumes 
are noted; and the fact that new estab- 
lishments and extensions are better 
planned and equipped than the old. 
Applications for permission to engage 
in dangerous, unhealthy, or noxious 
trades numbered 4,248 during the 
vear; contraventions of the law in con- 
nection with these trades gave rise 
to the second largest group of prose- 
eutions. No special studies of in- 
dustrial health appear to have been 
made.—E. L. C. 


INSPECTION OF MINES IN INDIA IN 


1923. Internat. Labour Rev., \: 
1925. vol. 1 .. pp. 702-703. 


This is taken from the Report o 
Chief Inspector of Mines 
The number of persons employed was 


17) Pa i, 


234.864, about one-third of wl 
sk 

worked at the surface. Cilia 

under 12 years of age employe! 


numbered 7,366 when the Mines -\ 
in 1924 made such employment tlie 
under the age of 13 vears. Still 
Act does not prohibit the emplo 

in 1925 


were 80,254 women employed 0! 


of women underground: 


1 


1 . a 
than one-half worxed 


more 
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sround. There is strenuous opposi- 
jon by coal owners to proposals for 
prohibiting such labor. Hours of 
~ork are now limited to fifty-four, but 
» shorter week than this is often ob- 
corved. ‘Lhe annual output per person 
only 103 tons—about one-fifth 
utput of the United States; this 
‘ference is attributed to the absence 
of labor saving appliances, since most 
of the mines are operated without 
mechanical power. Frequency _ of 
fatal accidents (1.65 per thousand 
employed) has been rising since 1914 
the workings have been deepened 
and extended. With this deepening 
lextension, ventilation of mines has 
become less satisfactorv; at the same 
‘ime more explosives are used, and 
mines have become more dangerous. 
(hese matters are receiving careful 
attention. —K. L. C. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN CuIna. Jne- 
fernat. Labour Rev., Nov., 1925, vol. 12, 
9 BNE 
A report published by the British 
roreign Office based on information 
ootaimed from consuls as to labor con- 
tions in China is here noted. Every 
possible variety of condition from good 
‘0 the worst appears to exist in that 
country. But as vet most in- 
ustrial undertakings are still run on 
he lines of peasant industries. With 
‘to hours, great variations exist, 
ie Mosaic seventh day ordinance 
never to have reached the 
and in almost every trade the 
week consists of seven davs. 


vary from eight hours per day 

cn or fifteen, not only from 

) locality, but even in the 

me locality. The number of public 


holidays is large, and these have to 
take the place of the regular weekly 
days of rest. In some areas two days’ 
rest permonthis granted. Conditions 
of work for the most part are unsatis- 
factory and wages are low; as a result 
we read that although women work 
faster than children, owing to their 
being frequently unable to work on 
account of illness they are not so much 
depended upon. A general rise of 
wages during the past few years would 
not seem to have kept pace with the 
rise in cost of living. No restriction 
is in force governing child labor, and 
excessively long hours, both on day 
and night shifts, are worked. Where 
shifts of twelve to fourteen hours are 
worked, children and young persons 
work alongside adults. In the 
Shanghai district 14.5 per cent. of the 
workers are under 12 years of age. 
In some country districts, work at 
hammering pewter for example, con- 
tinues from 6 a.m. to midnight, chil- 
dren also being compelled to work; 
while they are called on to carry loads 
greatly in excess of normal weight. 
Qn the other hand, at Newchwang, 
female and child labor can hardly be 
said to exist, and working hours are 
only about eight a day. itug work- 
shops in Tientsin and Peking are on 
the borderland between the old handi- 
craft and the modern factory system; 
the rooms are described as ‘dark, 
dusty and unventilated, the work- 
rooms used as dormitories; no sanitary 
appliances; hours of work from twelve 
to fourteen a day; apprentices starting 
sometimes at S or 9 years of age;” 
after which follows the illuminating 
remark: “tuberculosis and trachoma 
both prevalent.’’ Sanitary conditions 


in silk factories at Chefoo are ex- 
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tremely bad; ventilation does not 
exist; no clothing is worn above the 
waist; all workers live in the factories; 
they must be there by nightfall; when 
work is finished at night, the men pull 
out their rolis of bedding and sleep 


on the floors, or on the ground of th 
courtyard. They work, they eat. +} - 
sleep in the same quarters. In cop. 
trast, a factory is reported at Nanking 
possessing all modern 
commodation.—H. L. C, 


Welfare ao. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


TRAUMA. I’, Sauer- 
Read at fourth Inter- 
national Congress on Industrial Ac- 


‘TUMORS AND 


bruch. Paper 
cidents and Diseases, Aimsterdam, 1925. 
Pamphlet Published by Nederl. Tijd- 
Geneesk., 1925, pp. 11-18. 
Trauma new 
growth in a predisposed person. Ia 


schr. v., 
may contribute to 
the case of tar this substance chroni- 
cally poisons the system before any 
local factor comes into play. Trauma 
plavs a definite part in certain non- 
malignant growths, e. g., keloid and 
xanthoma. The connection between 
malignant growths and trauma Is less 
certain, but cases occur where a con- 
nection can be established; instances 
of sarcoma of the ulna and of the kid- 
nev are given, both commencing three 
months after injury at the site of the 
growth. A blow may be followed by 
a sarcoma, but prolonged trauma is 
When 
a legal decision is required, a tumor 
must be proved to be present in the 
and the interval 
between its appearance and the injury 
must not 


more necessary to carcinoma. 


region damaged 
be too long: for sarcomas 
vears, for 


A.J.C. 


from three weeks to two 


carcinomas about three vears. 


DISCUSSION ON THE NATURE, PRE- 
VENTION, AND TREATMENT OF IIBRO- 
Proc. Roy. Med., Nov., 


SITIS. SOC. 


Vv 


] . i ¢ > ,/ 4 
19.25, vol. 19, DD. <47-". 


Dr. J. A. Glover gives data referrins 
to the occurrence of fibrositis iy 
sample British population of insure: 
persons during one year. 

Males Memali 


Population........ 58,000 33,000 


Cases of: 


LAADAMO.. oa ccc cs 5S4 95 
Other rheumatism. 363 235 
Seiatica and bra- 

chial neuritis.... 172 1(; 


All forms of fibrositis increase in 
frequency with age in both sexes 
more prevalent 
males, and brachial neuritis an 
women. 
of lumbago in women may parth 


Sciatica 1s among 


OMe 


“The comparative absence 


doubt be explained by the smaille 
occupational experienced by 
women on the lumbar muscles, and 


stress 


similar explanation may perhaps ac- 
count for the heavier relative incidenc 
of sciatica on men, but it is difiicul 
to see why women should sufier mor 
than men from brachial neuritis 

possibly dress is to blame.” Th 
prevalence of fibrositis as estimated Is 
compared with Leipzig figures 
found favorable. Fibrositis, es} 
ally lumbago, is high in the industria! 
towns of South Lancashire, possi)! 


ePCl= 


] 


owing to exposure to cold on le: 
warm cotton milis. 

“The most outstanding feature 
the occupational distribution am 
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‘ho males was the large number of 
metal workers suffering from fibrositis. 
This excess was almost equally promi- 
nent in the number of cases of 
muscular rheumatism, lumbago and 
sciatica as well as in cases of acute and 
eibacute articular rheumatism, Min- 
ers. on the other hand, though in 
marked exeess in the subacute rheu- 
matism category, showed no excess in 
muscular rheumatism, lumbago or 
scqlatica. 


Dental hygiene in childhood and 


adult life is advocated as a preventive. 
“First aid for minor sepsis, partic- 
ularly the provision of iodine and 
dressings in many occupations, would 
be of value in the prevention of fibro- 
sitis as it has been found to be in the 
prevention of such industrial diseases 
as ‘beat knee.’ 

“The avoidance of chill can be 
largely accomplished by the provision 
of pithead and works baths and drying 
rooms, and by the use of special work- 
ing clothes.” —E. L. C. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


Tutrp ProGress REPORT OF THE 
SUB-COMMITTEE ON BENZOL, CHEMI- 
cAL SeEcTION, NATIONAL SAFETY 
Councin. Cleveland Safety Congress, 
Sept. 28-Oct. 2, 1925, pp. 16. 

This report consists of the history 

the investigation and the prac- 
tical results and findings of the survey. 

The industries considered used ben- 

/ in quantities of 50 to 10,000 gal- 
ons per week, Plants producing 
henzol obviously handle much larger 
quantities but in such cases the nature 
oi the processes employed requires com- 
pletely closed systems. Chances of 
senzol poisoning are therefore slight 

neghgible. Though the com- 

investigated such plants, they 
uded that “chronic benzol poison- 
be expected to play but a 
role, the hazard consisting in 
cases due to carelessness in the 
ig of tanks, breaks in the piping 
or similar accidents. A very 
proportion of our non-fatal 

ind but 5 out of a total of 22 





fatal cases have oceurred in industries 
of this type.” 

Plants having the nonenclosed sys- 
tem are divided into three groups: 
(1) those using a small amount of 
benzol, 50 to 400 gallons per week, 
and having no local ventilation; (2) 
those using large amounts, 400 to 5,000 
gallons per week with local ventilation; 
(3) those using large amounts without 
local ventilation. 

Concentrations of benzol in the air 
of plants with ventilation varied from 
70 to 500 parts per million to 200 to 
1,800 parts per million in plants with- 
out ventilation. In this connection 
the committee states: “In general, we 
may conclude from these studies of 
workroom air that rooms in which 
benzol is evaporated into the air with- 
out local exhaust ventilation will in 
most cases show high concentration of 
the fumes in the air of the rooms.” 

Several pages are devoted to a sec- 
tion on “Chronic Poisoning of the 


Workers as Evidenced by Blood Exam- 


a 








| 
‘ 
/ 
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ination.”” In the committee’s pre- 
vious report (see Tuts Jour., 1925, 
vol. 7, Abstr. Section, p. 75) it was 
found that ‘fa deviation of 25 per cent 
below the normal value of 7,500 white 
cells per cubie millimeter of blood 
may be taken as presumptive evidence 
of benzol poisoning in the absence of 
Then on 
the basis of the data the committee 
now has it concludes that “‘the use of 
benzol (except in enclosed mechanical 
systems) even when the workers are 
protected by the most complete and 
effective systems of exhaust ventila- 
tion keeping the average concentration 
of benzol in the workroom air below 
100 parts per million; involves a sub- 
stantial hazard. 


other obvious causes;”’ ete. 


We would urge the 
desirability of discovering harmless 
substitutes for benzol for use in any 
process where this is feasible. Where 
this cannot be done the worker ex- 
posed to benzol fumes should be safe- 
guarded so far as possible by the 
installation of the best possible ex- 
haust svstem and by systematic 
monthly medical examinations with a 
view to the detection of incipient ben- 
zol poisoning at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

A few pages of the report are de- 
voted to a study of the toxicity of 
certain homologues of benzene in- 
cluding toluene, the xylenes, and ‘‘a 
mixture of those homologues boiling 
above the xylene but mostly below 
200 degrees C., commercially known as 
Hiflash naphtha. 
pure benzene was also used in the 


lor comparison, 


tests.” 

‘The report on the last portion of the 
investigation is not intended to be 
complete as the necessary laboratory 


work is still in progress at the Yale 


Medical School. The committee. 
however, states: “It can scarcely })p 
doubted, however, in view of the 
injection results here reported, tha; 
xylol, toluol and Hiflash naphtha wij 
prove to be relatively free of the spe. 
cific afhmity for the central nervoys 
system and the blood-forming orvsys 
characteristic of benzol. If this ten. 
tative conclusion is confirmed by our 
inhalation experiments, the serious 
attention of manufacturers now using 
benzol should be given to the pos- 
sibility of substituting one of these 
other or relatively harmless sy)- 
stances, wherever the conditions of 4 
given manufacturing process make | 
possible to do so.’’—P. D. 


CARBON BISULPHIDE POISONING. 
Two Case Reports. R. L. Cameron. 
N. Y. State Dept. Labor, Indust. 


Hyg. Bull., Sept., 1925, vol. 2, p. 12. 
The first patient was a man 25 
vears of age who had worked from 
Jan. 5, 1923, to April 10, 1923, where 
earbon bisulphide is used in making 
artificial silk from cellulose. He com- 
plained of loss of appetite, loss ol 
weight, vertigo, mental 
hallucinations, and irritableness. 1! 
also stated that he was uncertain i 
his gait. The findings in the phys 
examination were as follows: His eves 
reacted to accommodation and light. 


depress! Tl, 


The tongue protruded in a meutu 
line with slight tremors. ‘There was 


| Om, 
no anesthesia of the fingers. 1/1 
lungs were clear throughout; the Heal 
was not enlarged, there were 10 OF 


T - mt . 


domen revealed negative findings: 


ganic or inorganic murmurs. 


renitals were normal; there were ! 


| a ‘ ” t} aYr acta] 
hemorrhoids or other recta! 


The extremities were normal. 
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Romberg sign was present as were all 
other nerve reactions, which were 
ovavverated. Following this exami- 
nation the patient was sent to the hos- 
nial for observation. ‘The urine was 
jeoative except for a very slight trace 
folbumin. The blood changes were 
not marked; if anything, there was an 
‘merease in the hemoglobin content. 
After ten days at the hospital the 
symptoms began to clear up and the 
patient had an uneventful recovery. 
The second patient, a man 40 vears 
of age, who had worked ten months in 
‘he carbon bisulphide room, com- 
plained of weakness in his legs and 
arms, loss of weight, general depres- 
sion, and irritableness. He was taken 
off his job and sent home where he was 
ept under observation. ‘Treatment 
was symptomatic. As soon as his 
mental state improved he was sent to 
the hvdrotherapy department for mas- 
sage and stimulation of his affected 
parts. Blood and urine examinations 
showed negative findings except for an 
increase in hemoglobin. The man 
unproved under hydrotherapy treat- 
ments and is now working in another 
department.—M.C.S. 


\ly EXPERIENCE WITH CERTAIN 
InpusTRIAL Porsons. W. F. Boos. 
Boston Med. and Surg. Jour., Oct. 22, 
425, vol. 193, pp. 757-761. 

The author emphasizes the impor- 
“ance of co-operation between the chem- 

ind the doctor. The symptoms 
‘he treatment (medical and chemi- 

of certain industrial poisonings 
discussed under the following 
‘s: nitrous fumes, benzol, turpen- 
often mistaken for lead poison- 


wood aleohol, acid and alkali 


] 7 . > ; 
chrome burns, cyanide rash, 


phenol, heavy metals (lead), and 
copper (unknown as an _ industrial 
poison) and zine. The article con- 
cludes with paragraphs on trade an- 
aphylaxis and furunculosis from oil 
or grease.— Bb. L. G. 


Is CADMIUM AN INDUSTRIAL PoISON? 
L. Schwarz and A. Otto. Abstr. as 


follows from Ztschr. f. Hyg. u. Infek- 


tionskrankh., 1925, vol. 104, p. 864, in 
Office internat. d’hyg. pub., Bull. men- 
suel, Sept., 1925, vol. 17, p. 1036. 
Cadmium is contained in zine 
blendes and calamine in an amount 
which may be as high as 6 per cent. 
The authors made experiments with 
small doses of cadmium salts on 
guinea-pigs and cats by subcutaneous 
injection and by feeding. ‘The dose 
given to guinea-pigs subcutaneously 
was 0.6 to 1 mg. per kilogram weight 
every other day from one to two 
months; it caused more or less marked 
iIness with rapid diminution of hemo- 
globin, a diminution of red cells, and 
an increase of lymphocytes. Cats 
received from 1 to 10 mg. per kilogram 
by mouth every day; after some weeks 
they fell ill and some died. I*rom the 
commencement they showed inflam- 
mation of the conjunctivae and re- 
spiratory passages. Sometimes there 
was vomiting, and toward the end, 
diarrhea; inflammation of the intesti- 
nal tract was found postmortem. AI- 
though cases of poisoning in industry 
are rare, cadmium ought to be classed 
among industrial poisonous metals. 


EK. L. C. 


Sare HANDLING AND STORAGE 
OF CHLORATES AND PERCHLORATES. 
Chemical Safe Practices Sheet No. 8, 
Nat. Safety News, Sept., 1925, vol. 12, 


D. 47 
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PAINTERS, DeEcoRA- 
TORS, AND PAPER HANGERS—NEW 
York Ciry. U. S. Month. Labor 
Rev., Sept., 19.25, vol. 21, pp. 555-556. 

An agreement made bv the Paint- 
District Couneil No. 9 with the 
Association of Master Painters and 
Decorators and the Cabinet Makers 
iemplovers’ Association of New York 
(ity provides for a forty-hour working 


AGREEMENT: 


ers’ 


week consisting of five eight-hour days, 
restricts the use of overtime, and lays 
the health rules: 


down following 


Windows must be kept open while ceil- 
When fresh 
air is not available a five-minute rest period 
in each hour shall be allowed. 

Paint shall not be 
used nor shall benzol be added to the paint 
on the job. 


ings or walls are being painted. 


containing benzol 


When penetrating stains or 
removers containing benzol are used, as 
many practicable shall be em- 
ployed to minimize the length of exposure. 


Shellae eut in wood aleohol shall not be 


men as 


used nor shall wood aleohol be used on the 
job. 

Paint materials suspected of being in- 
jurious to health are to be investigated 
by the Joint Trade Board. 

The Joint Trade Board advoeates legis- 
lation requiring the labeling of paint ma- 
terials in original eontainers to show 
ingredients. 

Surfaces painted with lead paint shall 
not be sandpapered or seraped by a dry 
process. 

Smoking shall be avoided during working 
hours. 

Where running hot or cold water is not 
available, a sufficient supply of pails of 
water and soap powder shall be furnished 
to the men twice a day. No common pail 
or bueket shall be used for washing by more 
than five men. 

lresh drinking water and sanitary cups 
shall be provided twice a day during work- 
ing hours. 

Men shall not eat their lunch in paint or 
clothes locker on new operations. 

Drop cloths shall be maintained in a 
sanitary condition by the employer. 


} 
4 
Lhe 


Overalls shall be kept clean by 
journeymen, 


Men, no matter how slightly injured. 


shall be taken care of by a physician, 


—M. C.§. 


SoMmME AspecTs OF LEAD Apsorp- 
TION. S.A. Smith. Med. Jour. Ais- 
tralia, Sept. 26, 19.25 
391-394. 

The author deals with lead poisoning 
as seen at Broken Hull by the Tech- 
nical Commission of Inquiry of !920, 
Iie accepts the position that lead 
poisoning originates in the main from 
the inhalation of dust containing lead, 
The toxic dose has been varioush 


) vol, Ms PD. 


| 


estimated: by Duckering at 2 me.; by 
Teleky at a little more than I mg.; and 


at Broken Hill at between |] 


and 2 
mg., per day. ‘These three estima- 
tions are not really far apart. The 
tendency to be affected with lead 


poisoning was found to increase with 
vears of employment underground as 
follows: 














NO. | 

YRS, EMPLOYED | EMPLOYED | LerrcrED 
I ER e6yi-440 den ov euenkasuess 60 0.15 
ek 2 Rrr rer re cer ere 412 2.6 
hy rrr Tee ree eT ee 271 5.7 
OF ee ere 67 £.0 














Blue line on the gums was not ire 
quent among the miners. ‘The urine. 
however, usually contained lead, bul 
this, although an indication of alsorp- 
tion, was no sign of poisoning. [lie 
same is to be said for basophilia wluc! 
since it is not specific and is relatively 
inconstant, is not so valuable an mndl- 
cation of absorption as is lead 1” 
urine. The author discusses carefully 
the question whether arterioscleros! 
and nephritis result from absor)in¢ 
lead over a long period of year 


quite apart from any attack of eae 
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soning. The incidence of these 
roubles among the miners, and also 
among sandstone miners and among 
eyyface workers at Broken Hill is 

pared. So little difference is 

od that the author concludes that 

absorption of small doses of lead 
‘yy a long period of years does not 
necessarily produce any disease or 
‘jcsue damage to the arteries or the 
kidnevs.—E. L. ©. 


Leap POISONING RESULTING FROM 
ru, \LANUPACTURE OF STORAGE Bat- 
nies. Balsac, Lafont, and Feil. 
\istr, as follows from Bull. méd., in 
Paris Letter, Jour. Am. Med, Assn., 
Oct. 31, 1925, vol. 85, pp. 1412-1413. 
in this article are published the 
results of an inquiry made to complete 
the authors’ previous investigation of 
occupational morbidity among work- 
men employed in the manufacture of 
accumulators. They found that lead 
poisoning in workmen so engaged is 
juent. They examined fifty work- 
ers, two women and forty-eight men. 
i the latter, nineteen were I’rench- 
en and twenty-nine were Moroccans. 
nly two of the workers were under 20 
vears of age, while eight were past 40. 
the stigmas of lead poisoning and of 
preliminary stages, which the authors 
studied particularly, are: urticaria, 
vasophilic stippling of red blood cells, 
ileated red blood cells, Teleky’s sign 
ensors of the wrist too weak to 


raise the hand above an angle of 45° 
when the forearm is extended), and 
finally lead colic. For the nineteen 
Frenchmen and two French women 
the findings were: urticaria or wheals, 
8S (58 per cent.); red blood cells with 
granulations, 15 (71 per cent.); nu- 
cleated red blood cells, 0; sign of the 
extensors, 7 (33 per cent.); lead colic, 
9 (43 per cent.). For the twenty- 
nine Moroccans the findings were: 
wheals, 21 (72 per cent.); red blood 
cells with granulations, 23 (SO per 
cent.); nucleated red blood cells, 22 
(79 per cent.); sign of the extensors, 
14 (49 per cent.); lead colic, 3 (11 per 
cent.). 

It will be seen that workmen em- 
ploved in the manufacture of accu- 
mulators present a very high per- 
centage of stigmas and symptoms of 
lead poisoning—much higher, namely, 
than is found in other lead industries. 
That the stigmas and symptoms (aside 
from the lead colic) were more fre- 
quent in the Moroccans than in the 
I'renchmen is presumably because the 
latter were better able to understand 
and adopt proper prophylactic meas- 
ures. The stigmas of lead poisoning 
are found most frequently among the 
spreaders and mixers, and this class of 
workmen should therefore receive spe- 
cial medical supervision. ‘This is com- 
pulsory in accumulator factories, as 
well as in other establishments using 
large quantities of lead.—hk. R. D. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


SF OF SILICOSIS WITH NECROPSY. 
- li. Riddell. Canadian Med. Assn. 
Aug., 1925, vol. 15, p. 839. 


A 


PNEUMONOCONIOSIS: A SUMMARY 
OF PRESENT JKKNOWLEDGE. JV. L. Col- 
lis. Paper Read at Fourth Interna- 
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tional Congress on Industrial Accidents 
and Diseases, Amsterdam, 19.25. 


Starting from the inquiries of the 
sritish Royal Commission on Metal- 
liferous Mines and Quarries, Professor 
Collis gives an exhaustive and yet con- 
densed summary of an important sub- 
ject. Pneumonokoniosis 1s defined as 
disease of the lungs due to inhalation 
of dust. In this respect organic dusts 
are held to be nearly innocuous, and 
inorganic dusts to vary greatly in their 
harmfulness. Asthma, which ineapae- 
itates but does not kill, is a form of 
pneumonokoniosis when it results from 
dust of certain vegetable husks. 
Bronchitis is displayed as the most 
important disease of the group on ac- 


count of the morbidity and mortality 


it causes; moreover it is always pres. 
ent when any other member of tho 
group is present. Pneumonia occurs, 
as well as bronchitis, when dust is fine 
enough to reach the alveoli and the 
bronchioles. But if fine dust is eorp- 
posed of silica, there also results 4 
form of pulmonary fibrosis known as 
silicosis, which predisposes to tuljer- 
culous infection. This results from 
chemical action which first causes 
death and mummification of dust cells 
and subsequent fibrotic changes, 

The article coneludes with a con- 
densed summary of statistical, clinical, 
bacteriologic, chemical, and patholoic 
research recently carried out on silico- 
sis in different countries. <A list of 
references to the original papers con- 
sulted is given.—D. A. C. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
PREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


TUBERCULOSIS AND TRAUMA. F. 
Zollinger. Paper Read at Fourth In- 
ternational Congress on Industrial Ac- 
cidents and Diseases, Amsterdam, 19.25. 
Pamphlet Published by Nederl. Tijd- 
Greneesk., 1925, pp. 110-125. 
Years ago the connection between 


sehr. Vv. 


surgical tuberculosis and injury was 
accepted, but today, apart from direct 
inoculation with tuberculous infection, 
the 
tuberculosis is by no means considered 


influence of trauma in causing 


certain. Compensation calls for defi- 
nite evidence, and is not prepared to 
Hence state- 
ments are more critically examined; 


accept loose hypothesis. 


a so-called injurv is often found to be 
merely a trifling knock, the importance 


of which has been exaggerated by after 


events; X-ray examination has enabled 
other tuberculous foci to be discovered; 
improved diagnosis discovers tuber- 
culosis earlier, before any question 
of injury arises. 

In order to establish a connection 
between injury and tuberculosis, the 
injury must have set up conditions 
favorable to a tuberculous focus, and 
the infection must have been present 11 
the blood of the patient. Professor 
Zollinger considers that these two con- 
ditions are seldom present unless wlhicn 
an injury definitely breaks down 
old tuberculous focus. He even points 
out that Honsell has claimed injur 
as producing a local increase rather 
than a decrease of resistance. | 
might lead to the subsequent deve!) 


Vr 
Injury 
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~ ent of tuberculosis if the infection is 
ntrodueed through the injury, or if 
‘he resisting power of the patient 1s so 
lowered by the injury that he suc- 

agnbs to tuberculous infection, pos- 
shi inhaled in the ordinary way. 
Trauma may exert an influence either 
hy a loeal action, which must be con- 
-idered unusual, or by disseminating 
the infection from a quiescent focus, 
,... tuberculous peritonitis caused by 
the hursting of a mesenteric gland; or 
hy aggravating a quiescent focus, e.4., 
in a joint. The period between the 
injury and the development of symp- 
toms may vary from two weeks to 
five months; but in the case of menin- 
vitis, the period is never longer than 
fourteen days. Generally speaking an 
industrial accident 1s seldom, if ever, 
entirely responsible for the occurrence 
of tubereulosis. But in most coun- 
tries the law allows at least some like- 
lihood of the possibility of its occurring 
in this way.—A. J. C. 


SYPHILIS IN LABOR AccIDENTs. 8S. 
Diez. Abstr. as follows from Policlinico, 
Rome, 1925, vol. 32, p. 775, in Venereal 
Disease Information, U.S. Pub. Health 
Yer., Sept. 20, 1925, vol. 6, p. 285. 
in judging of accidents in relation 
) syphilis several points must be 
taken into consideration. There must 
he a spirochete infection occurring 
during work and entering through a 
traumatic lesion, or a traumatic lesion 
sustained during work by a syphilitic 


~ 


TY 


lect which takes an atypical course 
wnd gives rise to complications which 
would not be experienced by a normal 

ject; or in consequence of a labor 
lent tertiary manifestations de- 
op at the site of injury in a syphilitic 

ct. If  spirochete inoculation 


takes place while the workman 1s 
engaged in his occupation directly or 
indirectly, liability arises under these 
circumstances. If tools are used 
which carry infectious matter or when 
direct contact with syphilitic fellow 
laborers brings on the disease, this is 
considered subject to workmen’s com- 
pensation. Infections of laboratory 
hands and nurses come under this 
head. Physicians and assistants who 
are infected while examining a female 
patient suffering from venereal dis- 
ease, if they use the necessary pre- 
‘autions, are entitled to doles. 

When a laborer sustains a wound 
while at work and it is later infected 
with syphilis, the argument may be 
raised that the syphilitic germ is found 
in syphilitic foci only or in matter 
derived from it by contact, while other 
pus infections might be found on tools, 
clothing, the skin, or material used in 
treatment. Only when the insured 
person comes in contact with the in- 
fectious matter while engaged in his 
occupation can a labor accident be 
established. 

In 1928, a ease was brought before 
the Italian Tribunale di Crosseto. 
Insurance was denied a patient who 
had sustained a wound on the genitals 
during an industrial accident. He had 
then sustained syphilis by intercourse. 
The author argued that the intercourse 
was not strictly a wanton exposure 
and that in this case the syphilitie 
infection might be considered second- 
ary to the injury sustained while at 
work. 

Two of the main requirements are 
the appropriate time of incubation 
dating from the accident and the proof 
that infection was sustained while 
at work. 
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OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT Ts 


ACCIDENTS AND DISEASEs. PB. Cu- 
Read at Fourth Inter- 
national Congress on Industrial Ac- 


neo. Paper 
cidents and Diseases, Amsterdam, 1925. 
Pamphlet Published by Nederl. Tijd- 
schr. v. Geneesh., 1925, pp. 69-78. 
The author approaches his subject 
from two different aspects: the effect 
of accidents in causing illness, and 
then the influence of preexisting illness 
on an accident. He states that even 
for an expert the French law is difficult 
to explain. Just as in the case of ex- 
soldiers, workers tend to magnify the 
influence of aceidents on sickness 
which develops later. The previous 
histery of the claimant must be eare- 
fully investigated and any direct con- 
nection between the accident and the 
be ascertained. <A true 
conclusion can only be arrived at by 


illness must 


close investigation of each phase of 
Iness which might be accentuated, if 
not actually caused, by the accident. 
In every case the worker is entitled 
to the benefit of any doubt, and full 
compensation should be granted if 
there is the probability that the sick- 


When 


an accident oceurs during chronie ill- 


ness originated in the accident. 


ness, the amount of temporary extra 
Incapacity alone calls for considera- 
tion; but where manifest deterioration 
occurs, partial compensation Is gener- 
ally granted. 

Where pronounced ill health was 
present before the accident, and may 
even proceed to a fatal termination, 
state definitely 
have 


the physician must 
the position and what would 
been the probable course of the disease 
if no aecident had taken place. He 
then the the 


refer matter to 


musi 


Court to determine whether the ap. 
cident in any way accelerated {hp 


a\ 


probable course of events.—A. J, © 


SAFETY’S PLACE IN THE TrExtizp 
Inpustry. G. H. Van Emburgh, Jy. 
Nat. Safety News, Nov., 1925, vol, 12 
pp. 17-18. 

The following tables show what the 
Clark Thread Company has accom- 
plished through organized 
work: 


Ssaiety 


INJURIES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
COMPENSATION 








| COMPENSATION 











YEAR 

None | Temporary | Permanent 
1921 53 100 | 
1922 45 69 10) 
1923 11 12 | ( 
1924 | 3 7 6 
1925! | 0 | 0) 
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COMPENSATION PAID INJURED EMPLOYEES 




















YEAR AMO 
are ee rien eae SS 012.40 
Re rg tenn re eo aa i oer eae Meh Ree 
RNR ere eee eae e ee | 9,426.1 
er ee ar at ae ee a 2 278 
Err ee ie 264 

NUMBER OF WORKING HOURS LOS1 
BECAUSE OF ACCIDENTS 

YEAR \ 

Cre ee are, | 7,4 
1922 | 8. 
ee are re ee are | 

| SEES arn nse en | 3,4 
Ree err ee ee o,Y 
a eer ene ea rE 
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\y ANALYSIS OF THREE HUNDRED 
Accipents IN WoopworkKInG I ac- 
sORIES WITH SUGGESTIONS AS TO 
sspp PRACTICE AND SUITABLE Ma- 
coe GuarDs. H.L. Reid. N.Y. 
State Dept. Labor, Special Bull. No. 
139, 1925, pp. 63. 

‘his bulletin contains the results of 
an investigation of accidents in 300 
woodworking faetories employing 
15.805 workers. The machine re- 
sponsible for the greatest number of 
accidents is the circular saw. Thirty- 

dlustrations are included which 


show suitable guards for the various 
machines used.—M. C. 58. 


PRESSURE VESSELS—IFIRED AND 
Unrirep. Parr II[—Srtream’  JAcK- 
ETED VESSELS, DIGESTERS, STILLS, 
Biow CAsEs AND AUTOCLAVES. Safe 
Practices Pamphlet No. 68, Nat. Safety 
News, Sept., 1925, vol. 12, pp. 37-46. 


GETTING SAFETY ACROSS TO THE 
COMMERCIAL Driver. Safe Practices 
Pamphlet No. 69, Ibid., Oct., 1925, pp. 
53-E2, 64. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


INJURIES OF THE HAND AND FIN- 
A. Whittek. Paper Read at 

th International Congress on In- 
dustrial Aecidents and Diseases, Am- 
am, 1925, Pamphlet Published by 
Nederl. Tijdschr. v. Geneesk., 1925 

101. 

method of treating burns not 
venerally known is deseribed. It con- 
sists In covering burned surfaces after 
any blisters have been evacuated with 
uin silver foil bandaged in position. 
‘he author claims that pain is quickly 
eved thereby, and that burns, 
though of the second degree, 
rapidly without leaving a scar. 
next deseribes injuries resulting 
circular saws which frequently 
ragged wounds. Here _ the 
edges require to be excised 
being sutured. Joints must be 

| up by skin flaps, specially 


) 


constructed if necessary, since a joint 
left open is particularly liable to be- 
come infected. ‘The semiflexed posi- 
tion should be adopted when bandag- 
ing fingers after injury, since a digit 
ankyvlosed in the extended position is 
worse than useless. Injuries to the 
hand should be given inpatient treat- 
ment more often than is usually done, 
since serious complications may arise 
from sepsis during outpatient treat- 
ment and preservation of the function 
of the hand is all-important to a 
worker. Immersion of the hand in 
warm baths is of great assistance and 
permits passive movements to be com- 
menced at an earlier date. The 
author deals with other surgical points 
with regard to injuries to the hand, 
but they do not differ from the usual 
technic set out in surgical textbooks.— 
fan. ts SA 


HEAT, COLD, AND HUMIDITY 


WorK oF tHE Trn-Puare Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychol., Oct., 1925, 


oH. M. Vernon. Jour. vol. 2, pp). 373-379. 
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The work of tin plate millmen con- 
sists in rolling out red-hot plates of 
steel into thin sheets of metal, and it is 
arduous character. 
of the ‘‘doubler,”’ 


of a ‘The 
who has to 
double over the red-hot sheets and 


very 
work 


press a foot on the bend, is specially 
weigh about 30 
pounds, and are doubled three times. 
The three stages of doubling (of thirty- 
six sheets) take altogether about 
thirty-five minutes, and then the 
doubler rests for thirty minutes. 
Kata-thermometer observations 
showed that, owing to the radiant 
heat from the red-hot sheets, the cool- 
ing power of the air near the doubler 
had a negative value of 0.8 to 3.7 
(7.¢c., the kata was warmed up to a tem- 
perature 100°F.). 
the wet kata-thermometer gave posi- 
tive values of 18 to 23, and these 
values, under ordinary circumstances, 


so. ‘These sheets 


above However, 


are considered to indicate an ample 


cooling Henee the 


power. 


, 1; 
CoOoilng 


powers observed in the presence of 
radiant heat are not comparable with 


those observed in its absence. ‘They 
were fully confirmed by laboratory 
observations, and they may be taken 
to indicate that a man covered with 
perspiration (as the doubler usually 
is) does not feel radiant heat nearly so 
much as a man with a dry skin. 

The pulse rate of the doubler was 
found to average 90 per minute before 
starting work, 150 at the end of the 
first 
doubling, and 125 and 119, respee- 


(and heaviest) .stage of the 
tively, after the succeeding stages. A 
pulse rate of 150 is usually observed 
only after very strenuous exercise, 
such as boxing. Hence it is a matter 
of satisfaction that a machine has been 
invented, the Melingriffith machine, 
which will entirely replace the arduous 


work of the doubler. 
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SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


TREATMENT OF KRHEUMATISM IN 
Inpustry. Brit. Med. Jour., Dec. 5, 
1925, vol. 2, pp. 1083-1085. 

This is a general discussion of the 
treatment of rheumatism in industry 
held at the London Conference of the 
international Society of Medical 
Hydrology. 

The chairman, Dr. G. Monod, said 

‘ in France chronic rheumatism is 
hot prevalent in the working classes; 
sence special accommodation is not 
provided, nor are statistics as to its 
brevalence published. He attributed 
the relative immunity to the fact that 
tance is blessed with sunshine. A 
Ontrast was presented by Sir G. 
Newman who said that in Great 


’ 


83 


Britain the rheumatic group of dis- 
eases cost not less than £2,000,000 
a year, and cause an annual loss of 
time amounting to 3,000,000 weeks. 
The burden to the state is as serious as 
that of scourges like cancer and tuber- 
culosis. ‘Teamwork is necessary to at- 
tack the problem from every side, 
both to increase powers of resistance 
and to remove infective organisms. 
Teamwork is as necessary in treat- 
ment as in prevention; spa hospitals 
are invaluable to combat the disease. 

Dr. J. van Breemen, Amsterdam, 
said that cases of rheumatism in Hol- 
land are numerous. Ivery year about 
1,000 are treated at his Institute, and 
another 1,000 are sent to spas. Me- 
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research into causation is 
needed, He expressed the opinion that 
every occupation has its distinctive 
rheumatism. The position in Denmark 
was presented by Dr. H. Jansen who 
estimated that 12 per cent. of males 


thodical 


suffer from chronic rheumatism, and 
i4 per cent. of those permanently in- 
valided from whatever cause, as con- 
trasted with 13.5 per cent. of those 
invalided by affections. 
Interest in the matter in Denmark is 
Dr. G. Kkahlmeter, 
Stoekhohn, said that articular rheu- 


pulmonary 
being aroused. 


matism holds «a dominating position 
in Sweden, where there are many small 
spas, but these are neither big enough 
nor good enough for the purpose of 
treatment. <A has been 
established in Sweden, and the ques- 


cornmittee 


tion of providing a central hospital in 
Stockholm is under consideration. 
The influence of damp and cold in 
causing rheumatism was pointed out 
by Dr. Ff. Fox, London, who considered 
that spa treatment is important, but 
that 


needed. 


clinics in are 
Dr. L. J. Llewellyn held 
that the rheumatic subject must adapt 


rheumatic towns 


himself to the climate of his country, 
for which purpose hydrotherapeutic 
procedure is important. Rheumatism 
as a national scourge should be dealt 
with by national policy. He favored 
establishment of centers on the same 
line as that which has been adopted 
In the United States, particularly in 
New York. An estimate was_ pre- 
sented by Dr. M. B. Ray that in the 


London district alone 22,000 persons 
would benefit from more enlightened 
treatment, while many others haye 
passed beyond that stage. Inpatien: 
treatment is not always needed: mos; 
cases can be treated at a suitable 
clinic where douches, baths, manipula- 
tions, and ionization can be giyen, 
and then can be drafted to the spas. 
The amount of spa treatinent avyail- 
able in Great Britain was presented 
by Dr. ix. Pringle, Harrogate. There 
are about 680 beds in all, treating 
about 1,000 patients annually. Each 
of the seven hospitals has long waiting 
lists. At the spas good results follow 
usually within afew weeks, but months 
may be necessary for chronic joint 
eases. Osteo-arthritis can only be 
diagnosed certainly by X-ray. Ap- 
parentiy the prevalence of the disease 
in males and females is not far differ- 
ent. Dr. C. W. Buckley, Buxton, 
pointed to unsatisfactory conditions 
resulting from too short periods of 
treatment, especiaily for industrial 
cases admitted to spas by ticket. Ile 
also advocated the establishment of 
clinics to act as clearing houses jot 
the spa hospitals. He considered tha' 
a scheme on the lines of the tubercu- 
losis campaign is necessary. A brie! 
account of the various Roumanian 
spas was given by Professor Theohary. 
In that country civil servants are 
treated at the three state owned sps 
at reduced fees. The uninsured pov! 
are treated in Red Cross sanatoritis 
and at one of the state spas.—.. L. | 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


POISONOUS (CiASES FROM [cxpLo- 
C.D. Pratt. Abstr. as follows 
Jrom Min. Congress Jour., 1925, voll. 


SIVEES. 


11, pp. 895-397, in Chem, Abstr., 
10, 1925, vol. 19, p. 3020. | 
This is an excellent review ©! 


J1H 
May, 19-° 
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.opditions under which poisonous 
.ases are produced and methods for 
‘heir control or avoidance. Explo- 
ves for use underground, or in close 
slaeces, should be well balanced. As 

paper wrapper is an integral part 
‘ the svstem to be included in cal- 
ulating the oxvgen balance, its re- 
moval and especially its separate 
nsertion in the borehole, as is not 
mcommon, alter conditions so that 
arbon monoxide may be produced. 
The following rules are laid down: 
|) Be sure that the detonators are 
strong enough to explode the powder 
properly; (2) that they are absolutely 
irv. (3) Avoid using gelatins that 
have become insensitive through age or 
mproper storage. (4) Reduce the 
mtact between the fuse and explo- 
sivetotheminimum. (5) Have bore- 
noles so charged that there is no break 
in the continuity of the train. (6) 
lave explosive properly confined. 


() Avoid frozen explosives.—P. D. 


POISONING FROM NITROUS GASES. 
Miiller. Miinchen. med. Wehnschr.. 
} I ZO 19265, vol. is PP. 1859- 


y 


an. 
NAL) 


\filler presented before the Medical 
Society of Nuremberg a patient who 
iad recovered from a severe poisoning 
by nitrous fumes. He was sent to 
‘lean up a courtyard where a flask 
ol fuming nitric acid had broken. He 
‘itst poured water on the acid to dilute 

While doing this he felt nothing 
ore than an inclination to cough and 
‘sight sensation of suffocation, and 
‘© worked for the rest of the day. 
Juring the night, ten hours later, he 
‘uddenly developed acute air hunger, 
‘ough, and convulsions from suffoca- 
‘ton. When taken to the hospital in 


the morning he was deeply cyanosed, 
with shallow respirations, 60 a minute, 
pulse hardly perceptible, 130 to 140, 
and extreme prostration. Fine rales 
were audible over the entire chest. 
There was occasionally loss of con- 
sciousness, through carbon dioxide 
poisoning, 

During the following days jaundice 
appeared with moderate urobilinuria 
and marked urobilinogenuria, an in- 
crease of bilirubin in the blood, and 
at the same time the lemon yellow, 
seanty, slicky sputum characteristic of 
nitrous gas poisoning. The poisoning 
had therefore produced jaundice either 
through hemolysis or methemoglobin 
formation, an effect of nitrous fumes 
which has not up to now. been 
observed, 

The threatening symptoms yielded 
to subcutaneous injection of adrenaline 
which eased the respiration and caused 
the cyanosis to disappear, after treat- 
ment with stimulants, sodium bicar- 
bonate, and calcium chloride had 
failed. Recovery was not complete 
till after two months. A. H. 


lopico-SuLFuRIGC REAGENT ~~ FOR 
PROTECTION AGAINST CARBON MONOX- 
IDE AND OrneR Toxic (:ASES. (uil- 
lemard and A. Liithrmann. Abstr. as 


follows from Chim, et indust., 1925, vol. 


14, pp. 29-82, in Chem. Abstr., Oct. 
10, 1925, vol. 19, p. 2990. 

When kept in hermetically sealed 
metal containers the reagent showed 
no loss in strength during six menths 
at 0 to 60°, nor when kept one year in 
glass stoppered, paraffined bottles 
exposed to light. When kept in im- 
properly closed containers, it slowly 
deteriorated on account of absorption 
of water. When in use in the mask, 
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atmospheric water does not interfere, 
presumably because of the heat 
evolved by the reaction, which pre- 
vents hydration taking place to any 
greatextent. Reagent which has been 
used but a short time and is not spent 
can safely be used again if it has been 
kept ina hermetically sealed contaimer. 
The reagent will also absorb numerous 
oiher toxic gases, é.g., ammonia, hy- 
drogen sulphide, sulphur dioxide, and 
the hypnotic hydrocarbon vapors pro- 
duced during coal distillation.—P. D. 

PHARMACOLOGICAL ACTION OF SOME 
PorsoONoUs GASES WITH SPECIAL REF- 
ERENCE TO CARBON MONOXIDE. O. 
(;. Chance and D. EB. Jackson. Abstr. 
as follows from Jour. Pharmacol. and 
fxper. Therap., Proc., 1925, vol. 25, 
pp. 145-147, in Chem, Abstr., Oct. 20, 
1925, vol. 19, p. 3127. 

Small 
(Pittsburgh fields) are 


natural 
almost inactive 
in so far as the respiration and circula- 
tion of anesthetized dogs are con- 


quantities of vas 


cerned; toxic symptoms, when they 
appear, are due mostly to the exclusion 
of oxygen. Automobile exhaust gases 
are more poisonous than natural gas 
hut still have a surprisingly low toxic- 
ity. The decrease in the amount of 
oxygen present in the 
gases, as the proportion of the auto- 


respiratory 


mobile exhaust gases is increased, is 
one of the chief factors in rapid poison- 
mixture of 
artificial and natural gases (Cincinnati 


ing by these gases. A 


gas supply) also possesses a lower 
toxicity for than would 
expect. The artificial gas, however, is 
a very dangerous substance and strik- 


dogs one 


ing pharmacologic effects are rapidly 
produced by it. Pure carbon mon- 
oxide is very similar to the artificial 


gas in its effects; the especially marked 
depression of the heart and its tend. 
ency to undergo ventricular fibrillation 
should be especially emphasized — 


Pe i 


THE BLoop IN CYANIDE Potsontng. 
M. Hasselmann. Abstr. as follows 
from Klin. Wehnschr., Nov. 5, 1925. 
vol. 4, p. 2154, tin Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Dec. 19, 1925, vol. 85, p. 2009. 

Hasselmann found a moderate poly- 
cythemia in people emploved in the 
manufacture or handling of hydrocy- 
anic acid. The number of leukocytes 
with basophilic granulation was in- 
creased in some of them.—Ix. R. D. 

EXAMINATIONS TO JJETERMINE THE 
VOLATILIZATION OF LEAD 
BURNING AND SOLDERING” WITH 
FLAMES OF DIFFERENT ComposiTION, 
H. Engel and V. Froboese. Arch. f. 
Hyq., 1925, vol. 96, pp. 69-101, 


LEAD IN 


Iengel has already shown that there 
is danger of lead poisoning in soldering 
and in lead burning and that this 
danger consists in the production of 
vapors containing lead oxide in fines! 
division. This conclusion was based 
on the physical examination of men 
in such employment, the cases ol 
plumbism found being in higher pro- 
portion among lead burners. thar 
among solderers. It is clear that pro- 
tection against plumbism in these oc- 
cupations, especially in lead burning, 
can be successful only if the leac 
vapors are removed, for cleanliness ©! 
the person and of the workplace Is n0' 
sufhicient. 

The authors undertook to invest 
gate the action of the various flame: 


t} 


used in these two occupations W! 


P! 


regard to their production of [ea 
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oxide fumes. They assumed that 
under similar conditions the volatili- 
vation of lead would follow the tem- 
nerature curve, although it might also 
he influenced by the method of apply- 
no the heat, and that practical meas- 
ures for the protection of solderers 
and lead burners might be based on a 
study of the different flames used. 
They found that if the lead surface 
is played upon by a flame which pro- 
duces a temperature under 1600°C, 
there is much less volatilization of 
lead, even though the flame is larger 
and a much larger surface is melted, 
than will be the case if a small very 
hot flame is used to melt a smaller 
surface of lead. 

In testing the different flames so as 
to compare the volatilization of lead, 
they reproduced as closely as possible 
industrial conditions. They found 
that other factors than the heat of the 
flame were of great significance. Most 
noteworthy was the fact that the oxy- 
hydrogen flame caused much more 

olatilization than the acetylene-oxy- 
gen flame, although the relative heat 
of the two flames is just the reverse. 
The minimal amount of lead volatiliza- 
‘lon was with the acetylene flame 
which produced only a fraction of the 
amount produced by the oxyhydrogen. 
ividently chemical properties are 
responsible for this difference, for 
they found that if a little acetylene is 
added to the oxyhydrogen flame the 
volatilization of lead falls, and the 
“ame effect is brought about by the 
dition of a hydrocarbon, such as 
fnuzene, While the addition of carbon 
oxide has no such effect. For in- 

‘rial hygiene it is very important 
‘0 Csiablish the fact that the acetvlene- 
‘een flame carries far less danger 


than the oxvhvdrogen flame, and that 
the addition of a hydrocarbon to the 
latter also reduces the danger. I- 
luminaiinge gas, containing as it does 
hydrocarbons, causes, when mixed 
with oxygen, little volatilization. 

They found that the volatilization 
of lead by a given flame is In proportion 
to the oxidizing property much more 
than to the heat. If oxvgen is added 
to acetvlene gas, the quantity of lead 
in the fumes rises more than is ac- 
counted for by the increase in tem- 
perature. It may be also that the 
roaring of the oxvhydrogen flame in- 
creases the detachment of the oxide 
more than happens with the quietly 
burning acetylene and illuminating 
gas mixtures. The oxide which is 
formed its not only very finely divided 
but is colloid in nature and slow to 
sink, remaining suspended in the air 
for a long period. 

The methods used in these experi- 
ments are fully described and the 
theoretical aspects thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. The practical conclusions are 
enunciated as follows: It is possible 
to diminish decidedly the danger of 
lead poisoning for solderers and lead 
burners by a proper choice of the 
flame although all flames cause some 
volatilization of lead, and removal of 
these fumes is indispensable. The 
largest amount of volatilization occurs 
when a blowpipe oxvhydrogen flame 
with an excess of oxygen is used, and 
this is the one chiefly employed in 
lead burning. The smallest amount 
is produced by a quietly burning, 
slightly luminous flame containing 
hydrocarbons, such as acetylene-oxy- 


cen, illuminating gas-oxvgen or oOxy- 
hydrogen with the addition of a 
hydrocarbon.—A. H. 
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LEAD POISONING A BAKERY. 
P, Bodros. as follows from 
Presse méd., Nov. LS, 19.25, vol. 30, 
pp. 15382-1533, in Paris Letter, Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Dec. 19, 1925, vol. 
8), p. 19S! 


AND 


Abstr. 


M. Bodros, public health commis- 
sioner in rest, tells that last April 
the bureau of public health of Brest 
was faced with an epidemic of lead 
poisoning, the cause or source of which 
was unknown. The thirty-two pa- 
tients, with three exceptions, all lived 
in the same section of the eity (port 
de commerce), and inquiry brought 
oul that all bought their bread of the 
sume baker, and three persons em- 
ployed in the bakery had been ll. 
The evidence pointed, therefore, to 


the bakery as the source of the intoxi- 
cation. Examination of the sewer 


connections and of the water from the 
boiler or caldron gave a negative 
result. It was discovered, however, 
that the baker was using to heat his 


ie hs + + -? 
oven (a direct heating system) wood 


that had been obtaimed by breaking 
up old boats. Examination of the 


wood revealed that it was covered with 
lead salts, 
The origin and the cause of the epi- 


paint that rich in 


Was 


demic were thus demonstrated. In 


further substantiation. it was learned 
that the three patients who did not 
reside in the affected district were in 


’ 


‘ } 1 — y he . 1 . + «+ 
Lhe DeaoOIW Of eablLINe bread that Came 


rom the inernninated bakery. In 
view of these facis, the mayor of Brest 
Issued a decree, which was counter- 
signed the prefect of the depart- 


inent of Iinistére, prohibiting within 


i} is ma - . 4 = . y ‘ 
the limits of the commune of Brest 


3 a ay, re a ye 
the use ol wood Of Gemonlshed Sips 


for baking. 


yr P rt neemenat 4 — = . 
Le TIStation AGAMNS l@ use, 1OY Dake 


im cuss Lil ut 


ing, of wood derived from old boats js. 
however, not entirely new, for there 
were two ordinances dealing with the 
subject, issued in the department oj 
the Seine, dated 1877 and 1898) re- 
spectively. The council of public 
health of the Seine has on several] 
occasions, notably in 1914, rejected 
demands coming from dealers that the 
ordinance of 1898 be repealed. ‘The 
council persists in refusing to permit 
the use, for baking, of ‘‘demolition 
wood,” of whatever kind or origin, 
The oven used by the baker in question 
vas heated by the direct heating 
system, but ovens with indirect heat- 
ing systems are also dangerous when 
painted wood is used, by reason of the 
volatility of the lead salts and the read- 
iness with which they become reduced 
to metallic dust under the action of 
charcoal. These vapors 
rapidly on cold surface of the 
dough just as it Is put into the oven. 


1 
—hK. R. D. 


condense 


the 


INprRECT Heattu Hazarps. Li. 
S. McBirney. N. Y. State Dept. 
Labor, Indust. Hyg. Bull., Nov., 1925, 
vol. Pp. 17. 

A ease is reported of an electrical 
contractor who was installing two ex- 
haust fans in the wall about 15 feet 
above the melting pots in a plant where 
metal alloys were manufactured. ‘The 
evening following his first exposure he 
had chills and fever. He worked only 
a short time the next day but all da) 
the third day. No gas 
provided until the last day, but i 
so filthy that he would not use it. 


1 ag 
Masa 5 


complained of severe vertex hea 
His temperature was 98.2; his p' 


Te . } LIse 
OS. His tongue was coatea. J 


- ° . . “< e . , 1} / " ) (i; 
urine was negative ior aipumin, 
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yer, and zine. The foreman to whom 

-he man had complained of the fumes 

‘ook the attitude that a man must 
eeome accustomed to chills if he has 
work in ‘‘zine.” 

Treatment consisted of acetanilide 
‘or the headache, cathartics, and 
forced fluids, and potassium iodide by 
mouth. The patient recovered en- 
‘irely in twenty-four hours.—M. C. 8. 


[LeUKEMIA FROM Raptoactive IN- 
cry. P. Emile-Weil. Abstr. as fol- 
's from Presse méd., Sept. 30, 1925, 
83, p. 1297, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Nov. 14, 1925, vol. 85, p. 1592. 
l-mile-Weil reports a fatal case of 
myelogenous leukemia in a mechanic 
ccupied for several years in the prep- 
ration of radioactive substances of the 
horium family. Another mechanic, 


working on the same substances 
for several years, in the same factory, 
died from pernicious anemia. Doth 
were robust and of healthy families. 
On microscopic examination, the le- 
sions of the spleen, liver, and bone 
marrow appeared to be identical with 
those in ordinary leukemia. It is 
assumed that irradiations as well as 
infections may induce changes in the 
cells in the hematopoietic organs. 
The author comments on the fact 
that the same radioactive substance 
seemed to be responsible for the two 
quite different blood diseases, probably 
on account of differing predisposition. 
He cites another case of fatal leuke- 
odes 


a 


In- 
tensive seven-hour application of ra- 


mia In a Woman given a sin 


diotherapy seven years before,— 


K. R. D. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


SOME DusSTY OCCUPATIONS AND 
IkEIR EFFECTS UPON THE LUNGS. 
I, Oliver. Jour. Roy. San. Inst., 


1Q? 


2) vol, LO, pp. 224-229. 
the opinion is expressed that certain 
sts may have double action, one 
ng to physieal irritation, the other 
chemical action; but of all dusts, 
cais the most harmful. Coal dust 
ms the lungs black, and fibrosis may 
‘irom gritty particles in inhaled 
hut coal miners suffer but little 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Lead 
on the other hand suffer 
they are exposed to dust 
rated when breaking rocks, or 
explosives are used. Men re- 
to work too soon after blasting. 
ago their sleeping accommoda- 


r the mine head was over- 


crowded and poorly ventilated. One 
set of men vacated the beds for their 
comrades to occupy them. No 
wonder tuberculous infection spread. 
(iold miners also suffer from dust in- 
halation, but much has been done in 
South Africa to minimize risk.  livi- 
dence that asbestos can cause trouble 
is not definite. Jron dust certainly 
lingers long in the lungs, but evidence 
is not conclusive as to what, if any, 
damage it causes. Arsenic miners in 
the Schneeberg district of Saxony are 
reported to suffer from tuberculosis, 
and also from pulmonary cancer. The 
eancer has been attributed to the 
arsenic, but Professor Ludwig has 


suggested that it may be a consequence 


Kigat® ae. 
of radium emanations said to be power- 
ful in the locality. Mi. L. CU 
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OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND 
SPECIAL SENSES 


VisuaL I[rriclENcy OF VARIOUS 
DEGREES OF SUBNORMAL VISUAL ACU- 
ity: Its Ekrrect ON EARNING ABILITY. 
A.C. Snell. Jour, Am. Med. Assn., 
Oct. 31, 1925, vol. 85, pp. 1867-1373. 

Snell presents a tabulated record of 
100 selected cases of defective vision, 
with a range in the better eye from 
20/40 Sn. to 5/200 Sn., showing par- 
ticularly the effect of these various 
degrees of lowered visual acuity on 
the individual’s ability to work and 
on his earning capacity. 

‘The author’s summary of his find- 
ings 1s as follows: 


1. No loss to earning ability even for the 
highly skilled work was found until visual 
acuity was reduced to 20/60 Sn. The 
threshold for the beginning of visual dis- 
ability as reflected in earning ability les 
between 20/60 and 20 100 Sn. 

2. The accumulated effect of repeated 
trivial injuries must not be ignored from an 
economic point of view for those cases in 
which a single injury does not reduce acuity 
to 20/40 or less, as repeated injuries of the 
same degree may finally cause loss to earn- 
ing capacity. 

3. A 20/200 Sn. caused a total incapacity 
to 13.3 per cent. and a partial incapacity to 
an additional 13.3 per cent., so that 26.6 per 
cent. in this class with vision of not better 
than 20 200 Sn. were either completely or 
partially incapacitated for earning. Eighty 
per cent. had earning capacity with acuity 
hetween 20,200 and 20/400 Sn. 

4. A 10/200 Sn. was the point of visual 
acuity reduction which became the point of 
total incapacity in all except two cases, 
and this may be regarded as the lowest limit 
of visual earning capacity. 

5. The threshold of total incapacity lies 
between 20/200 and 2/200 Sn., depending 
on the nature of the employment, age of the 
defective person, the duration of the sub- 
normal vision, and on his individuality (his 
will to work). 


6. An acuity of not better than 20 4 
Sn. in the better eye does not cause a logs of 
50 per cent. either in efficiency or in earning 
ability. This degree of acuity, in fact. 
causes no direct loss to earning capacity. 
However, its direct influence from two eeo- 
nomic points of view must be considered: 
(1) that of the accumulated effect of these 
degrees of loss due to repeated injury, and 
(2) the effect of such degree of substandard 
vision on the competitive ability. 


—B. B.D. 


Miners’ Nystacmus. Med. Jour. 
Australia, Oct. 10, 1925, vol, 2, pp 
466-467. 

Reference is made in this notice to 
evidence dealing with nystagmus given 
by Dr. R. Pittar before the Royal 
Commission of New South Wales ap- 
pointed to consider the coal mining 
industry; and also to the conclusions 
arrived at by the British committee 
which recently considered the disease. 

Dr. Pittar considers defective 1I- 
lumination the main cause, but attrib- 
utes influence to cramped posture; 
he holds that accidents and infection 
may precipitate the trouble, and that 
errors of refraction predispose. le 
considers that affected men should 
not return to work until fully re 
covered, which should occur within 
twelve months. He had seen wp- 
ward of forty eases. As the coal seams 
in New South Wales do not entail 3 
cramped position at work, the opinion 
expressed above on this point receives 
no support. The British committee 
considers that errors of refraction are 
a matter of minor importance, and 
that affected men should be urged, 
their own interests, to return to wo» 
as soon as possible. They give in!o! 


May, 1%- 
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ation claims for the disease rise with 
‘he economic position of the industry; 
has happened in Great Britain 
where widening the nomenclature of 
the disease has also greatly increased 
the claims. In Germany claims fell 
when compensation was limited to 
severe cases; in Belgium cases cease 
the time limit, six months, 
‘yed jor compensation. Neurasthenic 
symptoms are particularly lable to 
develop and increase in intensity after 
oscillation of the eyeballs has 
-topped where no limit is placed to the 
neriod of compensation. The main 
interest of this notice is that it contains 
evidence of the occurrence of miners’ 
ystagmus in Australia.—IK. L. C. 


mation which indicates that compen- 


DISCUSSION ON MINERS’ NYSTAG- 
MUS AT THE RoyaAu Society oF MEeEp- 
ICINE, LONDON, FEB. 13, 1925. JSyrit. 


To e Ophth., Nov., 


/ 


1925, vol. 9, pp. 


‘he papers read at this important 


cussion occupy the greater part of 


issue of the British Journal of 


No resolutions 
ed and although most speakers 
were in favor of the etiologic impor- 
nce of light, the personal factor and 
ie psychologie origin of the disease 
stressed by some speakers. All 
members of the Miners’ Nvstag- 
ommittee of the Medical Re- 

rch Council took part in the debate. 

ue discussion was opened by Dr. 


. Llewellyn who described miners’ 


Ophthalmology. were 


‘mus as a general disease in- 
with 


oculo- 


ng the nervous system 

nanifestations in the 
rapparatus. ‘The increase in the 
ence of the disease is due to (a) 


widen- 


Cnt Oi compensation, (5 





ing of the definition of the disease, and 
(c) economic stresses since the war. 
The chief etiologic factor is the de- 
ficient illumination found in mines. 
‘The personal factor plays an important 
part in determining incapacity; men 
with an unstable mental make-up 
are more liable to become ineapaci- 
tated than others. Cases of miners’ 
nystagmus may be divided into three 
groups: (a) the largest, showing no 
evidence of a neurosis; (0) a second 
group showing well-marked signs of 
miners’ nystagmus associated with a 
neurosis; (c) a third group where the 
neurosis is dominant and the signs 
of the indefinite. The ul- 
timate cause of the nystagmus may be 
found in failure of dark adaptation 
which was frequently the case in men 
‘Treatment 
consists In improving the underground 
illumination (a) by increasing the 
candle power of the lamp, (b) by bring- 


disease 


sufrering from the disease. 


ing the lamp nearer to the working 
‘c) by the 
use of shadowless lamps without pil- 


area by use of a cap lamp, 


lars, (7) by the use of tinted, trans- 
lucent or dioptric glasses, (¢) by alter- 
ing the reflecting power of the working 
places by the use of whitewash or 
light-colored stone dust, (f) by careful 
lamp maintenance. 

is established the patient should be 


(Mnee the disease 


removed from the mine and, after a 
rest, found suitable work on the surface 
until all signs are lost. 


Dr. J. S. Haldane spoke of the 
physiologic aspect of vision in dull 


illumination. In good illumination the 
foveal images are sharp and persistent, 
the 


rapidly out of consciousness when the 


while peripheral images fade 


eye Is fixed but reappear on any slight 


movement. “Now, with very low 
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luminosity, foveal vision loses com- 
pletely its lasting character: an object, 
at first seen, fades rapidly out of con- 
sciousness, so that it can no longer 
be fixed. ‘The eye wanders 
about, picking the object up mo- 
mentarily with the fovea, and losing 
it again. ‘This must be a very fati- 
euing process, and it seems to me in all 
probability the fatigue thus induced is 
the origin of the ultimate disturbance 
In ocular co-ordination which con- 
stitutes miners’ nystagmus.’ With ref- 
erence to the hypothesis that miners’ 
nystagmus is due to the gases present 
in the coal mine, Dr. Haidane is very 
emphatic: “So far as I ean see the 
raAses have 
nothing whatever to do with miners’ 
nystagmus,” 

Dr. di. S. elworthy laid stress on the 
quality of the hght required and asked 


action of abnormal ean 


for the introduction of eolor into the 
that miners’ 
nystagmus may be due to the exhaus- 
tion of the retina by the viclet or blue 
rays, 


mines. Ile suggested 


The light given by the electric 
lamp contains a much larger propor- 
tion of irritating rays than the oil 
lamp or carbon filament. In 1925 the 
colliery company with which E:lworthy 
is connected began to use “yellow” 
‘these 
vellow glasses are said to cut off a 
proportion of the irritating blue rays 
and to prevent glare. 
troduetion of 


glusses in the safety lamps. 


Since the in- 
these glasses the in- 
cidence of the disease has fallen and the 
men have spoken highly of the benefits 
received from diminution of glare. 
Mr. Ieustace Mitton, a colliery en- 
gineer of great experience, said he was 
satisfied that miners’ nystagmus was 
due to the strain of working with in- 
efficient light and gave figures from a 





group of collieries under his charge 
showing the reduction in the incidene. 
of the disease after the introductiopy 
of electric lamps. 

Dr. Millais Culpin, speaking fro 
the psychopathologic aspect of the 
disorder, said 
‘aused by nystagmus was 
often due to psychoneurotic syinp- 
toms. He called attention to the 
similarity of the disease to the condi- 
tions known as war shock and railway 
spine. Miners’ nystagmus shows no 
difference from the other widely oc- 
curring psychoneurosés except in the 
predominance of one symptom, oscil- 
lation of the eyes, which is not con- 
stant and is not correlated with the 
severity of the other symptoms. 1 
miner is always, unconsciously per- 
haps, thinking about the threat to 
personal safety which his work entails. 


that the incapacity 
miners’ 


} 


The psychologic explanation of the 
‘ausation of miners’ nystagmus covers 
more of the facts than any other theory 
and will sooner or Jater be accepted 

Mr. T. J. 
facturer, 


Slack, a lamp manu- 
spoke of the difficulties o 
making a lamp strong enough to stand 
the work and light enough for th: 
miner to carry. ‘The 2-volt battery 
is the worst size from the bulb makers 
point of view and experiments ar 
being made which will enable a 4-vol' 
accumulator to be used. Photometric 
tests of the yellow-tinted glass, which! 
called Euphos glass in the trad 
showed that the absorption was 2 
cereater than that of clear glas: 
that visibility was increased. Prov 
ably the Euphos glass used was 0 
higher quality than the clear g/l: 
Dr. I. Robson thought that 


disease was due either to a «aire 


toxemia from the gases present In t 
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mine or to an anoxemia from deficient 
ventilation. oft or bituminous coal 
seams produce the most cases of the 
disease. The neurasthenic element of 
‘he disease 1s due to the action of 
hydrocarbons on the nutrition of the 
neurons. Dr. Robson gave extensive 
foures of chemical analysis of various 
coals and claimed to have shown that 
the incidence Is greater in seams with 
high volatility and high hydrocarbon 
eontent. 
Professor Collis, speaking on the 
uence of compensation, pointed out 
the fallaey of using the records of 
ompensation claims as a true index 
the incidence of the disease. ‘Lhe 
disease Is an occupational neurosis and 
as such is named after a manifest 
<ymptom. ‘The influence of economic 
‘ear is an Important factor in times of 
- and limited employment. ‘The 
temptation to remain in receipt of 
compensation which may be egual 
the wages earned when short time 1s 
red accounts for the gradually in- 
asing number of cases continued 
mi previous years. Graphs were 
vn which brought out the grea 
ucrease not only of miners’ nystagmus 
also of all industrial diseases and 
nontatal aeecidents. (‘Comparisons 
cre drawn between the almost uni- 
al return to work in Belgium 
v here payment ceases at the end of six 


Y Yr)? 
. \ 


iths, and the slow rate of return in 
the United Kingdom where compensa- 
n lasts as long as incapacity can be 
oved, 

Mr. G. H. Pooley spoke on the per- 
ial element of the disease and de- 


/ 


cribed cases at full work with marked 
‘cillation of the eyes. He thought 
sat a general disinclination to work 

' the condition known as the 


maladie imaginaire of Moliére ac- 
counted for many failures. He gave 
a short note on vision in very feeble 
illumination. Even when this was 
as low as 0.00006 foot candle, red and 
green colors could be distinguished by 
the normal eye and vision was up to 
1/72 of normal.—T. L. L. 


Discuss1oN ON OccuPATIONAL DIs- 
EASES OF THE Ear, NOSE, AND 
THROAT, AND THEIR PREVENTION. 
Brit. Med. Jour., Nov. 14, 1925, vol. 
2, pp. SS6-SI4, 

A number of medical men took part 
in this discussion which was opened by 
I’. Hi. Westmacott. He approached 
his subject by considering how far 
affections of the ear, nose, and throat 
occurred in diseases scheduled for 
compensation. In the case of anthrax, 
this area is afiected only if the pustule 
is placed on the neck. For lead 
poisoning, troubles in this area are 
unusual, but paralysis of laryngeal 
muscles has been reported. Mer- 
curialism may be manifested by deaf- 
ness with Méniére’s syndrome in 
addition to tremors and muscular 
weakness. Phosphorus poisoning par- 


] 


ticularly affects the jaw, causing 
necrosis; the path of entry is through 
bad teeth. Dust of salts of arsenic 
affect the mouth and throat, but par- 
ticularly cause destruction of the nasal 
septum. Dermatitis on the helix and 
tragus may result from exposure to 
dust and grime, and also to extreme 
heat. Dust may also cause catarrh, 
suppurative disease of the nose, naso- 
pharynx, pharynx, eustachian tubes, 
and middle ear; a sign of the irritating 
character of such dust is to be found 
after years of exposure in absence of 


vibrissae from the nasal orifices. My- 


: 
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cosis of the external auditory meatus 
may occur from exposure to dust of 
cotton, wool, and other materials, 
Which present an oily or fatty soil 
in a warm atmosphere for the growth 
of spores; the tympanum becomes 
thickened and hearing is impaired. 
Dust of bichromate of potash, even 
than the salts of arsenic, is 
notorious for causing perforation of the 
nasal septum, which may oceur within 
a few weeks of commencement. of 
employment; the risk is most  pro- 
nounced in the manufacture of this 
salt. Compressed air illness is asso- 
ciated with vertigo and tinnitus, symp- 
toms which are manifested during or 
after decompression. 

ar trouble may arise from explo- 
sions In mining and gunfiring, with 
rupture of the tympanum, or damage 
to nerve without rupture, 
eiving rise to deafness and vertigo. 
Boiler-makers and others exposed to 


more 


ie Ta) 
enaings 


loud noises become deaf after years 
of exposure; these men may hear in 
the noise in which they work, but 


lose sensation for high-pitched notes. 
favors the view that the 
xannel through which the 
is injured is through the 
sound transmitting apparatus of 
not through 
‘The throat may be 


Ievidence 
principal el} 
internal ear 
the 
middle esr and other 
bodily channels. 
affected with chronic laryngitis in street 


hawkers and those expesed to dust. 


‘Lhe a Was continued by 
S. W. Grimwade from the viewpoint 
° ia nevyv. tie found from reeords 


at only ; per cent. of diseases of the 


cor in the service were directly : trib- 
table to the ?.e., rupture of 


the tympanum ne deat- 


Service, 
and labyrinth 
ssion 


neces, Onlv four eCASeCS OF coneu 


‘Jy 


fun } racuice were seen In Rneary 


PPO?) 


Ol INDUSTRIAL HYG 





IE 40 
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two years at the Plymouth Naya] 
Hospital. Both English and Freneh 
statistics indicate that true gun deaf- 
ness 1s uncommon in the navy. (Cot. 
ton wool plugs are commonly used. 
but are not compulsory: unfortunately 
they make the user deaf. The Mal- 
loch-Armstrong meatal plug is better. 
since the wearer can hear ordinary 
conversation. Most cases of ear 
trouble in the service are due to pre- 
vious middle ear disease; these cases 
might be eliminated by more carefu] 
medical examination of recruits. 
The next contributor was D. Ranken 
of the air service. Nasal obstruction 
and mouth-breathing are troublesome 
at high altitudes; pyorrhea is also to 
be condemned. 
tion, which makes equalization diffi- 
cult, may during a rapid descent cause 
vertigo, nausea, or even fainting; any 
condition likely to cause eustachian 
obstruction is objectionable in a flying 
ofheer. Alterations in 
pressure during fiying do not cause 


eustachian obstrue- 


atmospheric 


symptoms similar to those which fol- 
low too rapid decompression. Deai- 
ness caused by the reiterated crack 
of the exhaust and from testing aero- 
plane engines is entirely 
but meatal plugs are of value as a 
protection. 
T. J. Faulder spoke from experience 
in the army. Various aural disabili- 
ties at the Ministry of Pensio 
numbered 31,750; but al! 
caused by conditions of service. ‘Phey 
, however, exhibit the pres 
the civil population of a vast amol 
of ear and nose trouble. ‘ 


ruptured tympanum from gunfire 


temporary: 


were not 


nce in 


si7ryt 


‘ 
ases 


B Dee - 
occur, but were not frequent. 17° 
longed and exeessive overstimulat 


is needed to cause permanent ( 
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ness; these conditions are unusual in 
the army. Men with old perforations 
were less affected by noise than those 
with normal ears. Ear plugs are only 
necessary when guns are being worked 
‘in an enclosed space; moreover, most 
men dislike them. The information 
available from recruit examinations as 
to the prevalence of ear, nose, and 
throat troubles is uncertain, giving 
estimates varying from 2 to 10 per 
cent. of men examined who were de- 
clined on this account. Much still 
remains to be done in childhood to 
remove the conditions which lead to 
so much disability in adult life; they 
ause far more trouble than accrues 
‘rom injuries during service. 


The last speaker was 'T. R. Rodger 
who described his observations among 
boiler-makers. Depreciation for low 
notes comes first, even among young- 
sters employed for less than ten 
years; the loss of hearing for high 
notes affected men employed over 
thirty vears. Animal experiments con- 
ducted by others have shown that the 
mechanism of the internal ear can be 
damaged by repeated detonation. Dr. 

todger also held that injury to the 
cochlea is conveyed by air conduction 
and not by bone conduction. lar 
plugs are the only hope for men ex- 
posed, like boiler-makers, to great 
noises over prolonged periods of time. 


—K. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, E’ 


Prea FOR PROLONGED RESUSCITA- 


Nat. Safety News, Oct., 1925, 

, 12, p. BU. 

\ letter from Mr. S. I. Whiting, 
Chairman of the Electrical Section, 
merican Association of Safety [En- 
vineers-i¢ngineering Section, National 
Jety Council, is here reproduced 
which supports the opinion that when 
‘he patient has been pronounced dead 
y the physician or the medical ex- 

miner, the first aider should continue 
wrtiicial respiration until breathing 
tored or rigor mortis sets in. 

‘ive cases are cited in which men 

re pronounced dead by physicians 

. then were brought back to life by 
aymen trained in resuscitation.— 


PHYSIOLOGICAL AND IScONOMIC 
(UbY OF THE DrEetTs oF WORKERS 
‘ tcuran AREAS AS COMPARED WITH 


t. 


Trose or Workers RESIDENT IN 
UrBAN Districts. A.B. Mill. Jour. 
Hyq., Oct., 1925, vol. 24, pp. 189-240. 

This comprehensive report is a 
valuable contribution to the vexed 
question of urban and rural diets. 
‘The author has entered carefully into 
the variable factors which always 
make collections of data of this type 
difficult of comparison and has ap- 
parently narrowed his investigation 
into those channels which have the 
least probable error. 

The rural investigation centered in 
Essex. An analysis of the dietary 
studies here indicated an average 
daily consumption per man of 2,872 
calories, which is below the require- 
ment (3,300 calories) of the average 
agricultural worker. Only 17 per 
cent. of the families secure over 3,300 
calories per man per day. The value 
of the diet in calories of these rural 
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workers varied with the income, rang- 
ing from 2,467 calories per man per 
day for an income of 4s. to 5s. per 
week to 3,350 for an income in excess 
of 10s. An analysis of expenditure— 
housing and rentals, clothing, ete.— 
was made. 

(‘omparison of the Essex investiga- 
tion with previous investigations ex- 
tending as far back as Dr. [edward 
Smith’s report of 1863 discloses the 
fact that the consumption of bread- 
stuffs among rural workers has de- 
creased, while the consumption of 
Gneluding jam and _ treacle) 
has increased enormously. ‘The con- 
sumption of fat has inereased con- 


sugar 


siderably. Meat consumption has re- 
nained the same, milk is used by more 
families, and cheese, which was con- 
sumed by 57 per cent. of the families 
in the 1863 report, is now used by 98 
per cent. of the families studied in the 
I’ssex report. .A comparison of the 
agricultural worker the urban 
worker indicates that the former ‘zn 
secures a diet 
of higher calorie value than that of the 
town worker, but he only secures this 
value (1) by 


with 


proportion to his wages, 


vy a smaller purchase of 
animal protein and by a relatively 
greater consumption of carbohydrates 
to compensate for a smaller consump- 
tion of fats; (2) by spending a greater 
percentage of his income on food; (3) 
by inereasing his hours of work to 
produce home-grown food; and (4) 
perhaps by more careful marketing. 
The actual value of his diet, leaving 
income out of account, is superior to 
that of the lower paid urban labourer. 
but, on the whole, below that of urban 
skilled workers—and the agricultural 
labourer (or, at the very least, the 
higher stockmen) 


grades such = as 


must be considered as a 


skilled 
worker.” 
Anthropometric measurements of ) 
schoolchildren in each type of area 
indicate that the physique of the [ssex 
children is better, age for age, than | 
that of urban children living on 4 : 
diet equivalent or superior in energy , 
value. The author points out, how- 
ever, that other factors—especially 


the “‘racial” and “fresh air and sup- 
hight” faetors—must exert an_ in- 
fluence, so that the efficacy of diets 
cannot be satisfactorily measured by 
a comparison of heights and weights,— 


oe oe 


3ASAL METABOLISM AS AFFECTED 
BY ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS. — |i”. J 
McConnell and C. P.  Yagloglou. 
Abstr. as follows from Arch. Int. Med. 
Sept., 1925, vol. 36, p. 382, in Jour 
Am. Med. Assn., Oct. 31, 1925, vol. 
Sd, p. 1427. 

The results of the experiments mad 
by MeConnell and Yagloglou lead them 
to the following conclusions: The rates 
at which oxygen is consumed 
earbon dioxide is produced increase 
with exposure to either high or lov 
temperatures. There is a 
minimum metabolic rate between 7 
and 83° effective temperature within 
which basal metabolism should 
measured. The metabolic rate in- 
creases rapidly when the temperatur 
of the environment is higher than that 
of the body. | 


and 


zone Ol 


3ody temperature anc 
pulse rate correlate fairly well with 
the rate of basal 
ia Ste DL. 


metabolism. 


STUDIES IN REPETITIVE WoRK WIT! 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO REsT-PAUSES: 
S. Hoyalt and J. A. Fraser. 


cof 
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Fatigue Res. Board, Rep. No. 82, 
pp. 89. H. M. Stationery Office, 


‘| his investigation is based on close 
observation of sixteen industrial work- 
ers for pericds aggregating fifteen 
weeks. Eight of the women concerned 
were folding handkerchiefs, while four 
were hand ironing, and four were 
working mechanical presses which 
stamped out cigarette tin lids from tin 
sheets. Observations of output were 
made at short intervals throughout the 
work spells, and all the causes of 
delay, whether voluntary or involun- 
tary, were noted down. ‘The hand- 
kerchief folders and the ircners had a 
ten-minute rest pause in the middle 

their morning spell of work, and 
alter they had been subjected to in- 
vestigation for two or three weeks, an 
additional ten-minute rest was in- 
troduced in the middle of the four and 
one-quarter-hour afternoon work spell. 
The stamping press women, who were 

orking five-hour spells both in the 
morning and in the afternoon, at first 
bad no rest pauses at all, but after a 
iortnight’s trial under these conditions 

ten-minute rest was introduced in 
each spell. In each of the three in- 
stances the introduction of the rest 
caused an increase In the rate of work- 
ing, the improvement varying from 
i. to 8 per cent., and even after 
lowing for the productive time lost 

taking the rests, the total output 
showed an inerease of 2 per cent. in 
(wo instances, though there was a 

| loss (0.7 per cent.) in the third 
instance. Hence the favorable in- 

ence of the rest pauses was not so 


4 


“reat as that usually observed: e.q., 


‘ernon and Bedford, when testing 


‘arger groups of workers engaged on 


similar industrial processes for periods 
of several months, observed an im- 
provement of 5 to 10 per cent. ‘The 
apparent discrepancy is due to the 
fact that after the introduction of a 
rest pause the workers take several 
months before they show the full 
response. In consequence of the in- 
creased vigor resulting from the rests, 
they unconsciously get into the habit 
of working somewhat more rapidly, 
and of taking shorter voluntary rests 
from their work; but such a change of 
habits is acquired but slowly. That 
the introduction of the rest pauses did 
have a subjective effect is proved by 
the fact that all of the operatives ap- 
proved of them, and volunteered such 
remarks as ‘‘The work is not so de- 
pressing,’ and “I feel less tired at the 
end of work.” 

The observations showed that the 
group of handkerchief folders fluc- 
tuated considerably -in their rate of 
work at the beginning of the spell, but 
they gradually got steadier during the 
first two hours, and then, as fatigue 
and boredom developed, became more 
erratic and reached their maximum 
variability at the end of the spell. 
After the introduction of the rest pause 
the fluctuations were smalier than 
before, and did not rise rapidly until 
the last half hour of the work spell. 
Again, the observations showed that 
the women who worked in close prox- 
imity influenced one another's  ac- 
tivities to a pronounced degree, and 
for this and other reasons 1t was con- 
cluded that in any compact group of 


workers a few specially dependable and 
efficient operatives should be included, 
so as to stimulate the more indifferent 
workers to maintain a higher standard 


gag ie dee. cam 
ol ein.ciency.— Ii. M. V. 
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INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMt. 
NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


HIyGieNE AND INpustry. SS. Tat- 
chell, Jour. Roy. San. Inst., Nov., 
1925, vol. 46, pp. 231-237. 

The author, an architect, points to 
the unhygienie premises provided for 
clerks as well as for industrial workers, 
and quotes a statement that sickness 
costs the country ten times more than 
the cost of strikes. A description is 
viven of an up-to-date factory built 
of ferro-concrete with central heating, 
roof lighting, natural ventilation sup- 
plemented by fans; with cloakrooms 
and lavatories; with floors of dustless 
cement; and having vacuum cleaning 
installed. Te then describes modifi- 
eations needed in a century old print- 
ing house, whence accumulations of 
dirt and lumber had to be removed, 
until finally the premises lent them- 
to an enormously increased 

tecreation schemes, partic- 


selves 

output. 
ularly for mines, are praised, and the 
importance Is stressed of co-operation 
between hygienists and architects.—- 


BB. L. ©. 


AN APPARATUS FOR THE DETECTION 
oF AiR Movement. /?. C. Frederic 
Abstr. as 
vol. 50, pp. 899-400, in Chem, Abstr 
Oct. 20, 1925, vol, 19, p. oO40. 

By gentle pressure on a_ blowing 
bulb, a stream of air is divided so that 
half of 1t passes through asbestos wet 


. . } f ) ym 
follows rom Analyst, ALD 


aad , 


°9 


with coneentrated hydrochloric acid 
and the other half through ashestos 
wet with strong ammonium hydroxide. 
‘The air streams are united and a con- 
tinuous cloud of ammonium chloride 
results, whieh may be used in the study 


of ventilating conditions.—P. D. 


RELATIVE VALUES OF MEtTHOps op 
ISNUMERATING BACTERIA IN AIR, JI" 
J. McConnell and B. G. HH. Thomas. 
U. S. Pub. Health Rep., Oct. 9, 1925 
vol. 40, pp. 2167-2178. 

The authors compare a number of 
different methods for determining 
bacteria in air. Bacillus 
staphylococcus albus were sprayed 
into a hood, the air of which was kept 
inmotion. The air was then sampled 
through the various apparatus at 
measured rates. ‘To reduce errors of 
comparison the different apparatus 
were run together and alternately. 

A water aeroscope, found to be satis- 
factory, is described in detail. Fs 
sentially it consists in a 38 x 10.5-em. 
bubbling tube covered at the bottom 
by sik and joined to a 6-mm. tube at 
the top. This bubbler is placed within 
a glass eylinder, 25 c.c. of water are 
added and air is bubbled through at 
One cubic 


coli and 


0.4 eubie feet per minute. 
centimeter of the water is then cul- 
tured and colonies determined in 
terms of the total volume of air passed 
through. This same rate of flow, 
riz., O.4 eubie feet, was used on all 
methods except the impinger whici 
sampled 1 ecubie foot per minute. 

Paper filters, sand filters, the (rreen- 
burg-Smith impinger, and sugar filter 
were compared with the water acro- 
with the following results: 


~ 


scope 


1. The modified water aeroscope } 
proximately ten times more efficient ["* 
the standard sand method. It is relativ' 1 
free from error and contamination a! 


easily prepared. 


2. The Anderson-Armspach (filter } 
determinator is 


. are ‘ ¢ | 
appro Wimace 
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mes more efficient than the standard 
-and method, but is open to errors through 
sntamination, and the method of preparing 
-he filter paper is quite tedious. 
» The experiments conducted with the 
singer indicate that this instrument is 
sjitable for enumerating the bacteria 
sip when the rate of flow is 1 cubie foot 
er minute. 


4. The sugar tube is impractical as an 
aeroscope, 


The authors suggest that the violent 
impinging action in Greenburg and 
Smith’s device kills most of the 
bacteria so that the indicated efficiency 
is low.—P. D. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


[-MpLOYE SERVICE OF MACHINERY 
Co. Wett-EquiprepD First Arp De- 
pARTMENTS AND PENSIONS FEATURE OF 
SULLIVAN PLANTS AT CLAREMONT, 
N. H., anp Mricuican City, INp. 
PE. Murray. Hosp. Management, Sept., 
1925, vol. 20, pp. 62-63. 

Of special interest in this article 
are the plans for pensions and dis- 
ability and sickness benefits. ‘The 
pension plan includes male employees 
(0 years or over employed for twenty 
years or more; those 55 to 59 years 
employed twenty-five years or more; 
those less than 55 years employed for 
thirty years ormore. Employees who 
have been with the company fifteen 
years or more, if totally disabled by 
sickness, are granted a _ disability 
pension. ‘The pension in all of these 
cases 1s 1 per cent. of the average an- 
nual wage for ten years multiplied by 
the number of years of the worker’s 
term of employment. Female em- 
ployees are entitled to similar pensions 
‘ive years younger than the men. 

Total accident disability and partial 
disability benefits are full pay for 
thirteen weeks, half pay for the re- 
mainder of the disability, not to exceed 

‘\ years. After six years in cases of 
‘otal disability the committee may 
provide additional payments not ex- 
ceeding $20 weekly at its discretion. 


Sial so . q 
icxness benefits for employees of 


ten years’ standing or more are full 
pay for thirteen weeks and half pay 
for thirty-nine weeks; for those in the 
company’s service five years or more, 
full pay for thirteen weeks and half 
pay for thirteen weeks; for those in the 
service two years or more and less 
than five, full pay for four weeks and 
half pay for nine weeks. 

These benefits are maintained 
wholly by the company without pay- 
ment by the workers.—M. C. 58. 


Sick LEAVE AMONG NEW YORK 
OrricE Workers. Abstr. from publi- 
cation of The Merchants’ Association 
of New York, in U. S. Month. Labor 
Rev., Sept., 1925, vol. 21, pp. 598-599. 

A survey of the current practice in 
New York City in the treatment of 
office employees absent because of 
illness was recently made by the 
Merchants’ Association of New York. 
eplies to their questionnaire were 
received from seventy-two representa- 
tive concerns. 

Usually employees are given full 
pay during sickness, but thirteen 
firms reported that after full pay has 
been allowed for some time part wages 
are paid. Only a few firms make any 
deduction from the regular vacation 
period because of time lost on account 
of illness. 
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In thirteen firms which have fixed 
rules as to the payment of salary for 
absence due to illness the amount of 
leave granted depends upon the period 
One insurance company 
vives no salary for absence during the 
first year of employment except in 
but after one 
service one month’s sick leave is al- 
lowed, inereasing up to six months’ 
hull pay and six months’ half pay after 
fifteen years’ service. Another com- 
pany pays during the first year for 
acute sickness only, but thereafter 
allows the full salary and, in cases 


of service. 


vear’s 


. 


special cases, 


where illness lasts for more than two 
weeks, an additional sickness allow- 
ance not to exceed 50 per cent. of the 


salary; certain allowances are also 
made for surgical operations. A cu- 


mulative plan is in foree in another 
eompany by which are 
credited with accrued sick leave. If 
an employee’s absence exceeds the 
time for which full salary benefits are 
allowed, further payments are made at 


employees 


a ‘‘pension rate.’ ‘This amounts to 20 
per cent. of the salary for employees 
in the company’s service for five 
vears and increases 1 per cent. an- 
nually up to fifteen years of service 
and thereafter 2 per cent. annually 
until, after twenty-five vears’ service, 
the maximum pension of 50 per cent. 


of the salary rate is paid.—M. C. 8. 


SociAL WorkKERS IN” TACTORIES 
Paris Letter, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Oct. 31, 1925, vol. 85, p. 1418. 

‘This letter diseusses the activities 
of social workers in Irench factory 
‘The 
guarantees good order and dis- 
the 
milk distributing station, the consulta- 


communities. social worker, it 


Says, 
cipline, 


proper management of 
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tion service for nursing mothers, tho 
eréches, the day nursery, the canteen, 
the rest room, and other enterprises 
accepted or introduced by the factor, 
management, the value of which do. 
pends on the way they are manayed. 
Prepared by her studies in the schoo! 
for nurses and by long service in tho 
hospital, the social worker co-operates 
with the medical service in the erusade 
against infant mortality, tuberculosis 
syphilis, cancer, and occupational (is- 
eases. She visits the families of the 
women employees, learns their aspira- 
tions, assists them socially and trains 
them in hygiene and right ways of 
living in general. 

The social worker is familiar wit) 
the resources of publie and private aid: 
the legal provisions concerning large 
families, lying-in women and nursing 
women, and sees to it that those in her 
charge get the benefits of these pro- 
visions. Iler moral influence is great 
and the social worker knows also how 
to make herself beloved. 

The training school for these social 
Paris, 43 Rue 
‘The management | 


workers is loeated in 
Pernety (XIV). 
as solicitous as to the general character 
and moral worth of the students as 1 
is in regard to their formal training 
Of sixty-seven applicants for admis- 
sion, only ten were accepted. [hic 
school finds places for its graduates 
and they are paid by the industries 

that 
Vheir initial salary is 8,400 francs. 


administrations employ the 
The eareful selection of applicants 
and the judicious placing of graduate- 
explain the unanimous satisfaction © 
pressed by the establishments tha! 
have employed these social workers. 


re ——— . 1 . 
Chere are now 177 social workers 
I> 


factories and like positions. —K. 
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InpusTRIAL WELFARE. A. Johns- 
on. Jour. Roy. San. Inst., Nov., 1925, 
1 46, pp. 238-241. 
rhe article is contributed by an im- 
portant employer, who writes on the 
ndoubted value to industry of wel- 
| The rise of the move- 
ment is stressed, until now about 1,000 
firms are Carrying on organized welfare 
Engagement is undertaken 


fare work. 


actly It1es. 
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through the welfare worker, whose 
duties are helped by welfare com- 
mittees. In this way the safety habit 
is inculeated, thrift is encouraged, and 
health improved. <A factory spirit is 
worth the 
ground as well as in working hours; 
it helps to remove artificial barriers 
between man and man, and between 
employers and wage-earners.— lI". L. C, 


encouraging on sports 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


Tne LecaL AND ETHIcAL ASPECTS 
or COMPENSATION TO WORKMEN IN 
BriTAIn. J. Claister. 
Read at Fourth International Congress 


GREAT Paper 
Industrial Accidents and Diseases, 
erdam, 1925. Pamphlet Published 
Nederl. Tijdschr. v. Geneesk., 1925, 
nO. 

'o write an abstract of an epitome 
is never easy but this is doubly diffi- 
cult in the present case as Professor 
Glaister’s valuable paper gives in a 

but 
best synopsis which has yet ap- 
1 on this subject. 


moprehensive condensed form 


workmen in Great Britain may 
compensation ior an aecciaent 


aT 


either: (q@) 


ner 


common law; (0) 
Liability Act, 1880; 

the Workmen’s Compensation 
\ct, 1906 to 1923. Most of the civi- 


t/ htt) 
world of today has operative 


| 4 
iy) } yl vers 


pensation laws. 
Ps r Py } Ba? Awa 
ty of Employers to Workmen 


‘The 


' \ + 4 *)>* | aes ar - 
nm Act of 1923, Seetion 7, gives 


Vorkmen’s Com- 


aavantages to the workman. 
ol a serious accident the em- 
is held responsible; thus, not- 


1° . 
nding that the workman was, 


Se 1 ° j 
lime when the aeeident hap- 





pened, acting in contravention of any 
statutory or regulation 
plicable to his employment, or of anv 


orders given by or on behalf of his 


other ap- 


employer, or that he was acting with- 
out instructions from his employer, 
if such act was done by the workman 
for the purposes of and in connection 
with the employer's trade or business. 
the 
Compensation Acts in preseribed form 


A summary of Workmen's 
must be kept posted in a conspicuous 
the 
deemed to have been given if 


accident is 
the 


place. Notice of 


employer or his representative has 


knowledge of its oecurrence (Sub- 


section 3). Subsection 4. provides 


that a special book be always acces- 
sible in which the injured workman or 


his representative may record the 


particulars of an accident. 


ry ° a » 7 ° ry ; 
kihicai tf ONSITE rations. ‘These COM- 


ee 
penditure 


by the employers of some 


$1} , i 4 she : ry] , 
MmiuliGns Ol] is sterling. ihey 


.\TI9Y 
Poult 
’ 


operate mostly In 


ihe 


a c 1 } 
claim falls on the empitover 


favor O| the worker. 


burden of disproving a fraudulent 


that acci- 


show YT 


Stalisties have 
dental injuries are more prevalent in 


. { ° . { ‘ “s) 4 ,*) . 
rsons Over 40 Vears O11 age than in 
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Kemployers of labor 
should know any initial defects of a 
personal kind in those whom they 
engage. The employer has the right 
to choose those whom he will employ, 


younger persons. 


and if a person so employed proves 
unfitted for the work set him to do, 
his services may be dispensed with. 

All workers in occupations in which 
industrial diseases may and do arise 
ought to have one factor in common, 
wiz., that at the time of adventuring 
on the employment they should be 
in good physical health, and should 
continue so to remain while in this 
employment. 

‘The decision of the House of Lords 
on appeal that any personal defect or 
disease in a workman at the time of 
injury or death—defect or disease 
which may indeed be directly con- 
tributory to or actually invite the in- 
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jury or death—is no bar to compensa. 
tion by his employer, opens a yey 
large question for employers of labor. 
This decision in the case of Hughes 
v. Glover, Clayton & Company — jy 
which a workman engaged in tighten. 
ing a bolt or nut with a spanner was 
seen to slip, fall, and, when picked wp, 
was found to be dead, postmortem 
examination showing the cause of 
death to be a ruptured aneurysin of 
the aorta—that the relatives were 
entitled to compensation, indicated 
that the duty of ascertaining the work.- 
man’s fitness lay upon the employer. 

The time has come when standards 
of fitness for employment should be 
established, as has already been done 
to some extent and is being developed 
in the United States of America, so 
far as physical health is concerned. 
Dy. Bs © 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


ANALYZING THE HEALTH AND Ac- 
CIDENT REcorRDS OF A DeEcADE. //. 
W. Moses. Nat. Safety News, Dec., 


1925, vol. 12, pp. 18-16. 
The author quotes the experience 
of The Edison Electric and I]luminat- 


ing Company of Boston. Data similar 
to those which he gives appeared in 
THis JouRNAL (1924, vol. 6, pp. 
81-101) and they are therefore not 
repeated here.— M. C. 5. 
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Indust. Hyg. 
fey 1020, bal. 2, pp. 13-14. 
he chief features of this industrial 


ene exhibit 


PRIAL ILYGIENE OF NEW 
\TE DEPARTMENT OF 
Stat Dept. Labor, 
are: a collection of 

us and noninjurious dusts; wax 
‘illustrating the most important 
‘rial diseases such as lead poison- 
vlass transparencies showing the 
iogie eifeets of injurious dusts; 
tographs showing various condi- 
vhich, without proper surveil- 
would be injurious to workers 


uld constitute an economic loss; 





Industrial Surgery............... _~ eae 
Industrial Physiology: Nutrition, Me- 


tabolism. Fatigue, ete 


Industrial 


struction, 
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Industrial \iedieal Nar rviece: fedical 


Dispensaries and Hospitals in Indus- 


and various devices used in studying 
industrial conditions. 
This exhibit is available on applica- 
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This is a review of industrial hy- 
viene literature which appeared in 1925 
and contains references to articies on 
the general aspects of industrial med- 
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icine; the physiology of work; sani- 
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industrial injuries; dust 
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poisonous hazards; infectious and sys- 
temic diseases; affections of the skin; 
and the hygiene of specifie occupa- 
tions.—M. C.5. 

ReLATION OF PusBiic HEALTH 
Workers TO INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE. 
J. W. SS. McCullough. Am. Jour. 
Pub. Health, Nov., 1925, vol. 15, pp. 
984-985. 

Recent activities evidence an effort 
to bring the health of industrial work- 
ers into closer relation with general 
public health activities. This must 
be done keeping in mind the facts 
that the move for development of 
medical supervision of health of the 
workers must come from industry it- 
self and that industry, constituted as 
if is, considers economie values of first 
importance. Public health workers, 
being outside the influence of private 
practice relationships, can best make 
this connection, and the full-time 
health officer with clinical training is 
the one best fitted. —B. L. G. 


A Furure DiveLOpMENT IN INDUS- 
TRIAL TlyGiene. D. C. Parmenter. 
Am. Jour. Pub. Health, Dec., 1925, vol. 
15, pp. 1050-1052. 

An opening has appeared in indus- 
trial hygiene for the study of the newer 
or preventive medicine through the 
physical examinations of the indi- 
viduals comprising the groups of in- 
dustry, beginning with the executive 
and continuing on down. ‘Through 
the physical examination the medical 
profession has an unusual opportu- 
nity for studying incipient diseases 
and for practising real preventive 
medicine on groups and on individuals 
over a period of time sufficient to check 
up results.—B. L. G. 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE. /J. 


Kerr 


T. Oliver, A. Watson, and B. L,. Lel- 


liott. Pub. Health, Feb., 1925, vol. 39. 
pp. 184-148. 

This discussion was opened by a 
medical officer of health, Prof. }. 
Kerr, who pointed out that the occu- 
pational hours of life were too little 
within the influence of the health 
service, and that the local authorities 
could supervise overcrowding, venti- 
lation, light, and other sanitary mat- 
ters better than the too small staff 
of expert factory inspectors. He 
asked for closer touch with welfare 
organizers, and put in a plea for better 
conditions for clerks. 

Sir T. Oliver sketched the growth 
of public health supervision, partic- 
ularly in industry. Much has been 
done to lessen occupational risk, e.¢., 
from plumbism, phosphorus necrosis, 
and accidents. Still occupation often 
exerts an adverse influence on _ phy- 
sique. Work is service rendered to 
humanity and should be possible with- 
out risk to health. More medical 
supervision, particularly on entry to 
employment, is required in order to 
mate happily the work to his worker. 

A. Watson spoke as an employer 
of the value of the well-being of work- 
ers to industry. Obsolete and ineffi- 
cient sanitation is not economic. -\ 
trade which cannot be carried on under 
healthy conditions should not be car- 
ried on at all. Monotony can be 
lessened by change of work, or eve 
by community singing. Works coun- 
cils are invaluable to meet minor 
complaints and defects in organiza- 
tion. A supply of good food at cost 
price is a factor to success. A dental 
clinic by improved health pays its way: 
An annual holiday with wages is ® 


j.1. 


June, 1 


PAs) 
FAt 
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cane proposition, which a_ holiday 
eottage in the country assists. A 
-ecord card for each worker is in- 
-aluable, with notes of wages, ab- 
conees, and progress. Hach concern 
should insure against unemployment 
and so avoid state intervention. Over- 
time, which is undesirable, may be 
needed in order to avoid taking on 
‘iy times of rush temporary workers 
who have later to be dismissed. 
Profit sharing 1s commendable and 
anineentive to good work. The post of 
welfare organizer is today a practical 
necessity. Material prosperity is 
bound up with a healthy and so a 
contented personnel. 

B. L. Lelhott, a welfare supervisor, 
wound up the set of papers. He 
claimed that some 2,000 English con- 
cerns now have welfare departments 
doing health work, wider in scope than 
present day legislation. Hygienic 
conditions come first in a health cam- 
paign. [Engagement is of great import, 
but here far more assistance should 
be asked from the medical profession 
for determining physical fitness and 
recognizing defective vision and hear- 
ing, unhealthy teeth, or heart trouble. 


The ambulance room should supply 
data as to accident occurrence and 
sickness, and thus enable risky proc- 
esses to be spotted. Lighting calls 
for special attention. Tidiness and 
cleanliness in workshops is associated 
with tidy and clean workers. Iduca- 
tion as to proper use of welfare facili- 
ties is required, but is quickly 
absorbed. Closer collaboration is 
wanted with school medical service to 
help vocational guidance.—E. L. C. 


Report OF THE INSTITUTE FOR 
SCIENCE OF LaBour, JuLy, 1921- 
JUNE, 1925. Aurasiki, Japan, Oct. 6, 
1925, pp. 35 and illustrations. 

This report is devoted chiefly to a 
discussion of the scope and methods of 
investigation and to a summary of the 
publications of the Japanese Institute 
for Science of Labour during the four 
years of its existence. Most of the 
investigations have been on the sub- 
ject of industrial fatigue and efficiency 
for the purpose of studying the effects 
of (a) environmental conditions and 
(b) personal factors. <A list of the 
articles published is appended.— 
M.C.S. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


'UNCTIONAL NERvous DiIsoRDERS. 
Hf. W. Stevens. Abstr. from The 
Commonhealth (Jordan Marsh Com- 
pany), April-May-June, 1925, vol. 12, 
p.3/,in Am, Jour. Pub. Health, Dec., 
1929, vol. 15, p. 1122. 

in a group of store workers number- 
ing about 4,000 in a six months’ period, 
the diagnosis of functional nervous 


a “(ye 43 
disorder was made 506 times—these 


disorders being fourth in order of 
frequency among the complaints 
treated in the store health depart- 
ment. During the same period 1,546 
days were lost from these disorders by 
123 individuals. The author does not 
feel that ignoring the facts is a remedy; 
neither is fear. In attacking the 
problem in practical ways, close at- 
tention must be given to the individual 


: 
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case, particularly to things in the 
personal history which are unnerving 
to the individual; then attention 
should be given to environment. 
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OccUPATIONAL AGGRAVATION op 
Heart Lesions. Von Schnizer, Mo) 
Klin., Nov. 27, 1925, vol. 21, p. 1810. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC 


(AS Hazarps IN Street Man- 
HOLES. S. HH. Katz, EH. G. Metter, 
and J, J. Bloomfield. U. S. Bur, 


Mines, Rep. Investigations, Serial No. 
2710, Oct., 1925, pp. 20. 
This 


follows: 


report is summarized a 


is fi 


oe 


The atmospheres in 15 manholes at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and 12 at Philadelphia, Pa., sus- 
pected of being gaseous, were tested. Some 
of the holes contained city gas which had 
leaked 


mains. 


into the 
The 
Pittsburgh 


holes from distributing 
distributed at 
is nonpoisonous, provided no 


natural gas 


artificial gas is added, but large volumes 
may suffocate workers in unventilated man- 
holes by displacing the air; such accidents 
Manufactured fuel 
distributed at Philadelphia is high in ear- 


have happened. is 


ot 
- 
bon monoxide, which is poisonous; small 
amounts render the air in manholes unfit 
to breathe. 


(iaSsv 


manholes require thorough and 
continuous ventilation to insure safety to 
workers. A hand-operated rotary blower, 
similar to a forge blower, with canvas pipe 
leading to the bottom of the hole is 
serviceable, 

‘ests were made for CO with palladium 
chloride test papers, which change from 
vellow to gray or black when moistened and 
exposed to 0.25 per cent. or more of CO for 
five minutes; this simple test shows pres- 
ence of very dangerous amounts of CO such 
as will quickly overcome a man, but it is not 
sensitive enough to indicate lesser amounts 


The 


iodine pentoxide or hoolamite indicator for 


which will affeet a man more slowly. 


CQO gave color changes from light gray to 


bluish gray when 0.07 per cent. or more CO 


was present, and is a better indicator than 


the test papers, for CO tn concentrations 
which may affect men. 

Tests for explosive gas mixtures were 
made at the holes with a gas bomb eon. 
structed of a 2 by 2 by j-inch pipe tee, re- 
ducers, stop-cocks, and an automobile 
spark-plug in the ?-inch opening. Gases 
from the hole were transferred to the bom! 
with a rubber hand bulb and tubing, and 
sparked by means of two dry cells and an 
automobile spark coil. Explosions were 
indicated by a kick on a pressure gave on 
the bomb. 

tUxplosive gas mixtures were found in one 
hole at Pittsburgh and two at Philadelphia. 

The hose mask is recommended for use in 
manholes when respiratory protection is 
necessary. 


—P, |). 


Non-FaTaL CARBON MONOXIDE 
Potsoninc. 8. J. Alpers. Am. Jour. 


Med. Sciences, Sept., 1925, vol. 170, 
pp. 390-395. 

Practically all the cases of carbon 
monoxide poisoning reported up to the 
present time have died very shortly 
after exposure to the gas. It is In- 
teresting, therefore, to report a case 
in which death did not result. A care- 
ful study of it makes possible a closer 
correlation of clinical and pathologic 
findings and reveals where and to what 
extent certain brain areas are affected, 
and also whether there is a progressiV¢ 
degeneration of these areas. While 
there were symptoms and signs of 1! 
volvement of the lenticular nuclei, 10! 
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)| the findings can be explained on the 
nathology of this area though most of 
‘hem are explainable on this basis.— 
IG 
Jue . 


‘ig MLIMINATION OF CARBON Mon- 
oxIDE FROM THE buioop. W. C, 
Siadie and KK. A. Martin. Jour. 
Clin. Investigation, Oct. 20, 1925, vol. 

yp. 77-91. 

Mhis article is summarized 


TR 


L 


as 


equation is derived showing the rela- 
nm between hemoglobin, oxygen, carbon 
xide and pH at equilibrium, 
periments in vitro are given substan- 
he equation, 
eans of this relation it is possible 
t the effect of increasing acidity on 
imination of CO from asphyxiated 
nimals. It is shown that inereasing hy- 
ogen lon coneentration in itself wl 
hasten elimination regardless of the ven- 
tilatory rate. J’xperiments on dogs showed 
to be so 
is further shown by the equation that 
yeen dissociation curve of hemoglobin 
tered by earbon monoxide. Accepting 
hypothesis that carbon monoxide is in 
ef completely non-poisonous, the altered 
ve shows that even though twice or three 
mes the- physiologie requirements of 
‘ygen are present in the blood there is a 
irked lowering of the partial pressure of 
xygen inthe capillaries. This conceivably 
depresses the rate of diffusion of oxygen to 
sues, thus causing anoxemia. 


KIN ABSORPTION OF CERTAIN 
ES. D. C. Walton and M. G. 
verspoon. Jour. Pharmacol. and 
. Therap., Nov., 1925, vol. 26, 


>») fs 
me fe 


‘ter stating that the development 
‘ine rescue apparatus and improve- 
cits in the gas mask may lead to men 


LCOS T TIVES 


ing their bodies for prolonged 
riod 


is of time to high concentrations 


) 


of gases and after citing recent litera- 
ture to show that high concentrations 
of gases are often met with, a descrip- 
tion is given of experiments which were 
conducted at the Edgewood Arsenal 
in order to determine the extent of 
skin absorption of certain gases. 

The hydrogen cyanide used was 97 
per cent. pure, the impurity being 
water. The experiments with this 
gas were performed under hoods which 
were provided with an unusually 
powerful draft and the animals were 
exposed with their heads outward so 
as to prevent their inhaling any of the 
vas. It was found that this gas 1s 
absorbed by the skin of dogs and of 
guinea-pigs. Whether or not the out- 
come is fatal depends on the con- 
centration of the gas. 

Pure hydrogen sulphide gas was 
used in experiments on guinea-pigs 
and was found to be absorbed by the 
skin. It is lethal only when large 
areas of the skin are exposed. 

Carbon monoxide does not appear 
to be absorbed by the skin.—B. L. G. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL IEXFFECTS OF VAPORS 
FROM A T'Ew SOLVENTS USED IN 
PAINTS, VARNISHES AND LACQUERS. 
H. A. Gardner. Paint Manufacturers’ 
Assn., Scientific Section, Circ. No, 250, 
1925, pp. S9-149. 

This report contains details of 
animal experiments showing the phy- 
siologic and pathologic effects of in- 
haling vapors of the following common 
organic solvents used in the paint 
and varnish industry: 


1. Highly refined steam distilled wood 
turpentine. 
2. Crude unrefined steam distilled wood 


turpentine. 


PILE ee 


g 
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3. Steam distilled wood turpentine with- 


out chemical treatment and containing 
aldehydes. 

4. Destructively distilled wood tur- 
pentine. 

5. Pure gum spirits of turpentine. 

6. Refined steam distilled wood tur- 


pentine. 

7. Petroleum distillate (volatile mineral 
spirits). 

8. Dipentine. 

9. Butanol (buty! aleohol). 

10. High boiling distillate from coal tar 
solvent naphtha 160°C, 

ll. Benzol. 

12. Furfural. 


Mach animal (rabbit) was kept in 
an enclosed cage containing an open 
dish of the solvent and a suspended 
Charts ac- 
company each protocol showing length 
(about seventy days), 
changes in weight, and variations in 
red and white blood counts. At the 
end of the exposure the animal was 
autopsied and the pathologie findings 
noted. 

The 


follows: 


sponge soaked 1n solvent. 


of exposure 


author’s conclusions are as 


In summing up the results of this in- 
vestigation and taking into consideration 
the results of practical experiences in the 
industry, it 1s considered safe to state that 
paint and varnish products thinned with 
mineral spirits, pure gum spirits of tur- 
pentine, or highly refined steam distilled 
wood turpentine, are non-toxie from the 
standpoint of vapors of the solvent used. 
It is also probably safe to state that lac- 
quers made with such solvents as amyl 
acetate, butyl acetate, toluol, and alcohol, 
or even furfural, are not dangerous to apply 
where ordinary ventilation is present. It 
is suggested, however, that benzol be re- 
placed in laequers with higher boiling 
homologues. 

If, asin the past, products which contair 
pigments of a supposedly poisonous char- 
acter can be safely used in industrial es- 
tablishments, through the installation of 
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proper ventilation, spray hoods, and sanj- 
tary devices of various kinds, as well as 
the observance of hygiene among the wor 
men, it would be suggested that products 
containing even benzol might be safely 
handled, if proper precautions of a simila, 
nature are observed. Moreover, it is proh- 
able that the important consideration in 
connection with these materials is their 
possible effects at the dilutions in whieh 
they are used and their concentration in the 
air in factories where they are applied. 
Under these conditions, they might not he 
dangerous. 


K- 


Elsewhere the author urges the sub- 
stitution of the higher boiling homo- 
logues of benzol wherever possible, 
He indicates that such substitution 
is often entirely practical in the paint 
and varnish trade. 

This suggestion 1s in agreement with 
that of the National Safety Council's 
Benzol Committee (see Tuts Jour, 
1926, vol. 8, Abstr. Section, p. 73). 
The author’s work and report are done 
independently of this Committee and 
were published before the Committee's 
report although the present abstract 
follows that of the Report of the 
Benzol Committee.—P. D. 


GAS MASK FOR PROTECTION IN Lk 
AGAINST ALL GASES, VAPORS AN) 


Smokes. A. C. Fieldner, S. H. Katz, 
H. W. Frevert, and E. G. Meter 


U.S. Bur. Mines, Rep. Investigatio! 
Serial No. 27 9, Nov., 1925, pp. J 
The mask tested is known as 
all-service mask (Mine Safety <\) 
pliances Co., Pittsburgh) and was 2) 
proved by the United States Bureat 
of Mines for protection from all class 
of poisonous vapors, gases, and sm0«' 


, 


in arr. 


? *1) 


i } ~< 


The mask is described and 
trated in detail. | 
canister, arranged in the order in wh" 


The contents ol ! 
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they are encountered by the entering 
air, are as follows: (1) activated char- 
eoal impregnated with copper sul- 
phate; (2) activated charcoal, not 
impregnated ; (3) eaustite, a caustic 
soda preparation; (4) filter of cotton 
wool: (5) anhydrous calcium chloride; 
}) hopealite (an oxidizing mixture); 
7) anhydrous calcium chloride; (8) 
alter of cotton wool. 

"his mask was found by man test 
and by chemical and physical tests to 
cive perfect protection for about two 
hours against small amounts of: 

A. Acid gases like chlorine, formic 
wid, hydrogen chloride, hydrogen 
eyanide, hydrogen sulphide, and sul- 
phur dioxide. 

3B. Organic vapors like acetone, 
aniline, benzene, chioroform, formal- 
dehyde, and gasoline. 

(’, Ammonia gas. 

1). Carbon monoxide. 

i, Smokes, dusts, and mists (of 
comparatively coarse texture). 

The mask is equipped with a timing 
device so that the wearer can tell 
when the protective chemicals are ex- 
nausted. The canister weighs about 
3} pounds. The authors emphasize 
the fact that the mask is intended only 
for use in air containing an adequate 
supply of oxygen—v7z., 16 per cent. 
or more—and will protect against 
“2 per cent. or less of all gases but 
ammonia, where 3 per cent. is permis- 
sible-—P, D, 


METHODOLOGY OF THE STupDY OF 
WORKING ConDITIONS IN WORKROOMS 
HERE Warm Mera Work Is Done. 
l.. Feinberg, Gigiena Truda, 1925, no. 

PP, 3-16, 


(he author investigated the working 


conditions in several forge works in 
Moscow. The factors which he con- 
sidered the most injurious were: the 
extremely high, variable temperature, 
the intensive effect of the direct heat, 
the significant carbon monoxide and 
sulphur dioxide content of the air— 
0.15 to 0.37 mg. per liter, and 0.1 to 
0.14 mg., respectively —and the severe 
muscular exertion. 

Observations on the changes in the 
physiologic functions of twenty-four 
workers before and after work gave 
the following results: The average loss 
in weight during four hours of uninter- 
rupted work was 1.107 kg.; the average 
rise in body temperature, 0.67°C.; 
the average acceleration of the pulse, 
22 beats a minute. The blood pres- 
sure (maximal) showed a tendency to 
drop during work in about two-thirds 
of the workers examined; this was, 
however, not constant or significant 
(l! mm. Hg). In six out of ten 
workers whose hemoglobin content 
was observed before and after work 
the percentage was always reduced 
(on an average, about 5.7 per cent.), 
in one worker always increased, in two 
unchanged, and in one the results 
varied. 

On the basis of his own observations 
and of experiments on the physiology 
of sweating carried out in the Hamburg 
Physiologic Institute, the author raises 
the question whether it is not possible 
to use the observations on the changes 
in the biophysical properties of the 
blood, especially of the hemoglobin, 
before and after work, as proof of a 
disturbance of the water balance in 
the organism of the worker, especially 
in the blood, and indirectly as proof 
of an imminent disturbance of the heat 
regulating mechanism.—M. C. S. 
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3RASSFOUNDERS AGuE. A. Bur- 
stein. Gigiena Truda, 1925, no. 7, pp. 
17-41. 

The author carried out a series of 
experiments on animals and on men 
(himself included) in order to in- 
vestigate various questions relating to 
brassfounders’ ague. 

The feeding of zine in the form of 
zinc oxide and zine dust to rabbits, 
as well as the inhalation of zine fumes, 
had no pyrogenic effect. The 
eutaneous and intravenous injection 
of zine preparations in an average dose 


sub- 


of 380 mg. per kilo of body weight, 
however, caused a rise in temperature, 
Analogous with other 
metals gave no positive results. 

The inhalation of zine oxide in the 
form of very fine dust by the author 
and two of his colleagues caused typi- 
cal brassfounders’ ague of varying 
intensity. A third colleague, who 
wore a respirator during the experi- 
ment, escaped poisoning. The aver- 
age dose per kilo of body weight of the 
zine oxide inhaled in these experiments 


experiments 


was | mg. 

Kixperiments ¢n vitro on the solubil- 
ity in water of zine oxide which had 
heen treated with carbon dioxide at 
37°, and observations on men after 
the introduction of large amounts of 
zine oxide per os convinced the author 
that the power of the intestine to ab- 
sorb zine oxide is extremely low, and 
that the portal of entry is the lungs, 
from which the zine is absorbed into 
the blood, 

Other conclusions which the author 
draws are as follows: The zine dust 
in the lungs changes to zine bicarbon- 


ate which, in dissolved form, is taken 
up by the blood and through its direct 
effect on the heat regulating centers 
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causes a hyperthermia. 


The zine js 
excreted from the organism chiefly 


through the kidneys. The intestine 
excretes only insignificant amounts. 
Animals of the same species and of 
different species 
susceptibility to From the 
standpoint of the ion theory, brass 
founders’ ague may be explained as 4 
disturbance of the normal ratio of the 
dibasic cations to the 
namely, by a relative preponderance 
of the latter which possess the function 
of elevating the body temperature. 

The author recommends, in addition 
to prophylactic hygienic 
and diuretic therapy, the use of eal- 
cium preparations..—M. ©. 3, 


showed a varying 


zine, 


monobasic. 


measures 


(uRONIC LEAD POISONING AND ITs 
TREATMENT WITH SULPHUR 
IN PsaTicoRsK. 3S. Winogradskaja. 
Grigiena Truda, 1925, no. 7, pp. » 

Twenty-eight persons, all printers, 
suffering from chronic lead poisoning 
were grven the sulphur bath treatment 
at the sanatorium in Pjatigorsk for a 
period of six weeks. As a 
fourteen were completely cured, nine 
considerably improved, four improved, 
and one unchanged.—M. C. 3. 


BATHS 


fe 


#2, 


result 


INTOXICATION IN COLOR 


B. Kogan and L. Smirnow. 


YG } 


LEAD 
(VRINDERS. 
Gigiena Truda, 1925, no. 7, pp. S° 

The specific effect of lead on the 


it 


organism of the workers in a Moscow 
factory for the grinding of lead colors 
was studied. Of thirty-two workers 
who came into direct contact with lea’ 
colors only two were free from sym} 
The average 


ten months, 


toms of lead poisoning. 
length of serviee was 
and only eight had worked as long * 
twenty-one cases 


two vears. In 
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load line was present and in an equal 
yumber basophilic granulations were 
‘ind. In nine cases a lymphocytosis 
as observed (over 35 per cent. 
nyphoeytes), in six a monocytosis 
large mononuclears over 8 per cent.), 
and in three eosinophils over 4 per 
sent. Basophilie granulation was the 
nly symptom found in the same fre- 
tency as in Lehmann’s work. This 
emphasizes its value in early diagnosis. 
The author recommends that all 
employees undergo thorough clinical 
samination and that at least once a 
month during the first three months 
employment new workers be re- 
camined in order that timely meas- 


‘ 


res can be instituted.—M. CC." S., 


DISTRIBUTION OF LEAD IN Bopy 

Leap Potsontina. F. Sehiitz and 
. Bernhardt. Abstr. as follows from 
Zischr. f. Hyg., 1925, vol. 104, pp. 
1-63, in Physiol. Abstr., Sept.-Oct., 
925, vol. 10, p. 373. 

\ new quantitative — electrical 
ethod for the estimation of very 
mall quantities of lead in animal tis- 

is described. The highest con- 
centrations of lead are found in the 
spleen, gallbladder, and brain, whereas 
‘ittle appears in the lungs and liver. 
The appearanee of basophil granula- 
tions in the erythrocytes is the only 
finite and universal symptom of lead 


ing, 3. Ly. Gy. 


X\PERIMENTS ON THE {ATE OF 
LING OF BLOOD CORPUSCLES IN 
RONIG LEAD POISONING. Schnitter 
. Paris. Miinchen. med. Wehn- 
Oct. 30, 1925, vol. 72, p. 1876. 
\n investigation of the rate of 
r of blood corpuscles of twenty- 


workers in the lead industry 


showed variation of from 80 minutes 
to 1,260 minutes in time of settling. 
These workers had been exposed for as 
little as one week in one case to three 
years in others. There was an ap- 
parent difference in rate of settling 
between “‘sound’” and poisoned lead 
carriers. It has not yet been shown 
whether or not this retardation of 
settling involves a direct toxic action 


ry. 


on the liver..—L. T. F. 


VASCULAR SYSTEM IN LEAD POISON- 
ING. A. T'scherkess. Arch. f. exper. 
Path. u. Pharmakol., 1925, vol. 108, 
pp. 220-229. 

LEAD POISONING AND VASCULAR 
System. <A. Tscherkess and EB. Philip- 
powa. Lbid., pp. 365-376, 

Abstracted as follows in Physiol. 
Abstr., Dec., 1925, vol. 10, p. 485; 
Jan., 1926, vol. 10, p. 544. 

Lead nitrate and lead = acetate, 
when added to Ringer’s solution, 
constrict the perfused vessels of 
isolated organs of the rabbit, such as 
the ear, spleen, kidney. ‘The dilutions 
used varied from 1 in 1,000 to 1 in 
10,000,000. 

In experimental lead poisoning the 
vascular reactions of the isolated ear, 
spleen, or kidney change. Vasodila- 
tors, such as caffeine or chloral, pro- 
duce paradoxical effects and constrict 
the vessels. —b. LL. (. 


{0YAL COMMISSION ON PLUMBISM 
IN Port Pirie, SoutrH AUSTRALIA, 
1925. K. I. Moore. ITealth, Com- 
monwealth of Australia, Nov., 19Zo, 
vol. 3, pp. 177-181. 

The author of this short sketch was 
chairman of the Royal Commission 
appointed to investigate the occur- 
rence of lead poisoning at Port Pirie 


Sed = 
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where silver-lead ores mined at Broken 
Hill are smelted. The prevalence of 
lead poisoning among the miners at 
Broken Hill was the subject of a pre- 
vious investigation which led to the 
passing of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation (Broken Hill Lead Poisoning) 
Act, 1922. ‘he present Commission 
reports that plumbism was occurring 
among the smelters owing to the ab- 
sorption of lead bearing dust or fumes 
mainly through the respiratory tract— 
the absorption rate being more rapid 
than the elimination rate; it considers 
that plumbism at Port Pirie presents 
a complex in which carbon monoxide 
and lead 


poisoning poisoning run 
concurrently. Compensable cases 


numbered 56 in 1922, 89 in 1923, and 
234 in 1924; while from 1910 to 1916 
there were no cases. This rapid in- 
somewhat de- 


ceptive, since information was ob- 


crease, however, 1s 


tained that 219 cases were treated 
between 1911 and 1917 at the local 
hospital. The increase in cases is 


attributed to an increase in the amount 
of lead bearing material being smelted 
In a comparatively limited area, to a 
change of character in the materials 
treated which are more liable to create 
fine dust, and to a change in the com- 
position of the working force. Three 
essential principles are laid down as 
needed to insure protection: first, the 
prevention of the escape of fumes; 
second, a reduction of dust to a mini- 
mum; and third, education of the 
workers as to risk. 

The Commission recommends hy- 
gienic supervision of the operations 
of smelting, and medical certifica- 
tion and compensation for industrial 
disease, including both lead poisoning 
and carbon monoxide; for this purpose 
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it considers that the Compensation 
Act operating at Broken Hill should 
be applied to Port Pirie. It also ree 
ommends that only six shifts per 
week instead of seven should jy 
worked. An omission in its recom. 
mendations is the establishment of 
periodic medical examination for 4]! 
those employed.—E. L. C. 


THE ACTION OF PARAPHENYLENDI- 
AMIN. AN EXPERIMENTAL Srupy. 
K. W. Dewey. Arch. Int. Med., Nov. 
1925, vol. 36, pp. 724-734. 

A partial summary of the author’: 
findings is as follows: 


There is a marked difference in the sus- 
ceptibility to para-phenylenediamine not 
only in species of animals but also in indi- 
viduals of the same species. 

In people with an idiosynerasy for the 
drugs para-phenylenediamine (in an in- 
dustrial occupation or after the use of the 
hair dye) produces local and general symp- 
toms that resemble somewhat those ob- 
served in the dog. The drug apparently is 
absorbed by the skin to some extent. 

Dogs are the most susceptible to the 
drug. <A fatal dose is 0.1 gm. per kilo- 
gram of body weight with death occurring 
from two to three hours after injection. 
Marked symptoms are produced by 0.00 
gm. Cats react similarly. 

Guinea-pigs, like rabbits, are not affected 
by a subcutaneous dose that is fatal to the 
dog. Frogs are very susceptible to the 
poison applied externally; it is rapidly 
absorbed by the skin. 

The symptoms in dogs, cats, and rabbits 
are a localized edema, In guinea-pigs 
mice, and frogs they are nervous maniles- 
tations: paresis, paralysis, or convulsions. 

The action of the drug is perhaps in ill] 
cases on the nervous system. The edema 
about the head may be the result of vaso- 
disturbances. The localization may ©oF 
respond to differences in the constitute? 
of the vessel walls in the involved areas. 


want. ©. Bs 


J. 1. H 


June, ! 
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DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


\ REVIEW OF OUR PRESENT KNOWL- 
spgg OF PNEUMOCONIOSIS, BASED 
“pon ROENTGENOLOGIC STUDIES, WITH 
Nores ON THE PATHOLOGY OF THE 
Conpition. H. K. Pancoast and E. 
P, Pendergrass. Am. Jour. Roent- 
venol., Nov., 1925, vol. 14, pp. 381-423. 

Mention is made of the chief studies 
conducted in this country on the sub- 
‘ect of pneumonokoniosis, which are 
not to be compared in extent with 
those made in South Africa, Australia, 
and Great Britain. The authors prefer 
the term “pneumoconiosis” as the 
reneral descriptive term, and silicosis 
and possibly the others such as an- 
thracosis to designate the condition 
irising from special industries. An- 
thracosis, siderosis, and chalicosis 
imply occupation only, as the active 
agent in all of them is silica. In coal 
mining the condition (anthracosis) is 
somewhat different, in that silica is the 
active fibrosing agent and the coal 
dust is relatively harmless or produces 
quite different effects. In South 
Africa the term ‘miners’ phthisis”’ 
legally implies silicosis. 

The authors divide dusts from the 
standpoint of their dangerous proper- 
ties into three general groups: (1) 
those which are dangerous because of 
their poisonous action, as lead, arsenic, 
mercury, ete.; (2) those which cause 
only irritation in the respiratory tract, 
resulting in such conditions as chronic 
bronchitis or asthma; and (3) those 
which tend to produce pulmonary 
‘brosis, and may thereby predispose 
(0 respiratory infections, especially 
‘tuberculosis and pneumonia. It is 
with the last group only, and with 
silica especially (SiOz), that this study 


is mainly concerned, as the authors 
state: ‘Probably several other dusts 
besides free silica produce fibrosis, 
but no others do so to anything like 
the extent that silica does.’ And 
they believe that only by continued 
roentgen ray investigations can any 
definite conclusions as to the relative 
effects of inorganic dusts other than 
silica be reached. 

The important factors in the pro- 
duction of lung fibrosis are given as: 
(1) the time at work or exposure to 
the dust; (2) the quantity of dust 
present; (3) the quality of dust with 
special reference to silica; and (4) 
the size of the particles. It was 
formerly believed that sharp points 
and edges were the dangerous factors 
in a dust but it is now known that this 
is not the case. The naked eye ap- 
pearance of a dusty atmosphere is no 
criterion as to the damage producing 
properties of the dust. The very 
small particles of silica are the most 
dangerous, and respirators are there- 
fore of little use as a preventive meas- 
ure. Hard rock mining is a danger- 
ous occupation as large percentages of 
free silica are encountered, especially 
in gold, copper, zinc, lead, silver, 
nickel, and cobalt mines. In hard 
rock mining the most dangerous oc- 
cupation is usually that of the driller. 
Anthracite coal mining is more likely 
to produce pneumonokoniosis than 
bituminous mining. Granite cutting 
is also a dangerously dusty occupation 
because of the high percentage of free 
silica in the dust, and there is more or 
less hazard in other occupations, “such 
as potters, sand paper makers, tool 
grinders, metal polishers and grinders, 
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brick makers, especially firebrick, and 
occupations in which sand blasts are 
Workers in pure limestone or 
the other hand, ‘‘may 
acquire pneumoconiosis, but it never 
reaches the advanced state found in 
the 

“It has been the experience of those 


used.” 


marble, on 


vorkers ip silea roeks.’’ 


who have investigated the causes of 
silicosis, and especially in South Africa, 
Australia and England, that much of 
the serious damage to the lungs ean 
be prevented.’ Some of the measures 
for protection of the workers in those 
eountries are briefly cited. Precau- 
tionary measures are considered to be 
of two general types, those directed 
against the production of pneumono- 
koniosis and those directed toward 
the prevention of tuberculosis in the 
workers who have developed advanced 
Dry the — first 
danger and probably the most impor- 
tant one; inSouth Africa it is prohibited 


SIcosis, drilling Is 


bylaw. Blasting is dangerously dusty 
and should come at the ends of shifts. 
Water is regarded as the most reliable 
precautionary agent, although it may 
not be practicable in all mining in- 
dustries. In dusty factories, such as 
asbestos and cement works and pot- 
teries, cleanliness and ventilation are 
essential. The prevention of tuber- 
culosis in workers who have developed 
advanced silicosis has been under- 
taken by the Technical Commission 
of Broken Hill since 1921 by excluding 
all tuberculous and _ silicotie workers 
from mines, in both surface and under- 
ground workings, by providing em- 
ployment elsewhere for the silicoties, 
and by compensating the tuberculous 
and disabled silicoties; periodic exam- 
inations of the workers were insisted 
This has been fol- 


upon. practice 
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lowed also by the Miners’ Phthisis Ppe- 
vention Committee of South Afric. 
A large part of the article is devote: 
to the pathology of the “dust cel]” 
and to the roentgenologic stages 
progress of the fibrosis in pneumono- 
Mighteen roentgenogram: 
are reproduced showing these staves 
in workers in different industries. 
Statistics are also given from. the 
authors’ own experience in the study 
of several hundred cases of pneumono- 
koniosis in coal miners, hard roc! 
miners, granite cutters, potters, mets’ 
grinders and one worker in_ bron: 
‘the materia 
form), brick workers, cement workers. 


kOnlosIs. 


work being in liquid 


and asbestos workers. Statistics from 
the experience of other studies are 
cited from the literature for all thes 
industries, and also for earborundum 
and limestone workers, among whom 
the authors had no experience. ‘he 
findings of the authors for pneumono- 
koniosis are given for workers. in 
miscellaneous inorganic dusts and for 
workers in organic dusts, e.g., wood 


workers, textile workers, and tobacco 


workers, with citations from other 
recent studies. 
The authors in conclusion urge 


“the more wide-spread study of dusty 
industries by roentgenologic investi- 
gations with a view of lessening the 
dangers to which many workers are ex- 
posed.”’ In the list of sixty-eight refer- 
ences given at the end of the article 
the of foreign and <Amer- 
ican investigators is cited.—B. L. G 


work 


THE ORIGIN oF THE Dust CELL 
Hk. M. Carlton. Bull. @histol., Dec., 
19.25. 

Dust which gains access to the 
alveoli of the lungs is there absorbed 


4.1.8 


June, 1920 
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by certain cells—‘‘dust cells.” Much 
ork has been done to determine the 
origin of these cells. This work is 
~eviewed in this article, which contains 
iseful references to papers by Hay- 
‘horn, Permar, Mavrogordato, Metch- 
nikoft, Aschoff, Kayono, Guieysse-Pel- 
‘ssier, and others. The problem to 
answer is whether the dust cell is 
lerived from the endothelium of the 


anpillaries, or from the endothelium 


the alveol. The evidence col- 
cted, together with the observa- 


‘ions of the author, leads him to con- 

ude that at least the majority of dust 
is are derived from the small epi- 

thelial cells of the lung, rather thg 

rom the capillary endotheliu® 
. %. € 


STONE Dust AS A PREVENTIVE OF 
OAL Dust EXPLOSIONS. 
R. V. Wheeler. Safety in Mines 
tes, Board Paper No. i. i. M. 
tlronery Office, 1925. Abstr 


in Cireular of British 


’ ’ 3 he 
(;. Ss. 102C€ 


“as fol- 
Mines 
hepariment. 

uis paper is an outcome of the 

ngement for co-operative research 
made between the Safety in Mines 
esearch Board and the United States 
ureau of Mines, details of which have 
een given in the Annual Report of 

Safety in Mines Research Board 
or 1924 Tuts Jour., 1925, 
‘, Abstr. Section, p. 186). 


(see vol. 


, > 


‘il quite recently the Bureau of 
of the United States of America 


jf 


the Safety in Mines Research 

rd (which has continued, inter alia, 
investigations of the Explosions in 
‘ines Committee of the Home Office) 
‘ve worked independently and have 


‘ved at apparently different con- 
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clusions regarding the amount of stone 
dust which must be mixed with coal 
dust in order that the mixture shall 
be incapable of propagating flame 
when raised as a cloud in the air. 
In order to obtain a direct comparison 
of the results of the experiments car- 
ried out at the Experimental Mine 
at Bruceton, Pa., and at the Iexperi- 
mental Station at Eskmeals, Cumber- 
land, tests have now been made with 
a standard British coal (Altofts Silk- 
stone) and a standard American coal 
(Pittsburgh) at the American testing 
station, and again, with the same coals, 
at the British testing station, under 


the conditions prevailing at each 
station, respectively. 
To the British mining engineer, 


the most important conclusion drawn 
from these two series of comparative 
tests the 
present paper) is that the behavior 


(which are described in 


of the American and British coals, 


selected as standards, is sufficiently 


uniform under similar conditions of 


+ 


testing to render available for direct 
application to British coals the results 
of the numerous series of experiments 
made with the Pittsburgh coal at the 
Mine in America in 
order to gage the effect of such factors 


Iexperimental 


as the degree of fineness of the dust 
the 


and direction of the ventilating 


currents. 


CoaL Dust Exp.Losions. ‘THE EF- 
PRESSURE ON 
P. Green- 


Safe ti ay 


rect OF RELEASE OF 
THEIR DeveELOPMENT.§ /7/. 
wald and R. V. Wheeler. 
Mines Res. Board Paper No. 14. 
IT. M. Stationery Office, 1925, Abstr, 


as follows in Circular of British Mines 


a 


Department. 
This paper is the second joint publi- 








L16 


eation by the United States Bureau 
of Mines and the Safety in Mines 
tesearch Board, and describes work 
earried out at [skmeals during the 
summer of 1924, when Dr. Wheeler, 
the Director of the [Experimental 
Station, had the assistance of Mr. H. 
P. (ireenwald, Assistant Physicist on 
the Bureau of Mines staff. 

obtained have a direct 
actual coal mining con- 


The results 
application to 
ditions, for they show clearly that 
there is less danger of a coal dust ex- 
plosion developing from a given source 
of ignition at a long-wall face than at 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF 


RaproperMic Uncer. W. Dubreu- 
David-Chausse. Abstr. 
follows from Ann. de dermat. et syph., 
1925, vol. 6, pp. 161-169, in Am. Jour. 
Reoentgenol., Sept., 19.25, vol. 14, p. 


lh = and 


as 


DY ( 


Sle 
There are two types of radiodermati- 
acute and chronic. 


tis, The chronic 
type is caused by an accumulation of 
small doses of the roentgen ray over a 
period of years, the symptoms being 
pigmentation, hyperkeratosis, epitheli- 
omas, and probably neuritic ulcers. 
The acute type is caused by excessive 
irradiation with strong doses of the 


roentgen ray. After apparent cure 
the uleer may return either spon- 
taneously or from traumatism. Two 


eases are reported.—B. L. G. 


DEAFNESS. I. 
Gigiena Truda, 192.5, 


y 


a {2.. f 
10. 4, DP. 40-40. 


BolLER-MAKERS’ 


Ay atin-Jarzew. 


After a brief consideration of the 
processes of boiler making, the author 
takes up the etiology of boiler-makers’ 
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a “dead-end” or cul-de-sac; and, gen- 
erally, that branch roads near the 
point of ignition of an incipient co! 
dust explosion, by affording release of 
pressure, retard and may prevent the 
development of the explosion. Again. 
the course of a partially developed 
explosion may depend on the arrange- 
ment of the mine roadways and 
branching passages, a knowledge 0! 
which will indicate the positions in the 
mine at which the most. stringent 
measures should be taken against the 
accumulation of coal dust or the o 
currence of a source of ignition, 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


deafness. The generally recognized 
etiologic cause is the noise. Opinions 
differ with regard to the influence of 
vibration. On the basis of his experi- 
ence the author is inclined to attribute 
to vibration no less etiologic signifi- 
eance than to nolse. 

The chief clinical symptoms given 
are as follows: 

1. A greater or lesser lowering of the 
hearing power, together with a distinct 
difference in the ability to hear th 
whispering voice and the usual voice. 

2. Shortening of air and bone con- 
duction of tuning fork tones. 

3. Subjective symptoms 
noises in the ears, dizziness, [re- 
quently accompanied by 
disturbance of the equilibrium. 

The relationship between disease 
of the middle and of the inner ear, 
well as the effect of noise on the ve> 
tibular apparatus, require further 
vestigation. It is the author’s opinion 
that the vestibular 


such ds 


objective 


apparatus | 
M. ©. 5. 





affected sympathetically. 
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CATARACT, A, 
Gigiena Truda, 1925, no. 


GiAss BLOWERs’ 
A. Kolena, 

pp. 49-d4. 

The author gives a review of the 
literature on the relation between the 
effect of light and the formation of 
He carried out experi- 
ments on eighty-four workers engaged 
in glass blowing in a large factory 
which produces electric light bulbs 
ly. The blowing was done 
by mouth. Near the furnace opening 
the temperature was 60°C.; at the end 

the work table it was 20°. The 
workers wore no goggles. The fur- 
naces were always open and they had 
no protecting devices. Most of the 
workers had been employed the greater 
part of their lives in blowing chemical 
vessels, 

Cataracts were found in ten of the 
eighty-four workers, or 11.9 per cent. 
This percentage is lower than those of 
other investigators. 

The author’s findings did not con- 
firm those of Wick as to the beneficial 
effect of rest pauses. On the other 
hand, his results agree with those of 
Hirsch that the occupation of glass 


; eataracts. 


( xclusive 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION 


THE AFTER CARE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AcctipENts. Calif. and Western Med., 
Sept., 1925, vol. 23, pp. 1177-1178. 

In proper after care lies the real 
secret of success in treating industrial 
iccidents. The attending physician 
should consider that this is his par- 
ticular work and is not to be left to 
the nurse or to the patient. It is 
during this time that serious complica- 
tions are liable to occur. Physio- 
therapy is very useful and should be 
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blower does not have an unfavorable 
influence on the faculty of vision. 

In conclusion several protective 
measures are recommended.—M. C. 8 


INDUSTRY PREVENTS AND REMEDIES 
WorKERS’ Eyre Derects. J. W. 
Smith. Nation’s Health, Nov., 1925, 
vol. 7, pp. 729-73 


Not more than 50 per cent. of the 
workers in industrial fields 
normal vision. In 1920 the author 
examined the eyes of employees of the 
Klectrical Testing Laboratories in New 
York, where the character of the work 
is considered productive of eyestrain, 
and has checked the condition of these 
workers’ eyes every year thereafter. 
The alarming percentage of workers 
found in 1920 to have subnormal eye- 
sight led to regular examinations 
before employment, treatment when 
necessary, correction with glasses, and 
care in assignment to tasks, with the 
result that the percentage of those 
working with subnormal vision was 
reduced from 59 in 1920 to 6 in 1925.— 
E. 8S. C. 


he 


possess 


OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
part of the industrial surgeon’s equip- 
ment.—B. L. G. 


ELECTRICAL Ic3XPLODERS FOR SHOT- 
Firinc IN CoaL Mines. Safety in 
Mines Res. Board Paper No. 11. H. 


M. Stationery Office, 1925. Abstr. as 


follows in Circular of British Mines 


Department. 
This is a report by the Explosive in 


Mines Research Committee. The use 


in coal mines of permitted explosives, 
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which are of the type of high explo- 
sives, requires the employment of a 
detonator which according to present 
practice is fired by a magneto ex- 
ploder. for safety and efficiency the 
magneto exploder must be incapable of 
igniting firedamp but must be fully 
capable of igniting the detonator. 
‘The problems discussed in the present 
report are those of devising safe and 
reliable exploders which will fulfil 
these conditions, or alternative means 
of providing the current necessary to 
actuate detonators, 

The investigation has shown that 
existing electric exploders, when prop- 
erly made, are well suited for igniting 
both high-tension and low-tension 
fuseheads both singly and in series of 
two. It has also shown that they can 
readily be made safe in the presence 
of firedamp by several methods. ‘The 
two which appear to be the best have 
been examined in detail; of these the 
(‘ommittee prefers that which pro- 
vides a suitable short circuit path 
(such as a broad band of copper of 
suitable thickness) next to the arma- 
ture core, 

With regard to the alternative prob- 
lem, namely, of suggesting means 
other than magneto exploders of 
providing the current necessary to 
actuate detonators, an account is 
given for the first time of work carried 
out at the Home Office Experimental 
Station, Kskmeals, during 1913. to 
914. It is coneluded that dry bat- 
teries, provided they are maintained in 
good condition, are satisfactory for 
low-tension fusehead ignition. Re- 
garding high-tension fuseheads, a new 
form of shot firing apparatus con- 
sisting of a single winding and a single 
dry battery has been developed and 
found to be safe and satisfactory. 


Tue Support or UNpbERGROV\, 
WoRKINGS IN THE COALFIELDS 
SCOTLAND. Safety in Mines Row 
Board Paper No. 12.) H. M. Statioy- 
ery Office, 1925. Abstr. as follows 
Circular of British Mines Departme yi 

This paper is the second report 
the Committee appointed to inves- 
tigate methods of reducing the numbey 
of accidents due to falls of ground 
coal mines, the eause of half the tota| 
number of fatal accidents. The (om- 
mittee is making a study of timbering 
practice in certain coal fields and ce 
with those of South Wales in an earlier 
report (Safety in Mines Research 
Board Paper No. 6). In the present 
report the Committee gives an account 
of the best practice for supporting 
the workings in the Scottish mine 
and makes suggestion for improve 
ments where existing practice is open 
to criticism. Many of the suggestions 
made apply equally to other coal 
fields. The report is brief and should 
be carefully studied by all concerned 
with mine timbering, especially in 
Scotland. 


j; 


/ 


THe Limits or [NFLAMMABILITY OF 
FIREDAMP AND ArR. M. J. Burgess 
and BR. Ve Wheeler. Safely in Maines 
Res. Board Paper No, 15. H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1925. Abstr. as fol 
lows in Circular of British Moin 
Department. 

This paper should be read in con- 
junction with Safety in Mines Ke- 
search Board Paper No. 8, “Th 
Ignition of Firedamp” by Hi. | 
Coward and R. V. Wheeler (see ‘Ti- 
Jour., 1925, vol. 7, Abstr. Section, 
p. 214); for there are two condition 
essential to the production of an ¢ 
plosion of firedamp and air in cow 


Inines: an explosive mixture and 
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equate source of ignition. The 
eond condition was dealt with in 
Paper No. 8 and the first condition 
rms the subject of the present paper. 
\mong the chief deductions to be 
rawn from the experimental work 
‘corded are: 
\ marked effect on the limits is 
roduced by the direction that the 
dame can take, an effect which can be 
«plained as being that of convection 
urrents. The widest range of inflam- 
mabilitv occurs during upward propa- 
vation of flame and the narrowest dur- 
downward propagation, while for 
rizontal propagation the values are 
intermediate. Tor horizontal propa- 
not ap- 
ear to be much difference in the limits 


rition of flame there does 


‘hether the mixture is totally con- 
lor up- 


. 


y 
vy cli f 


d or is free to expand. 
| yropagation, however, the lower 
limit is least when the mixture is free 


to expand and the upper limit is great- 
st when the mixture is_ totally 


TY ‘losed. 
Such variations in temperature and 
pressure as ordinarily occur in coal 
nes do not appreciably affect the 
uits of inflammability of firedamp. 
\ mixture of firedamp and air con- 
ning about 5 per cent. of firedamp 
propagate flame (a) under certain 
nuting conditions of turbulence of 


INDUSTRIAL 


RAILWAY SURGEON AND 


b. Hl, 


TE Is 


URED IEMPLOYE. Minchew. 


Med. Jour., At.. 19.25, vol, 1 5, 
61 (O4, 
ne railway surgeon has many 


‘es of employees to deal with; he 


not only be able to diagnose 


‘ctly the patient’s physical injury, 
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the mixture, or (6) when the mixture 
is traveling as a slow current. 

The presence of water vapor in the 
atmosphere does not appreciably affect 
the limit of inflammability. 
The reduction of the oxygen content 
If the 
eontent Is 


lower 


narrows the limits. 
the 
about hy 


of the air 
reduction of 
brought 


OxXVLeCH 
the 
carbon dioxide, the limits are narrowed 
more rapidly, owing to the fact that 
the specific heat of carbon dioxide is 
higher than that of nitrogen. 


addition of 


The effect of the presence of another 
combustible gas is dependent on the 
nature of that gas and ean be calcu- 
lated from the known values for its 


fad ° 


limits of inflammability with air alone. 


A NEW MEASURING 
Pressures. G. Allsop. Safety in 
Mines Res. Board Pa per No. 16. H. 
M. Stationery Office, 1925. Abstr. 
as follows in Crreular of British Mines 
Department. 


This paper describes a gage designed 


MIETHOD OF 


specifically for measuring momentary 
pressures, the application in the pres- 
ent instance being to the measure- 
ment of the pressure produced when 
an electric are is struck. The de- 
scription of the gage is published in the 
belief that it may prove useful to other 


workers on similar problems. 


SURGERY 


but also be able to recognize his mental 
attitude, as this diplomacy on the part 
of the company physician may be the 
deciding factor in making of the pa- 
tient a malingerer or a loyal employee 
in the future. 
the injured employee ts of the greatest 


A complete history of 


er an 
importance, particularly im regard to 
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past injuries; the examination should 
be as thorough as the history. The 
railway surgeon should get in touch 
with the family and with the family 
physician; his report to the employer 
should be full and frank and prompt, 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: 
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and legal blanks should be filled jy 


with care and caution. All cases 
involving loss of time should he 


hospitalized, as much to protect the 
mental attitude of the patient as fo, 
treatment.—B. L. G. 


NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


RESUSCITATION WiTH ALPHA LOBE- 
LIN. A NEW SPECIFIC 
OF THE RESPIRATORY CENTRE. QO. 
Hlofme ister and HT. Ss. Reichle. Med. 
Jour. and Rec., Oct. 21, 1925, vol. 
122, pp. 480-482. 

The 


‘isa powerful stimulant of respiration, 


authors believe that lobelin 
which to date has proven to be of great 
value in all eases of functional central 
respiratory depression.’ Seven cases 
The 


that ‘“‘this drug can be used to the 


cited, statement Is made 


are 


ereatest advantage in suitable cases in 


1 


eonnection with Henderson’s carbon 


4% 


dioxide, oxygen method.’’-—b. L. G, 

NUTRITION [-XPERIMENTS WITH A 
VEGETABLE DIET DURING ALENTAL 
AND PuysicaL Work. H. Jlzhdéfer. 
Arch. f. Hyg.,1925, vol. 96, pp. 102-121. 

Metabolism experiments were made 
with a subject on a vegetable diet and 


under different conditions of work. 
The diet consisted largely of fruit, 


dates, figs, nuts, chocolate, ete., 


sup- 


plemented with tea, coffee, cocoa, 
wine, and beer. Nitrogen balance and 
respiration experiments were made 
throughout the periods and com- 


parison was made of the caloric intake 
and output under varying diets and 
conditions of work. This metabolism 


study clearly indicates a normal caloric 


STIMULANT 


utilization under such a 


régime.—L. T. F. 


dietary 


WAGES AND Hours oF LABOR Is 
METALLIFEROUS MINES: 1924. U.S. 
Statistics, Bull. No. 

QO? 


2), pp. 34. 


> ee Bt 
Dul, Lahoi 


4 . J 
Aaud.., Ll» 


WORKING CONDITIONS IN PLANTS 
WHERE SuGAR Is PULVERIZED Bi 
HAND. A, Schafranow. Gigiena 


Truda, 1925, no. fs pp. 102-109. 

The work is carried on in three 
eight-hour shifts; there are no holi- 
days; pay is on the piece basis. Ob- 
servations were made on workers in al! 
three shifts during two seasons (1924 
and 1925), each time over a seven- 
day period. About seventy to eighty 
girls and women from 18 to 35 years 
of age worked on a shift. 

The author found that the workers 
who have acquired the most systemat! 
motions and the correct rhythm 
complish the most work with the least 
strain; complete their task in the short- 
est time; suffer least physically; and 
show no disorganization of motions. 
least while working at the usual spec: 

Dynamometer results and 
rates showed that night work dis 
the organism more than day wols. 

If the women did not have to carly 
the large lumps themselves, tie) 


’ 

il 
sy" 
‘ 


] 
I 
tl 


I 1H 


ws 


June, 192° 
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vould save at least one-third of the 
working time; and would be relieved 
of the necessity of carrying heavy 
loads for which women’s strength is 
‘nsufficient. The time saved in this 


-_ 


way might well be used for rest pauses, 
for uninterrupted work at chopping 
would exhaust the workers more 
quickly than even the present ar- 
rangement.—M. C. 8. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


(OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES IN 
Women. 2B. Friedlaender. Am. Jour. 
Obst, and Gynecol., Sept., 1925, vol. 
yp. 403-408, 

The results of an investigation of 
ndings in the Woman’s Hospital and 
Infant’s Home, Detroit, Mich., are 
ere given. A comparison of birth 
ite among 1,000 domestic workers 

th that among the same number of 
ndustrial or factory workers showed 

14 per cent. of the domestic work- 

rs had six children, the same_ per- 

ntage five children, and 20 per cent. 

one child and two children; 

mg the industrial workers none 

iad six children, only 4 per cent. had 

19 per cent. had two, and 32 per 
ent, only one child. 

Aside from the factors causing sex- 
| disorders, due largely to economic 

mditions, there are other definite 
actors causing occupational diseases 
vomen, such as crowded, dust and 
erm laden, poorly ventilated rooms; 
ng hours of work, cramped position, 
onotonous mechanical repetitions; 
emical and toxic effects; and factory 
‘cidents. From an examination of 
* cases at the Woman’s Hospital 

‘ecological Clinic it was proved 

t the increase in contracted pelvis Is 

proportion as the bearing women 
long to the heavy working classes 


x. 
] 


nd live in poor economic conditions. 


rie 


mong the occupational diseases 





affecting the genital organs and their 
functions, chlorosis, anemia, and tu- 
berculosis play an important part; 
although other factors enter in, such 
as heredity and environment, experi- 
ence has proved that certain industries 
predispose toward these diseases. 
Lead, forexample, acts as an abortifa- 
cient; carbon disulphide found in 
vuleanizing work, nicotine, and the 
X-ray also act on the germ cells. 
Continued standing or sitting in one 
position is very injurious, as 1s also 
continued motion of the foot necessary 
in feeding foot power machines or 
operating sewing machines. As a 
result of deformities thus caused in 
young girls come future dystocias and 
malpositions. Among 1,000 deliveries 
the proportion of stillbirths and abor- 
tions was 150 to 170, according to 
severity of work, among industrial 
workers, as against 30 among domestic 
workers; the proportion for forceps 
deliveries among industrial “workers 
was 28 as against 15 among domestic 
workers; for cesarean section among 
industrial workers 0.2 as against 0.04 


: , | ye | T i 
among domestic workers.--3. I. 4:1, 


THe Work Hazarps oF WOMEN 
STREET CaR CONDUCTORS DURING 
MENSTRUATION, Iemdin. Cris Lend 
Truda, 1925, no. 7, pp. 101-102. 
The working conditions of street car 


conductors in Ikasan were investigated 


| 
P 


n 


—_— 
ho 
ww) 


Tike 


for the purpose of determining whether 
a monthly leave of absence should be 


granted women conductors during 
menstruation. The three factors 


which 1t was considered might have an 
unfavorable effect on the health of the 
women are: the constant jarring; the 
necessity of jumping off the car ten to 
fifteen times a day to put on the trol- 
ley; and working in the open during 
the winter—there are no heated rooms 
in the terminals. The question was 
left unsettled, however, because 1t was 
feared that granting monthly leave 
would lead to the replacement of the 
women by men.—M. C. 8. 

YOUNG 


STATES, 


ISMPLOYMENT OF 
PisRSONS IN 


rr. 
vn 
Cire 


THE UNITED 


INDUSTRIAL 


SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, 
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Nat. Indust. Conference Board, 1925, 
pp. 150. 

This report is a valuable source of 
reference on the factors, extent, and 
character of employment of young 
persons; on the efiects and regulation 
of their employment; and on the prob- 
lem of federal regulation. Data fo, 
the separate states are given in thy 
appendix.—M. C. 8. 


REFERENCES ON CHILD LABOR AND 
Minors IN [INpustry: 1916-1924.  U, 
S. Dept. Labor, Children’s Bur. Pu 
No. 147, 1925, pp. 158. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND JUNIOR 
PLACEMENT. U. SS. Dept. La! 
Children’s Bur. Pub. No. 149, Employ- 
Ser. Pub. A, 


ment 1920, pp. AAO, 


ILLUMI. 


NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


HyYGIeNic CONDITIONS 
IN THE PRINTING ‘TRADES. SS, Ajaer. 
U.S. Bur. Labor Statistics, Bull. No. 


SG c. Sept., 1925, pp. DIQ. 


SURVEY OF 


‘his survey covers the conditions 
in approximately 1,000 representative 
printing trade detailed 
536 establishments lo- 
of the 


The number of work- 


ants and 
inspections of 
cated in twenty-one cities 
United States. 
ers In the plants surveyed was 81,314, 
about 20 per cent. of the total number 
of workers in the trade in this coun- 
try. Shghtly over one-fifth of the 
workers were females and about one- 
sixtieth OO 

The various operations in 


were over vears of age. 


these 


plants are described in great detail 
with regard to the processes involved 


in each. The operations are con- 
sidered under the following depart- 
ments: type 
plate making, presswork, and binding 
and bookbinding. ‘They are well illus- 
trated with particular reference to 
ideal conditions. About half of the 
subject matter is devoted to the con- 
ditions found with regard to housing, 
lighting, ventilation, sanitation, haz- 
ards, and accidents in printing trades, 
and to general recommendations {0! 
their improvement. The description 
of operations makes excellent reference 
material for anyone desiring detailed 
knowledge of the methods in general 
use In any single process. 

Special attention is directed to the 
need for proper factory buildings with 


composition, founding, 
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reference to environment, working 
eyace, and lighting. The importance 
of proper ventilation is stressed. The 
‘ydividual motor drive system found 
‘y many of the larger up-to-date places 
‘s yecommended as a very effective 
method of bringing about ideal plant 
The various hazards, 
chiefly dust and fumes, are discussed 
‘n connection with ventilation prob- 
lenis. In general, particularly in the 
larger establishments, adequate light- 
ing, ventilation, and working space was 
The smaller plants showed 
‘he most need for improvement. 

Toilet and washing facilities were 
often found to be sufficient but little 
ised owing to carelessness on the part 

~ employer and employee. Little 
inderstanding of their importance 
was shown in many of the shops. 
Health supervision in some form was 
practised by most of the factories and 
some conducted special examinations 
{ those workers subjected to hazards, 
particularly lead fumes and dust. 

The chief occupational 

sind were tuberculosis 


eonditions. 


found. 


cliseases 
and lead 
poisoning; the occurrence of these is 
discussed in detail with special refer- 
ence to the best methods of prevention. 
Attention is called to the danger of 
carbon monoxide poisoning from the 
Jluminating gas heaters so extensively 
used In many of the processes. The 
iazards incident to working with 
iromates, dust, potassium 
other chemicals were 
und to be much underrated by both 
rkers and employers. In many 
ustances, however, increasing effort 
is being made to protect employees 
‘Zulnst the physical fatigue and mental 
un caused by some of the skilled 
erations, 


bronze 


vanide, and 





The accident rate was found to be 
about 1 to each 585 employees and 
chargeable principally to processes in 
the pressroom. 

In general, the survey showed the 
further need of intensive educational 
work among both employers and 
workers. Some establishments were 
found to be splendidly equipped but 
many more showed the need of further 
effort to better conditions. ‘The re- 
port of the survey covers a large 
amount of material and gives a com- 
prehensive picture of conditions in the 
printing trades. The quantity of 
detail it contains, however, makes it 
more valuable as a reference book 
than as a handbook of definite recom- 
mendations and suggestions.—D. C. P. 


STUDIES IN [LLUMINATION: L. 
THe HyaGientc Conpirions oF _ IL- 
LUMINATION IN CerRtrAIN Post OF- 
FICES, ESPECIALLY RELATING TO 
VISUAL DEFECTS AND [FFICIENCY. 
L. R. Thompson, L. Schwartz, J. E. 


Ives, and N. P. Bryan, U.S. Pub. 
Health Bull. No. 140, 1924, pp. 118. 

The report is too long and detailed 
for abstracting. The con- 
clusions and recommendations afford 
an excellent summary of the essential 
features of the report and are quoted 
herewith in full: 


authors’ 


Conclusions 


offices 
studied was found to be low in intensity 
and 


The illumination in the post 


unsatisfactory in its distribution, 
both because of the nature and the spacing 
of the lighting units used, and because of the 
lack of their proper maintenance, reflec- 
tors frequently being dirty or missing, and 
bulbs, dirty, old, or missing. Glare is 
frequently present, shadows are numerous, 
lights are improperly spaced and improperly 
located in relation to and the 


work, 
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intensity of illumination is irregular and 
unequal. The actual mean illumination 
in these post offices is generally below that 
of the requirements of the State codes of 
lighting and is generally lower than the 
illumination furnished employees 
doing similar work in private industries. 

The number of eye defects and the num- 
her of cases of defective vision vary, in a 
ceneral way, as the work processes require 
increased intensity of eye work, the largest 
number of defeets and the poorest vision 
being found in the group of workers doing 
the most intensive eye work. 

There seems to be a definite relation 
between certain diseases of the eye and 
defects of vision and the amount of illu- 
mination under which the workers are 
In this respect it was found that 
(he employees at the old post office, the 
majority of whom were working under an 
average artificial wlumination of 2 to 3 
foot-eandles, had a smaller percentage of 
normal vision and a greater percentage of 
certain eye defects than the employees at 
the new post office, the great majority of 
whom were working under all or part- 
time daylight. 

The higher the intensity of illumination, 
up to a certain point, the greater was the 
rapidity with which the work was _ per- 
formed. 


mean 


occupied. 


The data collected seem to indi- 
cate that less fatigue 1s experienced under 
higher illumination, especially in the poorer 
vision groups. 

It is believed that installation of higher 
illumination would result in a pecuniary 
saving to the post office, would tend to 
reduce eye fatigue and the eye defects 
resulting therefrom, and would conserve 
the eyesight of the employees. 


Recommendations 


The illumination in the 
offees should be changed. 


present post 
There should 
be installed in the general workrooms and 
offices systems of totally ineclosing units, 
of the diffusing or lght-directing type, 
viving a when first 
10 foot-eandles! everywhere 


general 
installed, of 


intensity, 


‘'Ten foot-candles, when first installed, 
are recommended so as to allow for a de- 
terioration of 20 per cent, which would reduce 
the illumination to 8 foot-candles. 
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on a horizontal working plane 45 inches 
above the floor, and all local lighting should 
be done away with. 

The lighting unit to be installed in the 
general workrooms of the post office should 
be of such quality of glass and of such 
shape and size that its brightness at any 
point of its surface would not exceed 2 5 
candles per square inch when used with an 
incandescent lamp or other source of 
light emitting 3,100 lumens. This unit 
should have an output of at least 80 per 
cent of that of the clear lamp and a spher- 
ical distribution of its candlepower such 
that at least 8 per cent of the light emitted 
by the clear lamp would be emitted by the 
unit through the zone from 0° to 30°. at 
least 28 per cent from 0° to 60°, at least 48 
per cent from 0° to 90°, and at ieast 25 per 
cent from 90° to 180°. 

The lghting unit for the offices of the 
post office should be of such quality of glass 
and of such shape and size that its bright- 
ness at any point of its surface would not 
exceed 2 candles per square inch when 
used with an incandescent lamp or other 
source of light emitting 3,100 lumens. 
This unit would have an output of at least 
SO per cent of that of the clear lamp and a 
spherical distribution of its candlepower 
such that at least 5 per cent of the light 
emitted by the clear lamp would be emitted 
by the unit through the zone from 0° to 
30°, at least 20 per cent from 0° to 60°, at 
least 40 per cent from 0° to 90°, and least 
35 per cent from 90° to 180°. 

The units for both the general work- 
rooms and the offices should be such 1p 
number and so spaced that their brightness 
measured in lumens per square foot would 
not be more than one hundred times 4s 
great as the intensity of the illumination, 
measured in foot-candles, produced }) 
them on a horizontal plane 45 inches abov' 
the floor. 

Wire screening should not be used [o! 
the back of a separation case, on account 
of its bad effect upon the eyes. It should 
be replaced by a continuous surface, or )Y 


strips of wood 2 inches wide one- 


and 


fourth of an inch apart, so as to allow 
ventilation. 
Employees in the post office should ¢? 


ry 


their work at such places and in suc! 
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shifts that they would have daylight illu- 
mination for as great portion of their work- 
‘ng time as possible. Separation work 
-yould not be done in the basement of any 
nost office building, except to meet an 
omergency. New post offices should be so 
sonstructed that as much work as possible 
may be done under daylight. 

Che eyes of post-office employees should 
be examined once a year; any defects 
found should be recorded, and the em- 
ployee with a defect should be advised to 
have ic corrected. The examination should 
be made by a physician who has made the 
eye a specialty. 

in post-office work requiring fine eye 
liserimination or long-continued use of 
the eyes, such as the work of the directory 
livision, the work of the letter separators, 
the work of the auditing section of the 
money-order division, and other work of 
similar nature, only such persons should 

employed as have normal vision, at 

‘ast in one eye, with or without correc- 
tive lenses. 

In order to obtain the recommended in- 
tensity of illumination of 10 foot-candles 
when the lighting is first installed) on 
the working plane, it will probably be 
necessary to use about 2 watts per square 
foot of floor area in the general workrooms 
f the post office. 

The best spacing and mounting height 
i the units and the best size of lamps to 
ise will depend on the height of the ceil- 
ng and the height of the working plane. 

The relation of the separation cases, 
tables, and desks to the lights should be 
such that no shadows would fall upon the 
vorking plane. In case it is necessary to 
move the lighting fixtures in order to accom- 


plish this result, detachable or removable 
fixtures may be used. 

In the illumination of separation cases 
the relation of the separation cases to the 
lights should be such that the centers of 
the units would be 1 foot in front of the 
plane of the vertical faces of the pigeon- 
holes. 

The care of the lighting should be placed 
in the hands of one man, who should be 
responsible for the upkeep and good condi- 
tion of the units. He should make a 
daily round of the building and replace all 
burnt-out lamps and broken fixtures. He 
should cause the lighting units to be cleaned 
once a week or as often asis necessary. He 
should see that the walls and ceilings are 
kept in satisfactory condition, so that they 
will serve as good reflecting surfaces for 
the light. He should make measurements 
once a month with a foot-candle meter, in 
order to see that the uniformity and con- 
stancy of the illumination are maintained. 

The switches should be under the con- 
trol of the foreman, and should be so 
arranged that the number of lights turned 
on and the order in which they are turned 
on would be such as to give the necessary 
illumination, while at the same _ time 
economizing the light. 


This report includes a well-prepared 
bibliography and index, and contains 
numerous charts, tables, and illustra- 
tions relevant to the subject matter. 
Considered both from the editorial 
standpoint and from the standpoint 
of the hygienist, it is unusually well 
prepared.—P. D. 


(NDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


CCUPATIONAL HAZARDS—F ATIGUE, 
“WORK AND Rest. L. J. Harris. 
I Jour. and Rec., Nov. 1S, 1925, 

122, pp. 605-608. 

Chis is a brief enumeration of the 

‘clinical signs that might be en- 





countered by the nonindustrial phy- 
sician in a health examination. Vari- 
ous occupational hazards and poison- 
ings are indicated as the real source of 
ailments coming under the headings 
of eyes, nervous and mental conditions, 


’ 


headache, anemia, skin, nose, throat 
and ears, mouth.—bL. L. G. 


PiiysicAL Drerects AS REVEALED BY 
Piertopic ILEALTH IEXAMINATIONS. LL, 
[. Dublin, fh. 1. Fisk, and BE. W. Kopf. 
Am. Jour. Med. Sciences, Oct., 19.25, 
rol, 170, pp. I160-ID94, 

from the physical examinations of 
more than 16,000 white males, it is 
clear that a wider extension of periodic 
health examination among the adult 
population is indicated. Prompt 
treatment of both major and minor 
defects thus discovered may lead to 
the prevention of serious complications 
later. ‘The most helpful prospect is 
in the field of weight control. Marked 
overweight 1s associated with serious 
nnparment of cardiovascular function 
according to these heures, ‘This study 
suggests that there are traces of im- 
portant connection between premoni- 
the 


graver disabling disorders. 


later and 
The facts 
rathered hv@ienic habits madieate 
gathered on hygienic habits maicat 


tory conditions and 


the need for greater hygienic instruc- 
tion. These investigations offer great 
aid in the field of preventive medi- 


B. L. G, 


Clie, 


THe VALUE Or PiystcaL I-XAMINA- 
TIONS IN INpustRY. J. NV. Redfern. 
Texas State Jour. \Mled., Nov., 1925, vol. 
21, pp. 414-417. 

This paper is written by the manager 
of the Relief, Medical [Employment 
Departments of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
that 


“an experience of 40 years brings a 


and Pension 


road Company. He concludes 


strengthening conviction that, if prop- 
erly conducted, and with due regard 
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for the feelings of the individual. 
physical examinations and reéxamino- 
tions are of inestimable value both ¢o 
the employee and to the employer,” 
Employees who handle food supplies 
are reexamined every three months 
at least.—B. L. G. 


ROUTINE PATHOLOGICAL EXAMIN:- 
TION AS APPLIED TO PHYSIOLOGICALL} 
INEFFICIENT Aviators. 1. BE. Whit- 
tingham. Jour. State Med., Nov, 
1925, vol. 33, pp. 311-520. 

The general alertness required in an 
aviator uses up much nervous energy, 
and high altitudes accelerate the rat: 
of breathing and the circulation, pro- 
ducing changes in the whole metab- 
olism. This strain may be the direct 
cause of the pilot’s becoming physio- 
logically inefficient, or he may be 
afflicted by some active disease. By 
employing standard tests one is able 
to detect physiologic defects in a man 
who is then sent to the pathologist 
In the Royal An 
lorce the flying personnel are system- 


for investigation. 


atically kept under physiologic 0! 


servation, Anyone in whom i 
normalities are detected is sent befor 
a special medical board unless the cor 
dition can be remedied at the station. 
In most cases a routine patholog! 
examination is carried out and t! 
findings correlated with the physio- 
logic data. Since the set of tests 
collected within a period of from two 
to three hours and completed wit 
twenty-four hours, the hospital cos! 
per head is quite small, there being 
in most cases no need for admissio! 
to the hospital. One will find in tls 
article complete descriptions of t) 
numerous tests applied.—b. L. 


Jun 
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compounds; red lead; white lead; arti- 
ficial abrasive and grinding wheels; 
tetrachlorethane; formaldehyde and 
formalin; sugar refining; paraffin; and 
diamond cutting. ach article is 
eompact and deals with manufacturing 
processes and associated risks, together 
with a deseription of illness resulting 
and hygienic measures required; and 
with legislation 
different countries. 


closes adopted in 
Dr. Clark in his 
article which is well illustrated dwells 
on the comparatively small risk from 
the dust of abrasive materials as econ- 
trasted 


dust. Sugar re- 


fining, an ever-expanding industry, 1s 


with silica 
discussed at some length having re- 
eard to the small amount of health risk 
The lead 


ticularly the: one on white lead, are 


concerned, articles, par- 
Paraffin 
isexcellently dealt with by Dr. Koelsch, 
whose 


informative and well written. 


skin troubles 


due to it are good.—It. L. C. 


tllustrations of 


IT alth, London, 
In 192-4, 


with Sir 


Jan., 1926. 

& provisional committee, 
M.D., as 
chairman, was set up as the British 
Section of the International Medical 
(‘ongress of Industrial Aceidents and 
I iseases, which held its fourth meeting 


Thomas Oliver, 


in Amsterdam during September, 1925, 
when a number of British representa- 
tives attended. 

With a view to making this provi- 
sional committee a permanent body, 
it was named the Association of British 
Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, 
and, rather than add to the already 
numerous medical societies, it was 
decided unanimously to seek its in- 
corporation in an existing organiza- 


tion. This umion was_ eventually 
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effected with the Federation of \ed;- 
‘al and Allied Services which had 
already established close co-operation 
with industry. The Executive Coyy- 
cil, at a meeting held Nov. 3, 1925. 
approved the formation of the nex 
Council incorporating the foreg 
Association, and the first meeting | 
that Council was held on Friday. 
Nov. 20, 1925, when Dr. D. A. Coles. 
Medical Officer of the Gas, Li 

Coke Co., elected Chairman. 
Sir Thomas Oliver, M.D., and Prof. 
I. L. Collis, M.D., Vice-Chairmen. 
Dr. N. Howard Mummery, Medical 
Director, and Dr. H. S. N. Menko 
loreign Medical Secretary. 


ht and 


(yr 
+ am) ‘ 


Was 


Invitations are being extended to al] 


industrial medical officers of health 
to apply for membership in the Coun- 
cil. It is proposed to hold the Vifth 
International Medical 
Industrial Accidents and Diseases in 
1927, 
delegates may 
tend.— Ik. L. C. 


Congress ot 


when 2 OOO 


be expected to at- 


London in some 


lourTH INTERNATIONAL CONGR! 
ON INptstRIAL ACCIDENTS AND JDiIs- 
Netherlands Lett ,. Jour, 
Med. Assn., Jan. 23, 1926, vol. SG, pp. 
290-291. 

This letter continues a summary 0! 


EASES. 


papers which were presented at 


Fourth International Congress on 
Industrial Aecidents and  LDzuseases 
held in Amsterdam (see also ./ 


Am. Med. Assn., Dec. 5, 1925, 
85, p. 1825; Jan. 16, 1926, vol. 86 
213). 


. ‘ ] : 
this Congress have been abstr 


Various papers presented 


JOURNAL. 


THes 
subjects covered included tumors ‘ 
industrial 
fatigue, tuberculosis and trauma, ¢ 


elsewhere in 


trauma, nervous cise: 
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ation for minor injuries, trau- 

bdominal atfections, traumatic 

is. industrial malaria, traumatic 

blindness, traumatic uterin dis- 

ment, partial disability and in- 

rial reedueation, pneumonokoni- 

occupational diseases of women 

| children, health insurance in rela- 

to industrial disease, vocational 
lanee, ete.—K. R. D. 


PORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT, NEW- 
| [eaLTH DEPARTMENT. 1924. 
thstr. as follows in Am. Jour. Pub. 
th, Dec., 1920, vol. 15, Dp. Lizz. 
Mor the year 1924 the City Health 
epartment investigated 21 cases of 
| poisoning, 1 of arsenic poison- 
and S other industrial cases. 
strial inspections included 716 
factories, 95 with other inspectors, 
out of the eity, 42 of poultry 
| 


1 


izhter houses, 50 nigh inspections, 
if noise complaints, 60 Spanish and 
rtuguese lodging houses, 35 fat 
lering plants, and 3,631 official 
Reinspections were ma hes f 354 

ry instances, 15 poultry slaughter 


and 17 fat rendering plants.— 


rGIENE Divison ANNUAL KE- 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CoO., 
ON, Onto, 1924. Abstr. an Am. 
ib. Health, Dec., 1925, vol. 15, 
L123. 

mimeographed bulletin repre- 
this Company’s co-operation 
the United States Publie Health 
rice which is studying absences 
| kinds in a number of factories. 
were 437 aecidents during the 
which was 13.8 per cent. less 
the preceding year, and these 
ients eaused an average of 1.4 





hours lost time as compared with 1.9 
hours in 1923. Only 123 were lost 
time cases; forty-two were compensa- 
tion cases—7.e., where more than one 
week of lost time was concerned—and 
received $8,138.47. There were eleven 
accidents causing permanent disabil- 
ity, one of which was the loss of an 
eye and all others were hand injuries. 
These cases caused 2,452 hours of lost 
time and the compensation cost was 
$4,914.95. Lost time because of sick- 
ness shows a decrease of 10,760 hours, 
or 6.7 per cent., over 1923, due largely 
to the absence of an epidemic of any 
kind, with respiratory diseases causing 
the greatest lost time. Lost time 
because of sickness will average 23.5 
hours per employee, an increase of 
0.2 per cent. Detailed figures are 
given as to examinations, dispensary 
services, and accidents. There were 
8,147 cases of sickness with maximums 
in lebruary and November, minimums 
being in the summer months—total 
hours lost, 147,545.—B. L. G. 


EALTH INVENTORY OF URBAN AND 
RURAL STUDENTS. D. FF. Smiley. 
Vation’s [Tealth, Jan.. 1920, vol. 8 
pp. 21-2 

The data presented in this article 
are from the Department of Hygiene 
and Preventive Aledicine, Cornell 


) 


University. Physical examinations 
were made during the three years 1921, 
1922, and 1923 on a total of 660 agri- 
cultural short course students and an 
equal number of regular students, pre- 
dominantly urban dwelling. Figures 
show that the urban group had on an 
average per individual 3.78 of the 
acute infectious diseases while the rural 


¢) 


group had 3.22. Physical defects 
seem to be evenly distributed between 
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urban and rural dwellers—about two 
and a half defects a piece—with 0.74 
of the defects per student remedied 
by college age in the urban group and 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: 
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only 0.57 in the rural group. Faulty 
health habits averaged 0.95 per sty. 
dent in the urban group and 1,2} 


the rural group.—B. A. 


17 
ii] 


OCCURRENCE, 


TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE STA- 
(CANCER IN 
‘TRADES AND PROFESSIONS. 
and W. 7. Russell with J. 
and EB. LL. Collis. 
Special Rep. Series No. 99, pp. 
Hf. MI. Stationery Office, 19.26. 
The the statistical in- 
quiry on which this report is based 


TISTICS OF 
AM. Young 

Brownlee 
Med. Res. Council, 
a0, 


reason for 


lay in the recognized occurrence of 


eertain forms of caneer in definite 
occupat lOns, Cilkcs scrotal eancer among 
sweeps. the 

that other in- 
stances might be disclosed by intensive 


The 


ti, LIS 


chimney Hence arose 


suggestion possibly 


Investigation. material used is 
male deaths 
1910 to 1912 from 
total, however, 


among 132 occupations 


coneerned with 

which occurred in 
This 
distributed (1) 


eance.. when 


or trades and (2) by twelve sites or 
parts of the body affected, is not large, 
and liability to considerable random 
error 1s introduced. The report first 
adduces some support for a moderate 
increase of cancer mortality as we go 
Next, attention 
the 
comparative mortality figures in occu- 
178 for zine 
manufacturers and thirty-seven for 


down the social seale. 


is drawn to wide differences in 


pations, varying from 


barmen to thirty-eight for tobacco 


manufacturers and forty for coke 


burners. 
Present 


knowledge is summarized 


DIFFERENT 


as to predisposing causes of cancer. 
for which much of the evidence js 
drawn from occupational exposures to 
such things as tar, paraffin, 
arsenic, and aniline; the parts con- 
cerned are naturally the surfaces of 
the The claimed al 
influence of lead is examined and found 
Most in- 
terest centers on discussion for differ- 
ent trades of the incidence of cancer tn 
the principal sites of which the skin 
claims first place; here, among other 
instances, scrotal 


oils, 


body. benefic! 


to lack statistical support. 


cancer shows wW 
among sweeps with their exposure to 
soot and among mule spinners in the 
cotton industry exposed to lubricating 
oil which also affects fitters and turners. 
Certain oils and distillation products 
are thus located, which require to |) 
excluded before other things fall under 
suspicion as causative of cancer. 
Coal tar is so postulated to cause skin 
cancer among fishermen, fishmongers, 
and merchant seamen; and there | 
evidence of it also being concerned 1! 
other Lip 
found high in open air occupations 


occupations. cancer 
with opportunities for smoking cheap 
clay pipes; here the prevalence amo! 
males, as compared with females, 


cancer of the lip, tongue, mouth, | 


and esophagus is quoted. ‘Tol 
distillation 
vegetable matter, Just as are soot 


smoke is a pre yrduct 
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fay, Lxeessive consumption of al- 
hol is found associated with cancer 
’ the tongue and esophagus and also 
of the intestine; but not of the stom- 
eh. cancer of which organ belongs 

ther to mining and quarrying and to 
‘he textile trades. Examination for a 
relationship between different types of 
ancer establishes (1) a direct asso- 
jation between lingual and esophageal 
cancer suggestive of a common causal 
and also between esophageal 


factor: 

and intestinal cancer; (2) a slight asso- 
ation between Jabial and gastric 
ancer; and (3) inverse relations be- 


en esophageal and gastric cancer, 


T +} ‘ 
ST Mie 
4 - 


and rectal cancer, gastric and 


HAZARDS AN 
CHEMI 


POISONOUS 


Tur Pyrorannic Acip MeEtTHuop 
THE QUANTITATIVE DETERMINA- 
ON OF CARBON MONOXIDE IN BLoop 
pb IN Atr: Its USE IN THE DIAGNO- 
\ND INVESTIGATION OF CASES OF 


RBON MoNoxIDE POISONING. J. 
Sa /@rs and Ww. I. Yani. U’. S. 
Mines, Tech. Paper 373, 1925, 


ry. 


‘his is an excellent summary of the 


Nyrotannic for carbon 


It 


more convineing and useful 


acid technic 


nonoxide quantitation. becomes 


igi being presented with examples 
the field. The 
“summary is too modest a note 


tical use it 


of the most useful additions to 


chnic of evaluating and diagnos- 


rhbon monoxide poisoning which 


? * 
i 4) 


Mt found to be 
r eo 


satisfactory 


m } : ; ; ] } 
ANALY S$ oO] yan blood and 


"= 
A 
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lingual, esophageal and rectal, and 
lingual and rectal. Antecedent  sy- 
philis is found associated with lingual 
and esophageal cancer, but not defi- 
nitely with cancer of other parts or 
organs, with the possible exception of 
the bowel. The authors conclude 
that no sure evidence to 
light disclosing any new occupational 
influence in that 
occupational risk is only one of several 
predisposing causes of cancer, and that 
the discovery of any one specific factor 
is not likely. 


has come 


cancer causation. 


The report contains a 
mass of statistical information of great 
value to other investigators pursuing 


WH. L. C 


a similar line of research. 


‘ 


KS, 


‘ 


s 


‘ 


Te 


D THEIR EFFECTS: 
‘ALS, ETC. 


GA 


-~ 


alr in cases of CO poisoning is outlined. 

A compact field apparatus is deseribed., 
Owing to its durability, and the ease with 
which accurate and dependable results ean 
should be 


pertaining to the 


> ‘ + 
()| OTCAaT 


be obtained, it 


investigations 


liagnosis, and treatment of CO | 


U. 
VENESECTION AND BLoop TRANS- 
FUSION IN CARBON MONOXIDE PoIson- 
ING. S. Gordon-Watson. Abstr. as 
follows from Brit. Med, Jour., Dec. 5 
, vol. 2, p. 10 Am. Med. 
86, p. 311. 


’ 
<|N 
® » 


>] 
f/¢ 


1099- 
LYZO pe, 


Ass LI20, ve 
(;ordon-Watson 


in Jour, 
»? ] 
. dl, 


ies Jan. J 


) 
cites cases ol 
carbon monoxide poisoning resulting 
the 
explosive of Mills’ bombs, In) ad Corne- 
The 
The cases presented certain 


ial 


from the explosion of ammonol, 


fined space. patients were 


soldiers. 
differences, each showing some spec 


h tle 


| 


wer Ka a 
characteristic hit effect w 


OAS 
aa 


: 
iTO- 
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duced by oxygen. Artificial respira- 
tion, combined with the administration 
In two of 
the worst cases transfusion was done 
with marked benefit, and the patients 
their this 
measure being carried out. All six pa- 
tients were bled, and all recovered.— 


is See ee 


of oxygen, was not tried. 


probably owe lives to 


PicTURE IN WORKERS 
AMONG HCN anp Zyxton B. C. 
M. THasselmann. Abstr. as follows 
from Arch. f. exper. Path. u. Pharm- 
akol., 1925, vol. 108, pp. 106-120, 
in. Physiol, Abstr., Dec., 19.25, vol. 
10, p. 448. 

The hemoglobin content and the 


Rnoop 


erythrocyte count of the blood of 
workers (100 subjects examined) in 
factories preparing hydroecyanie acid 
There 
isno change in the white cell count.— 
ry. ty Se 


or derivatives are both raised. 


On Nirrous lume Potsonina. W. 
Ir’ Boos. Boston Med. 
Jour., Dec. 10, 1925, 
1096-1098. 


and Surq. 


vol. 193, pp. 

Nitrous fume poisoning is one of the 
most dangerous of industrial potson- 
ines because of its insidious character. 
It is practically impossible to predicate 
beforehand the seriousness of the after 


effects from the initial symptoms. 
The active poisonous ingredient 1s 
nitrogen dioxide (NQ.). When first 


inhaled it produces a sensation of pain, 
burning and choking in the throat and 


chest, the victim coughs violently, 


and raises yellow-tinged sputum. In 


most enses 


these first symptoms are 


ht OL »?) 


relieved in the open air and the 


worker feels well enough to go home 
in half an hour or so. As a matter of 
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fact, the real poisoning may then he 
just beginning to work. This is due 
to the fact that gradually the nitrogen 
dioxide is absorbed by the respiratory 
tract and converted into a solution 
of nitric and nitrous acids, which 
produce in time a generalized hyper- 
emia, followed by an extensive extra- 
vasation of serum into the alveolar 
spaces and bronchioles, constituting, 
in other words, a progressive edema 
of the lungs. At the end of an hour 
or so the edema begins to produce 
symptoms, the cough returns, dyspnea 
develops, the victim breathes more and 
more rapidly, becomes progressively 
more and more cyanotic, and, in 
large percentage of cases, finally dies 
of asphyxia. A certain number of 
victims recover from the edema only 
When 
a case has reached the stage of edema 
it is too late to do anything except 
give cardiac stimulation, use oxygen, 
or apply other symptomatic measures. 

Prevention of the edema 
accomplished by inhaling ammonia 
gas. A mixture is described and the 
best method for its use is outlined. 
B. LG. 


to develop bronchopneumonia. 


ean be 


A PorTABLE COMBUSTION APPARA- 
TUS FOR DETECTION AND MEASURE- 
MENT OF SMALL QUANTITIES OF PETRO- 
LEUM Vapor. C. A. Neusbawin, P. 
L. DeVerter, and EF. W. Dean. I[n- 
dust. and Engin. Chem., Feb., 19.26, vol 
18, pp. 183-185, 

An outline of the relative merits ol 
various types of apparatus used for 
detecting and estimating small per- 
centages of petroleum vapor follows 
brief discussion of the requirements ol 
the work of inspecting ship tanks. 


A convenient and accurate ports 
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syaratus which reduces these dis- 
ulyantages to a minimum and which 
as been developed and used by the 
aythors is deseribed. This apparatus 
- essentially, a compromise between 
e accuracy and reliability of the 
Haldane, and the portability of the 
‘irrell methane detector.—P. D. 


\[icROCHEMICAL STUDIES OF AR- 
eNic IN ARSENICAL PIGMENTATION 
w_wp)6oKeratTOsSES. £7, D. Osborne. 
tech. Dermat. and Syph., Dec., 19235, 
1,12, pp. 773-788. 

“1. There exists a satisfactory meth- 
| for the microchemical study of 
senic in tissue, which has been em- 
oyed by the author in the study of 
rsenical keratoses and pigmentation. 

detailed description of the method 
ith controls is given, 

“2 A. detailed study of arsenical 
eratoses is given with photomicro- 
craphs showing the location of the 
rsenic deposits. The mechanism of 
the production of arsenical keratoses is 
scussed and its bearing on the de- 
clopment of epitheliomas. 

“3. A detailed study of arsenical pig- 
entation is given with photomicro- 
raphs showing the relation of the 
rsenic to all the cutaneous structures. 
. discussion of the probable action of 

enic in the production of pigment 

iven, 


hUMES FROM SOLDERING STOVES. 
iW. Salls. N.Y. Stat Dept. Labor, 
ust, ffya., Bull DY. Cos 1925, vol, 2 


beg A ~~ 


ests made by the author show 
nitely that lead dust is discharged 
i soldering stoves. In one room 


m 
vhich the tests were made there 


200 soldering stoves, each en- 





closed in a hood connected to the main 
exhaust duct by 8 feet of 2-inch flue. 
The inside diameter of the small flues 
had been considerably decreased by 
corrosion and by deposit of fume from 
the stoves. A sample of the deposit 
in one of these flues, taken from a 
point 2 feet above a gas stove, was 
found to contain 7.12 per cent. of 
lead. The air in the same room 
contained 0.053 mg. of lead per cubic 
meter. 

In another room containing eighty 
soldering stoves there were no hoods 
nor exhaust systems. The natural 
ventilation was unusually good, how- 
ever, and mechanical ventilation was 
also provided. The air at one end of 
this room where heavy parts were 
soldered contained 0.2 mg. of lead per 
cubic meter; at the other end where 
light parts were soldered it contained 
0.05 mg. Dust deposited on lamp 
shades 4 feet above the soldering 
benches contained 9 and 4 per cent. 
of lead, respectively.—M. C.S. 


Text oF IFuLt Rerort or INVEs- 
TIGATION OF HeaLttu HAzarps FROM 
Trerra-ETHyn LieAD ({ASOLINE. 
J. P. Leake. Treasury Department, 
U.S. Pub. Health Ser... 1926, pp. 61 
and 57 tables (bound separately). 

This is the complete report of the 
investigation of tetraethyl lead gaso- 
line carried out under the active 
direction of Surgeon J. P. Leake, 
United States Public Health Service. 
The investigation was undertaken as 
the result of a conference called by the 
Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service in May, 1925, 
and had for its object the determina- 
tion of a possible health hazard in- 
volved in the distribution and hand- 
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ling of gasoline containing lead tetra- 
ethyl. Two hundred and _ fifty-two 
men were selected for experimental 
investigation. They classified 
as follows: 


were 


Group A.—Thirty-six men using ordinary 
gasoline and exposed to a degree equal to 
that of the general public. 

B.— 
to those in Group A but using ethyl gaso- 
line. 

Group ©. 


Group Seventy-seven men. similar 


Twenty-one garage workers 
handling ordinary gasoline. 

Group D.—Fifty-seven garage workers 
using ethyl gasoline. 

Group I.—Sixty-one men exposed to a 
definite industrial lead hazard. 


The examinations were purposely 
arranged so to be undertaken 
“blindly,” that is, the identity of the 
subjects with regard to their exposure 


as 


was not known to those participating 
in the investigation with the excep- 
tion of the physician who took down 
their industrial history. 
examination 


The clinical 


was conducted very 
thoroughly and great care was exer- 


cised in examining for stippled red 


cells. Tour smears were examined 
from each subject. The amount of 
stippling found in each group. is 
here summarized in Table 1. 

This examination made very ap- 


parent the difference between Group 
Group D 
also shows some increase in stippling 
that of 
hut much less in magnitude than that 
of Group EF, 


I? and the other groups. 


over the preceding groups 


(‘hemical examination of the feces 
the 
(ine cannot fail to be impressed with 
thie that devoted to 
this important factor. 
analyses ot urine for | 


was made with ereatest care. 


attention was 


No chemical 


ead are reported. 
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DEGREES OF STIPPLING! 
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Total |13: 


STIPPLED CELLS PER 100,000 RED certs 
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Very Fine Granules 
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lLFrom Table 33 of Full Report. 


()ver 100 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF PERSONS IN FAcy 
GROUP DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING Po 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF PERSONS IN EACH 
GROUP SHOWING LEAD IN FECES! 


GROUP 


TOTAL MILLIGRAMS OF LI 


0.15 and under 





Total 


10 1S 
14 o2 
2 12 
11 31 
] G 
Os YQ 


oO 


| 0.51-1.50 


10 
10 
15 | 
a5) ] 


,Al 


) IN FI 


0 


50] .S 


1}From Table 40 of Full Report. 


Table 


groups. 


) 


~ 


} ~ 


illustrates the fecal excre' 
of lead by individuals in the var 


The same trend is appar 


in these figures as was reflected 





‘normal’ 


1.138 to 
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Group IE shows 


card to stippling. 
» far the greatest output of lead and 
. Croup D there is a distinct increase 


ver the preceding groups. It is in- 
resting to note that analyses of 
feces, 7.e., feces collected 
m individuals in the laboratory at 


vashineton, showed lead in each 
ce. The amounts varied from 


0.725 mg. of lead. This 
uid indieate either that these indi- 


‘duals contained stored lead, were 


<posed to lead dust or fume, or that 


hey were ingesting lead in their food 


drink—a disquieting idea in any 


ye 
. 


Atmospheric contamination with 


ad was investigated and analyses 
ere made of dust samples collected 
various It was evident 


points. 


iat some lead was present in the 


the gasoline contained lead or 


ir of garages and workrooms whether 


not. 
veepings of dust from floors and 
contained amounts of lead 
inging from 0.82 to 22.31 per 
The data collected, how- 


nehes 
mg. 


‘am ot dust. 


ver, were insufficient to make ap- 
rent any great increase in lead 


istiness of ethyl gasoline 


garages. 


Samples of tap water used at each 


lace were taken and analyzed for 


CsSlumM., 


ad, as well as for calcium and mag- 


Carbon monoxide determina- 
Cincinnati 
st garages at various times of the 


ons at the Dayton and 


showed values ranging from 0 
» 9 parts of carbon monoxide per 
00 parts of air. 


' 
Che 


Immense amount of data col- 
ted within a few months is a strik- 
illustration of teamwork and the 
estigators responsible for the work 


Prva 


great credit for completing 





allotted 
have 


the 
obtained 
marized in the report of the Surgeon 


The 


summM- 


time. 


heen 


it within 
results 
General’s Committee! and a set of 
regulations has been drawn up and 
proposed for controlling the use and 
distribution of lead tetraethyl as 
it 1s applied to ethylizing gasoline. 


a ee 


POISONING A.N DV BAw 
NERVOUS 


Six Cases. f&. 


MIANGANESE 
IeFFECT ON CENTRAL 
SYSTEM. REPORT OF 
FP, Gayle, Jr. Jour. Am. Med, A. 
Dec. 26, 1925, vol, 50, 


(;ayle reports six 


THE 


Al jt prs . 


Pp 


CQSeES CT 


ganese poisoning In men who had been 
engaged in grinding manganese 


periods varying from t! 
7 


In addition to the clini 


months. 


symntoms oft manganess pNolsoning 
} “ ° + : } 

each = ol the patients in thnis serle- 

1 1 _~ 

showed mental changes. ut 


specimens of urine examined, manza- 


nese was detected in three.—Ix.R. D. 


SOME UNRECOGNIZED DANGERS 


THE Use AND HANDLING OF RapiIo- 
ACTIVE SUBSTANCES, WITH [.SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE STORA oF IN- 
SOLUBLE PrRoptcTs OF RADIUM AN! 


MIESOTHORIUM IN THE RETICULO-EN- 


DOTHELIAL SYSTEM. //. 8. JM 
P, Conlon, (l/ . 3 a im 
Am. Med. Assn., Di j ; 
52). pp. 17 ‘76 
This article deals with 
very interesting form of upat 
poisoning on which two other papers 
have recently appeared—"' Necrosis 
the Jaw in Workers 
Applying Luminous t Con- 
For this report see THts : 


248. 
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taining Radium” by W. Bb. Castle, seitipiel OF A ROENTGENOLOGIS? 
Ik. R. and C, ix. Drinker (see Turis L. U. Piette. Radiology, Dec., 1920 
Jour., 1925, vol. 7, p. 3871) and vol. 5, pp. 525-526, 

“Radium (Mesothorium) Necrosis” by The followine findings can be at- 
[’. L. Hoffman (see Tits Jour., 1926, tributed to the chronic exposure ty 
vol. 8, Abstr. Section, p. 24). The X-rays onthe human organism: Ulee 


cases studied are ones of illness and 
death occurring among girls employed 
watches and 
clocks with a luminous paint contain- 
ing radioactive substances. ‘The cases 
under observation ranged from mild 


in painting the dials of 


ones showing a slight necrosis of the 
alveolar borders of the jaw and with- 
out leukopenia to severe 
ones showing profound anenna with 
extensive, almost complete destruction 
of the upper and lower maxilla. In 
the one fatal case the authors demon- 
strated, by electrometers, 
gamma radiations from the body dur- 
ing life and 
emanation in the expired air. 


anemia or 


means of 


measurable amounts of 
In the 
organs after death, amounts of radio- 
sufficient 
to be determined quantitatively by 
alpha radiation and penetrative gam- 


active elements were found, 


ma rays, notably in the spleen, liver, 
and bones, which represent the largest 
part of the reticulo-endothelial system. 


OCCUPATIONAL 
MENT, 


ANTHRAX IN THE 
INDUSTRY OF BRADFORD, AND 
Controt. FF. W.  LEurich. 
Lancet, Jan. 2, 1926, vol. 1, pp. 57-358; 
Jan. 9, 1920, pp. 107-109. 
The story is well told in these two 


Tue History or 
Woon 


OF ITS 


articles of the occurrence of wool- 
sorters’ disease. The first case in 
I847 followed the introduction of 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


ative roentgendermatitis, general at- 
rophy of the lymphatic tissue (whic! 
probably has fatal significance in this 
ase), irritation of the reticulo-endo- 
thelial system, degenerative change 
in the reproductive system (which ha 
no depressing influence on the menta! 
or creative forces), diffuse 

sclerosis of the large vessels, 
ularly in the 


f 


/ 


arterio- 
part: ™ 
brain and heart. and 


finally, obliterative pachymeningitis.” 
PERNICIOUS ANEMIA IN “a \T- 
GENOLOGIST. J. Lankhout, Abst 
follows from  Nederl. Piidechr, 
Geneesk., Dec. 19, 1925, vol. 2, yp. 
2789, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Fe 


13, 1926, vol. 86, p. 522. 

The man was eke of a roentge 
ray laboratory, and had been careless 
about protecting himself. The blood 
was of the pernicious anemia typ 
the color index 1.3 a 
death.—ix. R. D. 


few days befoi 


OCCURRENCE, TREAT- 


AND PREVENTION 


and mohair from abroad 
sy 1878 the disease was a recognize: 
occupational danger, and Dr. J. I. 
Bell, who first considered it a septi- 


caused by the inhalation 


alpaca 


cemia 


germs produced by decomposition 
animal 
tention. 
fever in sheep and 


matter, aroused public 
Soon its similarity to splen 


eattle led to r 
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ovnition that the disease was an- 
‘hrax, Dr. Bell held that sorting of 
al] dry Eastern wool and hair was 
dangerous, but that the danger could 
he minimized by steeping the hair 
fest in salt water and then in hot soap 
and water. Cases continued to occur 
nd government attention was di- 
rected to means for its prevention; 
as a result the preventive measures 
recommended by Dr. Bell were shown 
to give little or no security. Im- 
ployers did their best, but as the way 
in which the wool remained infected 
was not clearly understood, their 
efforts were ineffective. Some ad- 
vance was made when exhaust ventila- 
tion was called for to carry away dust, 
1 requirement which was embodied in 
statutory regulations. But no real 
advance occurred until the anthrax 
bacillus was tracked down to his lair, 
which, in wool, is the blood stained 
adhering to the fleece. 
To Dr. Eurich himself the credit is 
due of detecting how the infection 
clings to wool. Previously efforts at 
the risk to which wool- 

sorters were exposed by removing 
“fallen” fleeces failed, because, on the 
one hand, the anthrax bacillus perishes 
as putrefaction advances, and so the 
most obviously “fallen” fleeces were 
not the most infective, while, on the 
other hand, blood clings to wool even 
aiter it has been washed. The steps 
are described which finally determined 
that disinfection of all material from 
‘ountries where anthrax is rife was the 
nly safe method. A disinfectant was 
quired which would kill all anthrax 
wool or hair, be harmless to the 


7 KeYs. 


discharges 


removing 


and be economical: formal- 
in a 2 per cent. solution at 


; ivde 


properties, 


these 


wk, possesses 
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Then the history is given of how its 
use was worked out in practice for 
use at the government disinfecting 
station, Liverpool. All the wool is 
washed in warm water and alkali and 
then in a soap bath, being squeezed 
through rollers as it passes from one 
bath to the next, and passed into a 
formaldehyde bath; again it is 
squeezed and passed into a drying 
chamber. The result has been thor- 
oughly satisfactory, and today over 
2,000,090 pounds of material is dis- 
infected 29,000,000 
pounds of black-listed raw material 
Until all 
dangerous wool is disinfected, danger 
must remain for the The 
process has been proved to be indus- 
trially practicable. It remains for the 
list of suspected materials to which it 
must be applied by statute to be 
extended.—E. L. C 


yearly. Sut 


are imported annually. 


workers. 


INDUSTRIAL ANTHRAX. Arn. Jour 
Pub. Health, Jan., 1926, vol. 16, pp. 
/ ‘ae ae 
feo fope 


This is the report of the Committes 
on Industrial Anthrax of the American 
Public Health Association, Dr. Henry 
Field Smyth, Chairman. The Com- 
mittee has tried to bring statistics on 
anthrax morbidity and mortality up 
to date by means of questionnaires to 
state registrars and health depart- 
ments and by reference to the United 
States Bureau of Census ‘Mortality 
Statistics.’ More 
reports were obtained from thirty-four 


Or iess COMmMpiete 


. . 
7 rure sy) Yy* \ (rive , ’ y* 
AIR ULCS alt As ¥ rT 


states, and the 
cases and deaths by years from 1919 
Mie 


to Sept. |. 1925. 


’ . ’ } -_— 


— 
eases reported for the 

] ? a r 
deaths, CNVXCLUSIVe Jt 


which « 
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this state did not separate human from 
animal anthrax. Three states re- 
porting anthrax in 1924 (eight cases 
in all) report none in 1925, but five 
stutes reporting none in 1924 report in 
all twenty-five eases in the 
1925. 


\ tabulation is also given. of 


eight 
months of 
the 
eases by sources of anthrax infection 


} 


and by years. The large number of 
eases reported with source ‘not 
might, 1f fully reported, alter 


the other figures, but the leather in- 


i oe 
tated 


dustry, the shaving brush, and animal 
‘contact are here given as the sources 
responsible for the greatest number 


of eases. Infection due to animal 
contact is on the inerease. but that 
due to the sh 


on the decrense. 2. TL. 4. 


aving brush seems to be 


THE ‘TREATMENT OF ILUMAN AN. 
THRAX. cl. Papper. Lancet, Jan. 9, 
1926, vol. 1, pp. SSSI, 


The writer suggests that the earliest 
and best elinical sign of anthrax Is a 
very extensive edema round a small 
central The treat- 
ment is the injection (intravenously) 
of 30 ec.e 


lesion. orthodox 


Smaller 
doses may be required to be given 


of anthrax serum. 


subeutaneously on the following days. 
Ile points out that serum is not always 
He there- 
fore advises an alternate method which 
is always at hand and which he has 
found always effectual. A smear is 
taken preferably from a vesicle, and 


orevyen generally available. 


is examined. An immediate intrave- 


nous Injection of neosalvarsan 0.6 to 
0.9 om. is administered, the exact dose 


’ 
' 


depending on the 


severity of the pa- 
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tient’s condition. The injection js 
repeated again on the second day: 
it may be given again on the fourth 
day but this is unusual. No operation 
is advised. A weak solution of for- 
malin is applied to the pustule. The 
patient 1s put to bed and the part im- 
mobilized. This treatment, Pijper 
says, has never failed to cure rapidly 
in forty successive cases.—R. P. \W. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTION WITH T'r- 


BERCULOSIS. Braeuning. <Abstr. 


follows from Atschr. J. Tuherk., No 


1925. vol. 4d, p. J A 1, in Jour. Am. Med 
Assn., Jan. 9, 1925, vol. 86, p. 159. 

Braeuning publishes his expert testi- 
mony on a few cases of infection ac- 
quired in the treatment of tuberculous 
persons.—Ix. R. D. 





TUBERCULOSIS IN LAKERS. Pars 
Letter, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Jan. 
30, 1926, vol. S86, p. 362. 

Parisot and Richard (Nancy) ob- 
served a mortality of 10 per thousand 
from tuberculosis among workmen in 
bakeries in the city of Nancy, whereas 
the mortality is only from 2.5 to 3 
per thousand among the general popu- 
lation of the city. Among cake bak- 
ers, the mortality from tuberculosis ts 
nil, and the morbidity is less than I per 
cent. The authors think that this 
difference is due to night work and to 
the fact that workmen in bakeries are 
not restricted by the eight-hour lav, 
and do not have a weekly rest period. 
Consumers of bakery goods run co! 
siderable risk when tuberculous wor 
men continue with their 
ix Eos 2A 


work. 
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OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


Tip DERMATOLOGICAL LESSONS OF 
op War. G. Thibierge. 
mat. et syph., Dec., 


x / 


in this concluding article the author 
eviews the question of war melanosis, 
Mhis was first described in 1917 by 
Riehl under the title of ‘‘a peculiar 
Numerous (er- 
authorities 


Ann. de 
1925, pp. 


form of melanosis.’’ 
Austrian have 


It was prac- 


man and 


ly seen only in the central empires. 
I’pstein recorded 
nstances since hostilities have ended. 


Bauer and have 


(he visage and uncovered parts of 
the body assume a yellow-brown to a 


i 


iocolate eolor. The nose is often 


ree, The ears and forehead are stud- 
led with minute black dots. With a 
glass they are seen to be the openings 





of the pilosebaceous glands. Around 
these points is a zone of dusky red- 


the skin will be found 
numerous punctate keratoses and a 
This 


back- 


ness. On 


ne furfuraceous desquamation. 
shows gray against the dark 
ground when scratched by the nail. 
uehl and a large number of writers 
ittribute this coloration to the eating 
{ war bread made from ground beans 
ind wheat. This mixture is supposed 
to have sensitized the skin of the con- 
‘umer to the sun’s rays (e.g., pellagra). 
e probable explanation supported 
Chibierge and the majority of 

nan authorities is that it was due 

ise of Impure and coarse types 

oils and greases necessitated by the 
investment of the central powers. 


1 / 


in 1917 Oppenheim described warty 
ths on the skin caused by the use 
treatment of very impure German- 


vaseline, The melanoderma de- 





from Med, 


seribed by Thibierge is exactly similar 
+ h: ‘ y lenwe 

to that seen among workers in the 
distillates of oil and tar.—R. P. W. 


TREATED 
with Ruus TOXICODENDRON ANTIGEN. 
LEPORT OF A Case. C. VW. Williams. 
Arch. Dermat. and Syph., Dec., 1925, 


vol, ee pp. §9 1-852 


we 


LACQUER DERMATITIS 


This is the only case ever reported 
in which lacquer dermatitis has been 
treated with Rhus an- 
tigen. ‘“‘Asfaras it goes, it is evidence 
in support of the belief that the poison- 
ous principle in Rhus vernicifera is the 


toxiecods ndron 


same as that in Rhus toxicodendron, 
and strong evidence that Rhus toxi- 


codendron antigen may be useful in any 
form of rhus poisoning.’’—M. C. 3, 


OccUPATIONAL INJURIES OF THE 
Eyes. A. Elschnig. Abstr. as follows 
Klin., Dec. 4, 1925, vol. 
21, p. 1835, an Jour, Am. Med. Assn., 
Jan. 23, 1926, vol. S6, p. 316. 

Elschnig reviews a large amount of 
material concerned with occupational 
injuries of the eyes. The frequency 
of accidents to the eyes is much larger 
on Saturdays than on Tuesdays. An 
ointment containing oxycyanide of 
mereury (1:5,000) should be applied 
immediately, before the patient goes 
to the physician. ‘The protective eye 


glasses are not ideal, but necessary. 


should enlighten the 


pe fh A 


A physician Hp 
repeatedly AS TO the 
gers.—h. R. D. 


} 
, 
Uicdttil-=- 


workers 


OcULAR PROTECTION FOR LABORA- 
TORY WoRKERS. J. WM. Patton. Apr 
Jour. Ophth., Dec.. 1D + a ‘. 


q PY mm | . >. 


667%, f salcaye pery1179°tr 1c) y fy 
Cases oi ocular Injury arising [1 
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laboratory experiments are cited. A 
collective investigation shows the rela- 
and importance of 
such accidents. The wearing of any 
glasses greatly reduces the danger from 


tive frequency 


this cause; and proper protective 
OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF 


THe PERSONAL I'ACTOR IN ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION, W.//. Cameron. Safety 
E’ingin., Jan., 1926, vol. 51, pp. 38-40. 

The author believes that through 
edueation of the individual 90 per cent. 
of all aecidents can be prevented. 
About 70 per cent. of accidents are due 
to physical, mental, or moral defects 
of the persons involved; the remaining 
cent. charged to 
machines, 

The first step in accident prevention 
is to have the worker examined men- 


30° per may be 


tally and physically at the time of 
employment, so that he may be as- 
signed to an occupation for which he is 
fitted. Safety rules and posters are 
important parts of the safety program, 
hut the author stresses the value of the 
personal touch— if you show the man 
that you are sincerely interested in 
him, he will respond in the right way. 
If the right attitude toward safety is 
developed in the department, the men 
themselves will do the rest.—M. C. 8. 


PREVENTING ISXPLOSIONS 
hires. C.W. Mowry. 


; ? ~ry 
1926, vol. 36, p. 57. 


AND 
Factory, Jan., 


lires due to ignition by static elec- 
tricity of the fumes of benzine used 
in rubber cement frequently occur in 
spreader rooms of rubber 


The \Lutual 


factories. 


Laboratories 


l’actory 
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goggles eliminate it. Experiments re- 
ported seem to show that safety in this 
respect can be attained by enforce: 
wearing of such protection.” Ilys. 
trations show the forms of goggle: 
used in the experiments.—M. C, s 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
found that a relative humidity of 40 
per cent. or more would prevent the 
generation of static electricity, and 
recommended to one factory which had 
had 122 such fires in three years that 
a small jet of steam be allowed to 
escape into the atmosphere. As 4 
result, no fires have oecurred for 
eighteen months. 

A study is now being made of dust 
explosions which sometimes occur in 
starch factories and grain elevators. 
It has been found that windows, 
hinged at the top so as to swing out- 
ward freely, relieved the bursting pres- 
sure caused by the rapid combustion of 
the fine dust particles. One square 
foot of hinged window area for every 
50 cubie feet of volume was sufficient 
to vent safely any dust explosion that 


| 


could be produced.—M. C. 3. 





SArPE PRACTICES FOR MAINTENANCE 
AND RepatrR Men. Safe Practices 
Pamphlet No. 70, Nat. Safety News, 
Jan., 1926, vol. 13, pp. 45-82. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND I ATAI 
DISASTERS IN Prussia. Berlin Letter, 
Jour. Am, Med. Assn., Jan, 9, 1926 
vol. SG, pp. 133-134, 

Fairly reliable statistics are available 
with reference to notifiable industria! 
accidents, although many accidents 
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of ordinary occurrence go unrecorded. 
‘he number of accidents occurring 
+) 100 industrial establishments has 
jropped from 111 in 1913 to eighty in 
i924. In 1913, there were fifty-four 
vecidents to 1,000 workmen, and in 
19294 the number was decreased to 
forty-five. In 1913, there was one 
fatal aecident recorded for every 150 
‘industrial establishments and for every 


14] 


2,000 workmen, whereas in 1924 there 
was a fatal accident for every 300 
establishments and for every 4,000 
workmen. This marked betterment 
is due mainly to improvements in the 
safety devices on machines, to the 
education of the 
instruction in the avoidance of ac- 
cidents, and to the better preparations 
for first aid, K.R.D. 


vorkmen through 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


TREATMENT OF BuRNS CAUSED BY 
\cip oR ALKALI. W. H. Hinkel. 
Nation’s Health, Dec., 1925, vol. 7 
pp. S28-850. 

Following an acid or alkali burn the 
first step in treatment is the removal of 
the chemical by copious application 
of water—warm, if possible—and the 
use of a weak acid or alkali, as indi- 
cated, to neutralize what remains of 
the offending substance. ‘The treat- 
ment which then follows is the same 
as for other burns. There is danger 
of the patient’s going into shock. A 
workman should not be left alone in a 
room where there are acids and alkalies 
and in each such room there should be 
showers which can be turned on at 
E. 8. C. 


) 





any time, 


Tannic Acip IN THE TREATMENT 
OF DbuRNS. &H. C. Davidson. Surq., 
Crynec., and Obst., Aug., 1925 


f 4 
pl, Pp. 202-2271, 


, vol, 


Turn MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 

URNS; SPECIAL REFERENCE TO TAN- 

Nic Acip Turerapy. ££. C. Davidson. 

‘ndust. Doctor, Dec., 1925, vol. 3, pp. 
9-183. 


rr. 


| 


LREATMENT OF 


Burns. J. H. 





Indust. 
vol. 4, pp. 3-8. 


Lewis. Doctor, Jan., 1926 
lollowing a general consideration of 
—etiologic agents, classification, 
the out- 
lines the technic of tannic acid therapy. 
The blebs formed 


are opened and the burned area is 


burns 
and complications author 


which have been 
covered with dry sterile gauze pads 
held in position by a loosely applied 
sterile bandage. The dressing Is kept 
saturated with a 2.5 per cent. aqueous 
solution of tannic acid. When more 
than a third of the total 


burned, a 5 per cent. solution has been 


body is 


used in order to obtain a more imme- 
diate coagulation. After twenty-four 
hours, if the burned area has assumed 
a light brown color, all the dressings 
are removed; if the surface is still red 
and moist, the tannic acid compresses 
are continued until coagulation takes 
place. The burn ts then exposed to 
ar, 
tains burns of the third degree, after 


If part of the involved area con- 


danger of toxemia has passed and the 
second degree burns are healing satis- 
factorily, a wet dressing may be ap- 
plied or a débridement done to shorten 


convalescence. 
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[It has been the author’s experience 
that in treated in this 
toxemin is lessened and infection Is a 


burns way 


negligible factor. The control of in- 


fection has had a definite effect in 

lessening the amount of scar tissue 

formation and in preventing the de- 

velopment of contractures. 

per, by Dr. Lewis, 
Ir, 


deseribing 


The second pa 
led the discussion of Davidson's 
After 
had 


his treatment of 


methods 
L904 in 
burns, Dr. 


pALper, 


which he tried since 
Lewis 
vives the treatment he now uses: a 
2 per cent. boric acid ointment with 


The 


ilized in a water bath and the borie 


base, vaseline is. ster- 


vaseline 
being stirred fs it cools to 
the 
(onder sterile conditions the ointment 


added, 
prevent precipitation of boric. 
is then spread very liberally on sheets 
lint eut in 
various sizes, folded, and set away in 


of surgeon’s which are 
sterile jars, ready for unfolding and 
Ile tried the 
paurafiin treatment but found no ad- 
vantage the 
method did not provide, and the latter 
had 


quickly applied. 


immediate application, 


which boric ointment 


the added advantage of being 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


RESPIRATION IN 
(CONTROL BY 
ae, rete rsorn., 


° } 
; ,* " » 
o) Pay 4 Pp 
» , i . 


ANAESTHESIA: 
(‘arBOoN Dioxipe. $Y. 

Brit. Med. Jour., Dec. 19, 

2 1170-1175, 

THE ABSORPTION AND ICLIMINATION 


OF VOLATILE SUBSTANCES THROUGH 


tHis LunGs: ANAESTHESIA, POISON- 
NG BY GASES AND VAPOURS IN IN- 
DUSTRY, TREATMENT OF ASPHYNXIA. 





NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
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Report OF COMMITTEE ON Ques- 
TIONNAIRES ON ‘TREATMENT OF Burns. 
Indust. Doctor, Jan., 1926, vol. 4, py, 
18-20. 

‘rom the thirty-five returns to the 
questionnaires on burns we may dray 
the following conclusions: 

lor first degree burns from liquids. 
solids, or flames, ointment dressings 
or solution for wet dressings are indi- 
cated. In first degree burns, clectri- 
cal, wet dressings are favored. 

Wet dressings were also advised in 
second degree burns from liquids. 
solids, flames and chemicals. 

In third degree burns ointments ar 
preferred. 

There is great necessity for combat- 
ing shock and relieving pain by judi- 
clous use of morphine. Reference 
was made to the great importance of 
elimination and constitutional treat- 
Any particular 
should 
patient relief of pain, rapid healing, 
and the deformities. 


Any method which is to be success{u! 


ment. method or 


technic accomplish for the 
prevention of 


should combine also ease of applica- 
tion.—B. L. G. 


r. ITende rSOn, 
1, pp. 41-46. 

The first of these lectures is devot 
to considerations of the physiology 


Tbid.. Jan. 9. 1920, 


respiration in relation to anesthe 


and to the value of carbon dioxide ! 
()verbreath- 


controlling breathing. 


while a person is going unde! 


ing, 


acapnia, due to depletio 


may Cause 
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of earbon dioxide; then the anesthetic 
does the rest, and breathing stops. 
<jmultaneous administration of carbon 
dioxide prevents acapnia and all goes 
well. Inhalation of carbon dioxide, in 
sontrolled amounts, deepens breathing 
and may be used in alcoholic stupor to 
expedite the volatilization from the 
lings of the excess of alcohol in the 
ood, 

Our readers will find more interest 
in the second lecture where the prin- 
ciples stated are applied to the treat- 
ment of asphyxia due to poisoning by 
oases and vapors in industry. Volatile 
substances entering the body by the 
lings are far more poisonous than are 

olid substances, for example the 
symptoms of lead poisoning from 


volatile tetraethyl lead are more rapid 





than and quite unlike ordinary lead 
poisoning. Ividence is given that the 
laws of gases apply to this field of 
phenomena, whether the gas be neutral 

r toxic. With regard to irritant 

apors, the more soluble the gas the 
more it attacks the upper respiratory 


ling acts as a protective warn- 
ng. Substances of slight solubility 

. phosgene and oxides of nitrogen 
vet down into the lungs and cause 


e edema some hours later. Car- 


ut 
Hon monoxide has no irritant action, 
it poisons by causing anoxemia. 
‘number of deaths due to illuminat- 
vas rises out of proportion to the 
unt of carbon monoxide in the gas 
upply;in New York City such deaths 
rom asphyxiation approach 500 each 
The automobile has increased 
-k in closed garages, in long tun- 


and in assembling and repair 


) onel . , : . . . 
Ops Where mechanics experience 


headaches, with nausea and 





irritability. The richer in petrol the 
mixture supplied to the engine, the 
more carbon monoxide, rather than 
carbon dioxide, there is in the exhaust 
gases; and the lower is the mileage 
efficiency per pound of petrol. In this 
respect the British less highly powered 
ear has an hygienic advantage over 
the American. All exhaust gases 
should be discharged upward from 
taxicabs and motor buses. Adminis- 
tration of oxygen is indicated to coun- 
teract carbon monoxide anoxemia; it is 
much aided by the addition of about 
5) per cent. carbon dioxide to stimulate 
deep breathing. A useful second best 
treatment is treatment with air con- 
taining about 5 per cent. carbon di- 
oxide —a relatively cheap and portable 
method. Carbon dioxide appears to 
prevent pneumonia following oxygen 
inhalation. In cases of carbon mon- 
oxide asphyxia the deep breathing 
treatment with carbon dioxide should 
always be maintained for an hour or 
more in order to ventilate all the poison 
out of the lungs. —E. L. © 


A) COMPARISON OF BReEATH-HOLD- 
ING TESTS WITH VITAL CAPACITY IN 
HeaLTH AND Disease. /. OW. Wee 
fich and dé. + Polezak. Am. Rev, 
Tuberc., Jan., 1926, vol. 13, pp. DAO 1, 

These observers made a series. of 
vital capacity and breath holding tests 


275 normal males and sixty-three 


In 
females, breath holding being done in 
two ways, first, after a full inspiration, 
and, second, during normal breathing 
at the end of expiration. (ine hun- 
dred and thirty-nine cases ot tuber- 


culosis were similarly examined and 


show a fall from the normal figures. 


worst In the most advanced cases. 


No evidence 1s civen that the breath 
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holding maneuver is of conspicuous 
value.—C, iw. D. 

| NDERWEIGHT {EDUCED AMONG 
ApuLr EMPLOYEES IN INDUSTRY. 
Nation's flealth, Jan., 19.26, vol. S 


>@ 


Pp. we 

Suecessful experimental work of the 
Marion County Tuberculosis Associa- 
child nutrition in Indian- 
apolis public schools led to an exten- 
sion of their nutrition plan to thirty- 
of the Kh 
Lilly Company who were markedly 
underweight. A program 
cluded ‘'s in the daily living 
schedule of physical 
exanunation, remedy of certain physi- 
eal defects, and daily rest 
with mid-morning and mid-afternoon 


’ 


tion with 


one women employees 
which in- 
change 
each woman, 
periods 


lunches resulted in an average gain of 
$15 pounds in thirteen weeks.— 


i. 8S. C 


THe Bloop PRESSURE IN AVIATORS. 
R. Cruchet. Abstr. as follows from 
Presse méd., Nov. 11, 1925, vol. 33, p. 
1489, in Jour. Am. Med, Assn., Dec. 
26, 1925, vol. 83, p. 2058. 
(‘ruchet reiterates that under the 
low air pressure at high altitudes the 
arterial pressure in the flyers increases. 
The pressure becomes normal and all 
other phenomena of flight sickness dis- 
appear as soon as oxygen is regularly 
Inhaled. Ile asserts that the influence 
of oxygen ts still manifest at an altitude 
of S,000 meters, and probably even 
higher. ven the untrained can bear 


Without harm an air pressure corre- 
sponding to an altitude of 8,000 meters 
if they inhale oxygen regularly. He 
fives charts showing the regular rise 


ana fall of the blood pressure above 


and below normal as the atmospheric 
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pressure in the air chamber was varied 
to correspond to very high altitudes oy 
to sea level—K. R. D. 


STUDIES ON MuscuLaR Work, /’. 
Atzler, R. Herbst, G. Lehmann, an! 
Kh. Miller. Abstr. as follows fro 
Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol. (Pfliiger’s) , 1925, 
vol. 208, pp. 184-244, in Physiol, 
Abstr., Jan., 1926, vol. 10, p. 533. 

Observations were made on man 
with the Zuntz-Geppert respiration 
apparatus during work by lifting 
weights, by turning cranks, by sup- 
porting weights, and in course of 
various postures. The paper is too 
full of detail to abstract concisely, 
B. 1. G, 


MopERN CONCEPTIONS OF THE 
PiystoLoay OF Work. Vienna Letter, 
Jour. Am. Aled. Assn., Jan. 30, 1926, 
vol. S86, p. 368. 

At a recent meeting of the Vienna 
society, Professor 
spoke on “Muscular Performance in 
Man.” He discussed the 
from two different angles, that of 
industrial work and that of physical 
exercise for the purpose of health 
culture. In spite of machines and 
chemistry, the demand for man power 
is still very great. 
that metabolic exchange consists of 
three distinct forms: (1) basal metabo- 
the 
increase of metabolism resulting from 


biologic tubner 


problem 


2esearches reveal 


lism; (2) specifically dynamic 
food intake; and (3) work metabolism. 
The first type represents the extent 
of oxidation fasting 
and in a eondition of muscular rest. 
Through food intake the metabolism 


processes while 


is increased in proportion to the quan- 
tity and quality of food ingested. 
lor motor performance a still further 
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‘rerease of metabolism is required, 
rhe eity dweller—especially the sed- 
ayntarv. worker—whose exercise con- 
sists mainly in walking to his office and 
back. has a daily metabolism of ap- 
»roximately 2,600 calories, 24 per cent. 
sf which is expended in muscular 
york. On the other hand, the meta- 
bolic exchange of persons engaged in 
hard labor—wood choppers, for ex- 
ample, who perhaps perform the sever- 
est labor of any class—amounts to 
5.400 ealories daily, more than 60 
per cent. of which is applied to muscu- 
It will usually be noted 
that the protein intake increases in 


lay work. 


lireet proportion with the number of 
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calories consumed. ‘The standard of 
muscular performance for a human 
being is usually placed at one-eighth 
horse power. The question as to the 
duration of a normal working day 
cannot be decided solely on a hygienic 
basis. Questions of prudence enter 
very largely into the matter. Cli- 
matic, economic, and eugenic factors 
are important. Also the kind of 
clothing worn by workmen has a 
bearing, because the blood vessels that 
supply the skin and the muscles are 
still distended and surcharged after 
the work is done. An undue loss of 
heat may occur, which may produce a 
chilling of the body.—h. R. D. 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, 
GENERATION AND USK OF ELECTRICITY, AND 
KLECTRICAL WELDING 


ILEMATOMYELIA IN CAISSON DISEASE. 
Rio de Letter, Jour. 
, Assn., Jan. 2. 19.26, vol. SE. 


~)> ~9 
dD, 


Am. 
pp. 


Jane Lv0 


(ne of the workers in the breakwater 
(obras Island, after working under 
heavy meters under the 
sea, rushed through the decompression 


pressure, 23 


Drocess 


The result was a hemorrhage 
in the lower spinal cord and a paralysis 
he lower extremities. This paraly- 
was sudden and at first complete. 
showed, however, a tendency to 
rove after a while, and the patient 
about. A 
still remains, 
first 
abolished. 


how move condition 
ersistent 


tendon 


paresis 
reflexes, at exag- 


rs) ¢ 
mea 


Bab- 
The 


ver members contract under plantar 


| 6©are) now 


sign shows attenuation. 


‘imulation, thus proving the existence 





of automatism and defense reflexes. 
All sensations of heat and pain dis- 
appeared during the first days of the 
disease, but this analgesia has now 
changed into hyperalgesia, although 
the heat sensation is still defective. 
The tentative diagnosis was a hemor- 
rhage in the cord. ‘Transitory em- 
bolisms usually cause plegic symp- 
toms, as described by Dejerine under 
the name of spinal intermittent claudi- 
ecation.—Ix. R. D. 

AccIDENTS DUE TO ELECTRICITY 
AND TREATMENT IN E.LECTRIC SHOCK 
SIMULATING Deratu. Vienna Lelter, 

Med. Assn., Dec. 26, 19.25 
vol. 85, p. 2048; Wien, klin. Wehnsel 
Oct. 22, 1925, vol. 38, p. 1155. 


This is a brief review of a lecture by 


Jour. Am. 


, 


on the etiology, pathology, 


Jellinek 
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and treatment of accidents due to 
electricity. Wounds due _ to elec- 
tricity are not true burns; they 


are generally grayish white, circular 


and firm, without a trace of re- 
active inflammation in the adjoin- 
ing area. After a latent stage, 
an aseptic necrosis sets in without 


general manifestations, even 
there has been extensive 
substance. The prognosis is 


any 
though 


OSS. ( yf 


WOMEN AND CHII 


WEIGHED IN THE SCALES OF OUR 
Neiaupors. Am, Child, Jan., 1926, 
vol, S, pp. 4-a. 

The Icuropean child labor standards 
in regard to age limit, might work, and 
daily hours of labor are shown graphi- 
cally by way of comparison with the 
standards prevailing in the United 
States -namely, the 14-year age limit 
for entrance to all occupations except 
domestic service and agriculture; an 
eight-hour day and_ prohibition of 
night work for all persons under 16 
years of age; and the securing of a work 
permit issued under the following con- 
ditions: after completion of the eighth 
grade, after physical examination, and 
bearing legal evidence of age. 

A large proportion of [European 
countries have the 14-year limit for 
entrance to industry, and the 18-year 
limit for night work and for the eight- 
In general their standards 
compare favorably with our own. 
M,C. 8S. 


hour day. 


ACCIDENTS TO WORKING CHILDREN 
Month. 
» Pp. 


IN Massacuusetts. U. S. 


Labor Rev., Dec., 1925, vol. 21 
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good if such injuries are treated 
conservatively. 

The remedy for electric shock siy)- 
ulating death is artificial respiration 
which must be applied as soon as 
possible after the accident and may 
need to be continued for many hours. 
Yet the artificial respiration is fre- 
quently done in a way which kills the 
injured person (aspiration of gastric 
contents in lungs).—Ix. R. D. 


DREN IN INDUSTRY 


1273-1274; Nat. Safety News, Ju 
1926, vol. 13, pp. 12-14. 

During the year ending June 30) 
1924, 2,965 industrial accidents were 
sustained by children under 18 year: 
of age in Massachusetts. Of this 
number ten were fatal and eighty-sis 
caused permanent partial disability. 
Three of the fatal accidents were in 
boys 14 or 15 years old, and seven in 
boys 16 or 17. They were all pre- 
ventable but in only two cases could 
ground for prosecution of the employe: 
be established. 

Of the accidents causing permanent 
partial disability, fourteen occurred to 
children 14 or 15 years of age, and 
seventy-two to children 16 or ly. 
Seventeen were girls. 

Kmphasis is placed on the impor- 
tance of training the children beior 
putting them to work on machinery 
and on the importance of first 
treatment. In the group of children 
16 to 17 years old two were hurt 
their first day at work, five in less than 
a week after beginning work, eleven 
less than a month, and fifty-five in | 
than a year. 
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Comparative accident data are given 
for each year since 1917. The total 
number of accidents for both children 
i4 to 15 and those 16 to 17 years of 
age was lowest in 1922. 

“The report concludes as follows: 


The outstanding feature in the study of 
injuries during the 12 months included 
in this report is the fact that a very large 
accidents to minors is pre- 
ventable. But few occurred as a result of 
violating statutes requiring the safeguard- 


number of 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: 


FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, 
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ing of machinery or from failure to comply 
with regulations prohibiting employment 
in dangerous trades. Efficient factory 
inspection, coupled with active interest in 
the prevention of accidents, must be main- 
tained to keep the frequency of industrial 
injury at the lowest point. Education still 
remains an important factor. It should 
have prominent place in the plant experi- 
ence of each employee. The product of 
this training will be the careful workman, 
who constitutes the best safeguard. 


—M. C.5S. 


ILLUM- 


INATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


THe VENTILATION OF LARGE VATSs. 
I, H, Stebbins. N. Y. State Dept. 
Labor. Indust. 109. Bull., Dec., 1925 


] ) dD) 
Gl. wy jp). ~iwe 


] 


A drawing is given showing a small 
power driven fan for ventilating large 
‘ats such as those used in the manufac- 
ture of cider, acids, and in connection 
with tanning. Ey using this fan the 
that the hazard to 
e overcome.—M. C. 5. 


tuthor beheves 
cleaners may | 
VirTaL Property? Ff. 


’. Hartman. Jour. 


Has AIR A 
Am. Soe. Heating 
l iif \"¢ neil. iing., Feb., 19 26, vol. O2, 


p/p oy “. 2 


The author points out that the 
optimum combinations of tempera- 
ture, humidity, and air movement 


nave been formulated (see Tus Jour., 


1926, vol. 8, p. 5) but that much re- 
mains to be learned of the vital prop- 
erty of air—if this property exists. 

The author states that ozone is 
not advocated as a germicide in venti- 
lation because it cannot be employed 
in the quantities necessary for germi- 
idal action. It will, however, attack 
products of putrefaction like “tri- 
methylamine, indole, skatole, ete., oxi- 
dizing them [not masking them] to 
odorless and innocuous products.” 

The author cites several examples 
of therapeutic applications of ozone 
in support of his suggestion that ozone 
imparts to the air, by ionization, 
electrical activity which may other- 
This deficiency ap- 
plies particularly to mechanically ven- 
tilated buildings.—P. D. 


wise be lacking. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 


HOSPITALS IN 


i ? 


LD WorKERS IN INpUstRY ReE- 


IN IN Goop Herattru. W. J. Clark 





INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


and EB. B. Simmons. 
Dec., 


Nation’s Health, 
1925, vol. 7, pp. 812-814. 
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and treatment of accidents due to 
electricity. Wounds due _ to elec- 
tricity are not true burns; they 
are generally grayish white, circular 
and firm, without a trace of re- 
active inflammation in the adjoin- 
After a latent stage, 
necrosis sets in without 
general manifestations, even 
though there has been extensive 
oss of substance. The prognosis is 


Ing area. 
an aseptic 


any 


WOMEN AND CHI 


IN THE SCALES OF OUR 
Am. Child, Jan., 1926, 


WEIGHED 
NEIGHBORS. 
vol. 8S, pp. 4-9. 

The luropean child labor standards 
in regard to age limit, night work, and 
daily hours of labor are shown graphi- 
cally by way of comparison with the 
standards prevailing in the United 
States —namely, the 14-year age limit 
for entrance to all occupations except 
domestic service and agriculture; an 
eight-hour day and_ prohibition of 
night work for all persons under 16 
years of age; and the securing of a work 
permit issued under the following con- 
ditions: after completion of the eighth 
grade, after physical examination, and 
bearing legal evidence of age. 

A large proportion of Icuropean 
eountries have the 14-year limit for 
entrance to industry, and the iS-year 
limit for night work and for the eight- 
hour day. 
compare favorably with our own. 
M,C. 8. 


In general their standards 


ACCIDENTS TO WORKING CHILDREN 
IN MassacuusetTts. U. S. AMonth. 
Labor Rev., Dec., 1925, vol. 21, pp. 
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good if such injuries are treated 
conservatively. 

The remedy for electric shock sij)- 
ulating death is artificial respiration 
which must be applied as soon as 
possible after the accident and may 
need to be continued for many hours. 
Yet the artificial respiration is fre- 
quently done in a way which kills the 
injured person (aspiration of gastric 
contents in lungs).—Ik. R. D. 


DREN IN INDUSTRY 


1273-1274; Nat. Safety News, Ja 
1926, vol. 13, pp. 12-14. 

During the year ending June 30) 
1924, 2,965 industrial accidents were 
sustained by children under 18 year; 
of age in Massachusetts. Of this 
number ten were fatal and eighty-six 
‘aused permanent partial disability. 
Three of the fatal accidents were in 
boys 14 or 15 years old, and seven in 
boys 16 or 17. They were all pre- 
ventable but in only two cases could 
ground for prosecution of the employe: 
be established. 

Of the accidents causing permanent 
partial disability, fourteen occurred to 
children 14 or 15 years of age, and 
seventy-two to children 16 or li. 
Seventeen were girls. 

mphasis is placed on the impor- 
tance of training the children befor 
putting them to work on machiner 
and on the importance of first 
treatment. In the group of ehildre: 
16 to 17 years old two were hurt 
their first day at work, five in less tha 
a week after beginning work, eleven 1! 
less than a month, and fifty-five in | 
than a year. 


July, 
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Comparative accident data are given 
for each year since 1917. The total 
number of accidents for both children 
i4 to 15 and those 16 to 17 years of 
age was lowest in 1922. 

“The report concludes as follows: 


The outstanding feature in the study of 
injuries during the 12 months included 
in this report is the fact that a very large 
number of accidents to minors is pre- 
ventable. But few occurred as a result of 
violating statutes requiring the safeguard- 


ing of machinery or from failure to comply 
with regulations prohibiting employment 
in dangerous trades. I[fficient factory 
inspection, coupled with active interest in 
the prevention of accidents, must be main- 
tained to keep the frequency of industria! 
injury at the lowest point. [:ducation stil! 
remains an important factor. It should 
have prominent place in the plant experi- 
ence of each employee. The product of 
this training will be the careful workman, 
who constitutes the best safeguard 


—M.C.S5. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUM- 
INATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Tue VENTILATION OF LARGE VATs. 
PH. Stebbins. N. Y. State Dept. 
Labor, Indust. H119. Bull., Dec., 1929, 


ij 
C/i 





oy D. See 
A drawing 1s given showing a small 
power driven fan for ventilating large 
) ats such as those used in the manufac- 
| ture of cider, acids, and in connection 
with tanning. Py using this fan the 
| author beheves that the hazard to 
| cleaners may be overcome.—M. C. 8. 


Has AtR A Virat Property? F. 

) i. Hartman, Jour. Am. Soe. Heating 

| | nd Ventil. Eng., Feb., 1926, vol. 32, 
pp. 62-72 


The author points out that the 
- optimum combinations of tempera- 
| ture, humidity, and air movement 
. ave been formulated (see Tuts Jour., 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: 


1926, vol. 8, p. 5) but that much re- 
mains to be learned of the vital prop 
erty of air—if this property exists. 

The author states that ozone is 
not advocated as a germicide in venti- 
lation because it cannot be emploved 
in the quantities necessary for germi- 


cidal action. It will, however, atta 
products of putrefaction lise “‘tri- 
methylamine, indole, skatole, ete., oxi- 


dizing them [not masking them 7% 
odorless and innocuous products.” 
The author cites several exampies 
of therapeutic applications of 
in support of his suggestion that 
imparts to the air, by ionizat: 
electrical activity which may otner- 
wise be lacking. This dencitency am 
plies particularly to mechanically ven- 
tilated buildings.—P. 1). 


MEDICAL DISPENSARIES ANI 


HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


OLD WorKeERs In INpustry RE- 
IN IN (:0o0p Heattru. W. J. Clark 





and £&. B. Si 5 


Dec., 1G. ) , | ~ 9 
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At the Norton Company of Worces- 
ter, Mass., 2 per cent. of the workers 
years old or older. An in- 
vestigation of the work these men can 
do and an analysis of their physical 
condition shows a surprising uniform- 
ity of good health and lack of signs 
of degenerative disease. Whatever 
defects are present are about what one 
would expect in men of over 65, and 
do not interfere with the work that 
the men are doing.—I. 8. C. 


are 65 


Types or Mepican Service VARiIEs 
IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTs. //. D. Brown. 
Nation’s Health, Nov., 1925, vol. 7, pp. 
138-740. 

A recent survey made by the Phila- 
delphia Health Council and ‘Tuber- 
culosis Committee, co-operating with 
the Philadelphia Association of In- 
dustrial Medicine, showed that of the 
coneerns having more than 300 em- 
ployees 73 per cent., and of those em- 
ploying 25 to 300 persons, 49 per cent. 
had medical 
With a minimum of dispensary, phy- 
sician and nurse, medical service was 


some sort of service. 


ce 


considered ‘‘complete;’’? where there 
were one or perhaps two of these fea- 
tures the service was termed “incom- 
plete; and service that consisted of 
having a physician on call, or the 
services of a first aid attendant, was 
classified as “emergency.” An_at- 
tempt was also made to determine in a 
general way the nature of the medical 
service provided.—Ii. 8. C. 


A DepARTMENT Store HeEaAuri 
Service. W. Webb. [osp. Manage- 
ment, Dec., 1925, vol, 20, p. G4. 

lor a years Lord «& 
Taylor, a large department store in 
New York City, have maintained for 


number of 
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their employees a hospital and free 
medical work, also dental, chiropodist. 
and visiting nurse services. The sue- 
cess of the experiment has been proye| 
of material aid and the cost has been 
more than compensated for by the in- 
creased efficiency. Routine physical 
examinations are maintained on entry 
and reexamination is conducted an- 
nually. A milk clinic is operated by 
the store so that underweight and 
poorly nourished employees may also 
have this benefit. The result makes 
possible a force of employees who give 
excellent service and who are trained 
to take care of their health.—B. L, G. 


SMALL Factory DIsPpENSARY A) 
36 RuN Economicatuy. JAZ.S. Rossy. 
Nation’s Health, Nov., 1925, vol. 7 
D. 


) 


TAA. 

Massachusetts companies which re- 
sented the passage a few years ago of 
a law requiring first aid rooms in 
establishments employing 100 or more 
workers are now in favor of it. A 
brief description is given of a dis- 
pensary room in a factory with 600 
employees. Equipment was made or 
installed at low expense, and a gradu- 
ate nurse who had recently completed 
her training was engaged, who could 
handle first aid dressings and common 
ailments. It found that about 
two patients a week were so seriously 
hurt that it was necessary to call a 


doctor. 


Vis 


The average cost per patient 
for treatment in the dispensary WAS 
about 42 cents.—B. A. 


INDIANA 
Hi alt! , 


IlosPITAL OF THE 
ComMpaNy. Natlion’s 
Dec., 1925, vol. 7, pp. 831-833. 

As a physical plant the Gary Hosp!- 
tal of the Illinois Steel Company, 


(VARY 
STEEL 


iL 2 
July, 1926 
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Garv, Ind., was built with special 
attention to facilities for surgical care 
of the injured. The four distinct 
lepartments on the first floor are the 
»dministrative, receiving, dispensary, 
and culinary, each able to function 
-ithout using the main corridor. ‘The 
econd, third, and fourth floors are 
divided into small wards and private 
rooms with a view to grouping cases 


as to race, nationality, and severity of 
injuries. 

The hospital pays particular at- 
tention to physiotherapy, which is as 
closely co-ordinated with the treat- 
ment as a whole as is the medical 
emergency service. The same man 
who diagnoses the patient’s injury 
when he is first received decides when 
he may be sent back to work.— E.8. C. 


INDUSTRIAL NURSING 


THe Nurse A FACTOR IN SAFETY. 
P, I. Ostrander. Hosp. Management, 
Dec., 1925, vol. 20, pp. 62, 64. 

Industrial nursing represents a very 
difficult position. The foremost aim 
is to improve health and efficiency of 
the workers by safety and by health 


education. Such a nurse can become 
a factor in the prevention of accidents 
not only by timely first aid but also 
by gaining the employees’ confidence 
and constantly striving to educate 
them along the line of safety.—B. L. G. 


INDUSTRIAL PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE: 
HOUSING, ETC. 


LlyGientc DWELLINGS FOR WORK- 
ING Men. ucharest Letter, Jour. Am. 
Agssn.., Dec. 20, 19205, vol, SS), pp. 


[lygienic dwellings for working men 
ind chiefly for agricultural laborers in 
loumania have been provided since 
(‘919 by means of government grants, 

sum having been included for that 
purpose In each year’s budget. The 
| innual expenditure from 1919 to 1924 
mounted to 815,000, but the demand 
or cottages grew until this year the 
nnual grant was increased to $24,000. 
\s it is certain that this amount also 

il prove inadequate, an Act will be 

issed that will authorize the con- 
ersion of $24,000 capital into interest, 
us making it possible to build about 





1,000 cottages yearly. Another clause 
of the same Act provides that in the 
ease of land being sold by the local 
authorities to laborers for building 
purposes, all the necessary plans, 
surveys and contracts are to be made 
by the minister of agriculture at state 
expense. ‘The interests of the laboring 
classes are safeguarded by the Act in a 
variety of other ways. Tor instance, 
land selected for building purposes 
must be suitable as regards soil, air, 
and drinking water; and speculation 
by the builder or contractor is for- 
hidden. Conditions of the sale or 
loan, terms of the loan, and the general 
plan must be favorable to the laborer. 
During the period allowed for repay- 
ment, the property cannot be seized 
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for debt, divided, encumbered, or 
alienated in any way; exemption from 
taxation is granted for fifteen years. 
Preference is given in selection of sites 
to applications coming from localities 
which make a free grant of land either 
for house or for gardens. Materials 
are forwarded at cost price on govern- 
ment railways, but state assistance is 
granted only for buildings designed to 
accommodate one family. Hach cot- 
tage oecupies a plot of from 1,000 to 
1,200 square yards, and the cost of 
building varies from $200 to $350. 
Loans may be repaid in annual instal- 
ments, extending over twenty or 
twenty-five years. Under the Act of 
1920, 7,500 workmen’s cottages were 
built in one year. Another result of 
this Act been to abolish land 
speculation, and to keep down the cost 
of building sites. Owing to the fact 


has 


INDUSTRIAL 


Tests FOR COLOR SENSE IN RAIL- 
ROAD KMPLOYEES. Schaaf?, Pull. de 


V’Acad, de méd., Paris, Nov. 3, 1925, 
vol. 94, p)- G52, 

On CereRTAIN Errects or LONG 
SPELLS OF REPETITIVE Work. M.D. 


Vernon. Brit. Jour. Psychol., Jan., 
1926, vol. 16, p. 222. 

In order to follow up the work of 
former observers on long spells of 
repetitive work, two tests were carried 
out by two subjects over periods of 
time varying from four hours to forty- 
four (the latter period being divided 
into spells of work similar to those of 
the industrial The 
first test of folding and 
cutting pieces of paper in certain 
prescribed patterns; the second, in 


working week). 
consisted 


PSYCHOLOGY AND 
TS HEALTH 
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that most Roumanian parishes own 
the adjacent country, which formerly 
was used as common land to supply 
fuel and pasturage, this land is now 
convenient for the erection of work- 
men’s dwellings. 

3ut the care of the state is not con- 
fined only to the housing of agricul- 
tural laborers. A law has been passed 
which authorizes the construction of 
houses in the larger cities for employees 
of both state and private enterprises, 
the government undertaking the build- 
ing of the houses, setting aside a sum 
for that purpose. Actual construction 
will begin in 1926. The average build- 
ing cost of a two-room flat is $640; 
the average yearly rental amounts to 
$50. <A flat of three rooms and 
kitchen costs from $950 to $1,000, 
and may be rented for $60 a year. 
a. Ba 2D 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT IN 
RELATIONS 


tracing metal mazes with a metal stile, 
contact with the edge of the maze 
being recorded electrically. The aver- 
age speed and accuracy of performance 
of this repetitive work varied only 
slightly, a result which did not agree 
with those of former observers. It 
was found, however, that the work ol 
both subjects showed a tendency to 
alternate accurate and inaccurate perl- 
ods, and the latter synchronized with 
periods of feelings of boredom on the 
part of the subject. It was concluded 
that results obtained with this type 
of work under experimental conditions 
varied with the subject, and were to 
some extent dependent on his temper- 
amental liability to extreme boredom 
when carrying out 


H. M. V. 


such work. 


J.1.H 
July, 1926 
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Stassen. Rev. @hyg., Nov., 1925, vol. 

(, pp. 929-949, 
The part played by medical men in 
industrial hygiene ean be divided into 
| three periods: (1) before the Revolu- 
‘ion, which is of historical interest 
only; (2) the nineteenth century, the 
eriod of patronage by employers in 
which the medical man was only rarely 
led in for advice on the problems of 
ygiene and acted solely as a healer 
| some collieries a certain sum of 


'y Was set apart for medical pur- 
sand any surplus left, after drugs 
cressings had been paid for, was 





done—in many industrial districts the 
medical man was looked upon as a 
parasite bienfaisant; (3) the period of 
industrial medicine which dates from 
the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Now begins an intimate collaboration 
between employers, medical men, and 
workmen and intervention by public 
authority. In 1990 an epidemic of 
ankylostomiasis decimated the coal 
workers of the Ans-Montegnée area 
and the coal owners abandoning the 
famous formula that “the coal owner 
is sole master of his business” accepted 
the advice of medical men and the 





152 


intervention of the government. Re- 
search bodies were formed, the labora- 
tories of Liége and Mons took up the 
study of the parasite, and practical 
means were soon devised to combat 
It was 
established that prophylaxis was the 


the ravages of the disease. 
important factor. The mecical men 
were able to veto the admission of 
underground 
work, and for the first time in Belgium 


infeeted workmen to 
medical men took an active part in 
regulating the conditions of work. 
The work of Mr. Henry, one of the 
leading colliery owners, helped largely 
in bringing about an intimate collabo- 
ration between medical men and col- 
liery engincers in the organization of 
work. 

I’y. Stassen gives a list of the vari- 
with the 
duration of working hours, provision 


ous commissions cealing 
of rescue apparatus, pensions for old 
baths, 


(‘eneral Glibert 1s given great credit 


workmen, ete. Inspector 
for work on general hygiene, preven- 
tion of accidents, and establishment of 
dispensaries, and for improvement in 
the lighting of mines. After the war 
a Royal Commission established the 
rights of workmen to a supply of free 
coal, the supply of first aid appliances, 
and the medical examination of youth- 
ful workmen.  l*riendly societies have 
been established which provide medi- 
eal treatment for the injured work- 
men and for illnesses in the family. 
Since 1923 about 10 per cent. of the 
men working in Belgian mines are 
foreigners, and it has been found a 
little diffeult to provide medical relief 
for these men as they are continually 
moving from place to place. Beds are 
reserved for them in the local dispen- 


sariles. 
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The present position of the Belviay 
coal worker is as follows: In addj- 
tion to his ordinary wage he receives » 
grant for children and 300 to 400 kilos 
of free coala month. In ease of aeej- 
dent he receives 50 per cent. of his 
average daily wage until cure is eorn)- 
plete or in the case of permanen| 
incapacity he is allotted a pension 
which corresponds to half of his genera! 
average wage. 





In ease of death th 
widow and children receive a pension, 

in illness the workman receives for 
six months 25 per cent. of his averaw: 
daily wage. In many districts ther 
is also free medical attendance and | 
the member friendly 
society he may receive 5 to 6 franes : 
day in addition. If the man is ineap- 
able of remunerative work and if he 


belongs to a 





has had twenty years of service and is 
less than 55 years old he receives 4 
pension of 2 franes a day from the 
national funds. If he is over 55 years 
he receives a minimum annual pension 
of 1,440 franes. At 60 every 
worker is entitled to a yearly pension 
of 1,440 franes. 

Special benefits such as baths, eat- 
ing houses, friendly societies, building 
societies, co-operative stores, hospitals, 
dispensaries, and convalescent homes 
are available in certain § districts. 
Through these benefits which are pro- 
vided at an annual cost of 150,000,000 
franes the miner receives what has 
been calculated as a 12 per cent. addi 
tion to his ordinary wage.—T. L. |. 


eoal 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASES: ANALYSIS 0! 
Facrory INSPECTION Reports, 192! 
1922: 1. Internat. Labour Rev., Te 


1926, vol. 15, pp. 237-248. 
This article is the first part of * 
study which will be completed later. 
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i+ contains a summary and analysis of 
‘nformation on industrial hygiene and 
yathology provided by the factory 
‘nspection reports of various countries. 
rhe article is itself a summary which 


does not lend itself to abstraction. 
The countries dealt with are: 
(ermany, Austria, Belgium, [rance, 
the United States, Switzerland, Great 
Britain, and the Netherlands.—-F. L.C. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC, 


Heart Muscie CHANGES IN ILLU- 
WINATING GAS POISONING. (iirich. 
\iinchen. med. Wehnschr., Dec. 18, 
925, vol. 72, pp. 2194-2197. 

In four eases of illuminating gas 
joisoning, two children and two adults, 
(siirich deseribes the pathologic find- 
ngs, paying particular attention to the 
eardiae lesions. All patients were un- 
conscious When found and death oc- 
curred in one to four days after the 
eassing. Three out of the four showed 
hbronchopneumonia with hemorrhage 
especially in the lower lobes. ‘Two 
eases, ineluding one of the children, 
aged LO, showed softening of the glo- 
ous pallidus. The heart showed in 
three cases an acute myocarditis with 
»emorrhages of pinhead size, and smal- 
er, usually in the papillary muscles of 
the left ventricle with streaks of dark 
red and grayish yellow. The myo- 
cardium showed loss of nuclei and of 
striations and sometimes signs of in- 
ammation: polynuclears, ete., near 
the hemorrhagic areas. 

Ciirich says that the heart, like the 
rain (pallidum and certain cortical 
‘ayers), shows a special vulnerability — 
“Organdisposition”—for illuminating 
vas as evidenced by marked lesions 
cading to death. He well says, and 
‘his should be emphasized, that illu- 
uinating gas poisoning and carbon 
monoxide poisoning are not inter- 


changeable terms. Illuminating gas 
with its several different components 
plays quite a different part from car- 
bon monoxide alone. Illuminating 
ras with its complex make-up is, he 
says, a parenchymatous tissue pol- 
son with a selective action for cer- 
tain tissues and sometimes unexplain- 
ably for certain spots in these tissues. 
All investigations to explain this selee- 
tive action have up to the present 
time failed. Also, individual differ- 
ences in constitution or predisposition 
seem to play an important role. The 
author states that it is his opinion that 
a direct cell poison is brought by the 
blood stream and that the hemorrhages 
are secondary and the inflammatory 
changes are an attempt at repair.— 


H. S. F. 


Srupy or THE HazArpbs OF PAINT 
Sprayina. EH, B. Bricker. Pa. Dept. 
Labor, Labor and Indust., 1925, vol. 
12, no. 9, pp. 9-11. 

With the increasing use of the spray 
gun for the application of paint, var- 
nish, and other similar substances, and 
the occasional illnesses of the opera- 
tors, the Department of Labor and 
Industry of Pennsylvania drew up 
regulations concerning its use. These 
‘aused so much criticism that a com- 
mittee was constituted to investigate 
the matter on a scientific basis. 
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The included: (1) 
a survey of working places and equip- 
ment, consisting In taking data on the 
ventilation, apparatus, material used, 
the 
face, the use of a mask, ete.; (2) physi- 


investigation 


evidence of spray on worker's 
eal tests, including air temperature, 
relative humidity, and kata-thermom- 
eter readings; = (3) 
chemical tests, including analysis of 
the air taken at the head level of the 
operators, for presence of lead, ben- 


anemometrie 


zene, and total solvent vapors, with 
the experimental methods for cach 
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test given; and (4) medical and wort- 
ing histories and physical examina- 
tions of operators, including blood! 
examinations, records of blood pres- 
sure, conditions ofthe heart and lungs. 
and analyses of urine and examination 
of feces for lead in special cases. 

The publie is urged to offer eriti- 
cisms and suggestions.—P. D. 


NECROSIS OF JAW FROM Rapio- 
ACTIVE SUBSTANCES. A. Lacassagn: 
Paris méd., Feb. 6, 1926, vol. 59, jp. 


ef 
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DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


ieXPLOSIBILITY OF COAL AND OTHER 
Dusrs IN A LABORATORY STEEL Dvus1 
(rALLERY. J. C. Allison. Abstr. as 
follows from Colliery Guardian, 1925, 
195-496, in Chem. Abstr., 


AGT . 


‘ol, 100, pp. 
Jan, 20, 1926, vol. 20, p. 

A laboratory apparatus for the study 
of the explosibility of various combus- 
Data 
obtained which show graphically the 


tible dusts is deseribed. were 
length of flame of explosive mixtures 
as a funetion of the concentration of 
the the The 
explosibility for mixtures of combus- 


dust in air. limits of 
tible and inert dust also were studied. 
With increasing concentration the ex- 
plosibility of a dust passes through a 
maximum and then decreases, but this 
is not true of a mixture of coarse and 
fine mine dust where the coarse cust 
is fess inflammable and there 1s only 
initial l“ur- 
thermore one dust may be more ex- 
' 


} LOSL\ ¢ 


a partial combustion. 


than another at low concen- 
trations, and yet the explosibility of 
the second inereases so rapidly at 
higher concentrations that the order 


of explosibility of the two dusts 
A third dust may be mor 
explosive than either at low concentra- 


reversed, 


tions and less so at higher concentra- 


tions. Thus sulphur dust, though 
more difficult to ignite at low concen- 
trations than starch, sugar, corn, 


wheat, coal, or aluminium, ranked nex 
to aluminium at higher concentrations 
The explosibility comprises in genera 
three factors: the initial explosibility. 
the rate of increase of explosibility 
with 
the maximum explosibility. 
relation between the 
explosibility and the rate of combus- 
tion. 
be divided into two factors, 


concentration, and 


ry.) ° 
' ’ i } 
| 1101 E 


increase in 
no necessary 


The explosibility may furthe 
the 


+ 


plosibility of the dust per se and 


explosibility of that part of the dus’ 
rendered volatile by the explosion fam 
Combustible volatile is not necessal’ 
Ina dust to render the latter explosi\ 
though it does increase the explosibi- 
dust not already in 
most highly oxidized condition mx: 


ity. Any 


explode if in sufficiently fine condition 
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\oisture is about 2.4 times as effective 
as ash in reducing the explosibility, a 
satio which is close to that of their 
neat capacities. The limiting per- 
eentage of inert dust (J) to prevent 
explosion In a mixture of inert dust and 
eombustible dust can be expressed by 
the relation J = 46 + 79 [volatile / 
volatile + fixed C)] — 1.7 H,0 — 
05 ash — 1.5 CO. + 2CH,, where all 
components are expressed in percent- 
age, This is accurate to + 4 parts 
of rock dust. If J is below 60, sub- 
traet 5: if over 60, add 5. For coarse 
mixed mine dust in not too large 
amount, 17 parts of rock dust should 
be subtracted from J. The term Ci}; 
can be replaced by 7.5 K O deficieney 
when an inert gas is used as the explo- 
sion preventive.—P. D. 


Dust In INbUsSTRY, ITS SIGNIFI- 
CANCE TO THE HEALTH OF THE WORKER 
\ND THE RECENT PROGRESS IN THE 
SPHERE OF ITS PREVENTION AND CON- 
reo. A.B. Lehmann, H. Engel, and 
lenzel. Bethefte z. Zeniralbl. f. Gewer- 
hel i(]., 1925, vol. 1, no. 2, pp. Ot), 

“Dust in Factories and its Impor- 
tance for Men,” by K. B. Lehmann, 
comprises the first section of a report 
to the German Society for Industrial 
livgiene, on dust in industry. Ir 
the second section Engel considers 
“Dust Inhalation and Tuberculosis,”’ 
and in the third, Wenzel deals with 

Recent Progress in the Sphere of 
Dust Prevention and Control.’ 

Lehmann points out that the part 
played hy dust in the occurrence of 
Uiness is determined by the amounts, 
and by the physical and chemical 
properties of the dust. Table 1 classi- 
hes the most important kinds of dust: 


rigat 


al and mineral dust. and animal 


and vegetable dust us to shape 


(pointed, blunt, or round); hardne 


and softness; and those in which solu- 
bility makes shape unimportant. “tee. 


for instance is pointed and hard, gins 


oxide blunt edged and mocerately 


hard, and meal round and 


A second table gives average 


grams of dust per cubic meter of air 


varying from 0 in a s* 

living room, 22 to 47 in 4m: » ti 
224 during work in 4 cement ! 

Of nonpoisonous dusts amounts 
100 mg. may be considered very 
Methods of determining dust in 
are discussed briefiv and the relat 
unimportance of 


mentioned. 


hs e _ 7 ; 
DY a series OI experlmenis - 


mals, Lehmann has ascertained that 
(a) per cent. of thn lust 
retained, and about 60 per cent. 


swallowed. Of the dust which enters 


the alveolar wall int ne interstitla 
air. A fourth part is 


phagocytes and migratory cells—th 


tissue, perhaps simply forced in by th: 


alveolar epith lia take part in this 
and transported 1 the interstitis 
spaces. Much dust ts into th 
lymph glands and produces irritats 
either mechanically nealls 
The result is a more or less mark 
increase in the connective tiss f ti 
pulmonary alveohl, and the 7 at 
of solid cicatricial tissu 

channels may be cons‘ 

structed, whole lobules of lungs 


, 
even tne targer a -> . ™ 


— i ‘ he ht vas 4 & 


partly compressed. and ais 








es 





7 
vi 
. 
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through tearing. All this changes the 
breathing performance of the lungs. 

Lehmann indicates the chief differ- 
ences between tuberculous and dust 
lung processes, and adds that irrita- 
tion and tissue injury due to dust give 
an opportunity for the tubercle baeilh 
may already exist in the 
workers’ lungs to develop. 

Iengel discusses the relation between 
dust inhalation and pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, which he thinks can be recog- 
nized with certainty only with those 
kinds of dust which quite plainly cause 
indurative changes in the lung.  Pro- 
gressive changes of this sort frequently 
turn into pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Recent research has made it equally 


whieh 


certain that the gradual formation by 
dust the 
lungs may check the course and spread 
of an existing tuberculous process and 
the character chronie 
attempt of the lung to contract. This 
is true of dust containing silica. 
According to Engel, the danger of 
tuberculosis from inhalation of organic 
difficult to determine. 
The raised tuberculosis mortality ob- 


of indurative changes in 


give it of a 


dusts Is most 


served in occupations involving these 
dusts may be due to the unfavorable 
effect of occupational selection. Sta- 
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tistical conclusions concerning this 
question are only relatively reliable. 
even if all circumstances favoring the 
spread of tuberculosis within and with- 
out the occupation are carefully borne 
in mind. 

Prior to deseribing the measures 
that recent investigation has made 
possible in combating dust, Wenzel 
lays down a few general principles of 
ventilation by means of suction pipes. 
He indicates in a table the velocity 
of air which is safe for the worker 
with various kinds of dust. 

Wenzel illustrates the various types 
of dust elimination with fifteen figures, 
photographs, and drawings of modern 
apparatus designed for this purpose by 
several German firms. Among others 
he includes an application of the 
vacuum process, metal surface filters, 
chiefly moistened with oil, and precipi- 
tation of dust by water and by electric- 
ity. Progress in controlling dust rests 
on adaptation of the same more or less 
combined principles to varying indus- 
trial processes and local conditions, and 
is stimulated by a desire for the recov- 
ery of useful dust, the repeated use ol 
purified air or gas, and attempts to reach 
the least possible expenditure of power, 
water, and material.—E. 8. C. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF 
tuk Human Factor IN THE Causa- 
TION OF AccIDENTS. FE. AM. Newbold. 
Indust. Fatique Res. Board, Rep. No. 
81, pp. 70. H. M. Stationery Office, 
1926, 

This report is one of considerable 
importanee and should be carefully 
weighed by all interested in accident 


a 


prevention. The study was _ under- 
taken in order to submit to the test of 
more extensive data the tentative de- 
ductions arrived at in 1919 by Green- 
wood and Woods concerning the part 
played by the human factor in the 
causation of accidents. The statistical 
methods pursued are admirable and 
reflect credit on the author, who has 


j.1. H. 
Aug., 192! 
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‘aced the manifold difficulties of the 
inquiry with great acumen, even 
though the result may present a some- 
«hat forbidding aspect to a nonstatis- 
tical reader. 

Records were collected relating to 
the distribution of 16,188 ambulance 
room injuries among a personnel of 
(038 men and 2,024 women employed 
in a variety of industries. The num- 
ber of accidents was found to be in- 
duenced by a comparatively small 
number of workers, and the distribu- 
tion to be far from a chance one. At 
least part of the distribution was due 
to a personal tendency to sustain 
A table Is given from 
which an estimate can be readily made 
as to whether the accidents in any 
department depend mainly on com- 
mon risks or on personal idiosyncrasy. 
The hypothesis that the occurrence 
of one accident makes the occurrence 
of others more or less likely is rejected 
in favor of the existence of an initial 
individual susceptibility. The tend- 
ency to accidents was found to dimin- 
ish with age, even after allowance was 
made for the factor of experience which 
uaturally inereases with age. This 
decreasing tendency is not necessarily 
inconsistent, as might at first sight 
appear, with the known higher ac- 
ident mortality rates among older 
workers (pointed out by Collis and 
Greenwood) since older workers pos- 


aceidents. 
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sess a greater “‘tendency to die” than 
younger workers. Of interest, too, is 
the tendency for those sustaining most 
accidents to suffer most from sickness; 
apparently underlying the causation of 
both accidents and sickness there is a 
common factor-—-the existence of ill- 
being. The existence of a personal 
“tendency to accidents” is supported 
by finding the same persons sustaining 
an undue proportion of accidents of 
all kinds, and at home as well as at 
the faetory. The indications just 
mentioned held good for both men 
and women. ‘The deductions drawn 
point to the practical value of eliminat- 
ing from risk those with a susceptibil- 
ity to accident and of avoiding as far 
as possible a changing personnel of 
young workers. 

Other points remain for study, such 
as what, if any, relation exists between 
a tendency to incur minor and major 
accidents, a subject already receiving 
attention. The principles underlying 
accident causation, coming to light 
from these investigations, undoubtedly 
apply in ordinary life, and not merely 
to industrial accidents. 
gest that even a slight accidental oc- 
currence should 
warning that the recipient is “not quite 
fit,’ and so may possess a temporary 


They sug- 


be accepted as a 


tendency both to accident and to ill- 
ness.— EH. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMI- 
NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


IWLEVENTH ADVISORY 


-OMMITTEE ON ATMOSPHERIC POLLU- 


PTO. 


REPORT OF 


Report ON OBSERVATIONS IN 


¢ — 


THE YEAR ENDING MAncu 31st, 1925. 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1925, pp. 46. 
The eleventh report of the Com- 








ee 


LoS 


mittee consists mainly of tabulated 
data of atmospheric soot and smoke 
deposition from the forty-eight stations 
and areas seattered throughout the 
large manufacturing cities of England 
~eotland. The the 
forty-eight deposit stations are being 
collected by nineteen authorities. All 
hut fiveof these are in the Midland area 
Wales and none south 
The Com- 
mittee suggests that while large areas 


and data fron 


with none in 


of JXingston-on-Thames. 


are not represented, the Midland area, 
which suffers most from smoke pollu- 
tion, is taking a very active interest in 
the investigation. 

acing page 42 is given a curve 
showing relation of suspended impuri- 
ties to wind velocity. By means of 
some thirty-four points it was found 
that the determined 


formula 


curve Is by a 


O.90 
= ig + 0.27 


where I is concentration in milligrams 
per cubic meter and V the wind veloc- 
ity in meters per second. ‘This indi- 
cates that the wind effect is primarily 
one of dilution and that, with increased 
wind velocity, the smoke particles are 
earried laterally (and downward) with 
the wind and not spread upward or in 
all directions laterally. 

lt is regrettable that smoke pollu- 
tion surveys of this magnitude are 
not made in the United States, particu- 
larly in our large industrial centers. 
The application of data thus collected 
to vital statistics is so obvious that it 
We could 
do better than copy both the apparatus 
and the methods used in Great Britain. 

r. Ey 


needs no comment. not 
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Goop LicntTInG PROVES Its Casy 
FOR SPEED AND Accuracy. P, Jy. 
Cobb and F. K. Moss. Factory, Dec. 
1925, vol. 35, pp. 1000, 1004-1005, 

The conclusions of the writers tha; 
an inerease in factory production may 
be expected to result from an improye- 
ment of the lhghting system in the 
direction of higher intensities are sup- 
ported by actual production tests 
conducted in various types of work. 
Charts show the influence of the in- 
tensity of illumination on the speed of 
reading, and also the rate of increase 
of production with increase of illu- 
mination.—R. M. T. 

PRINTING PLANT LIGHTING. Nelo 
Booklet [-1, Nov. 12, 1925. 


NEW AND Betrer Lamps. Velo 
Booklet G-3, Feb. 20, 1926. 

SAFE LIGHTING FoR Dusty Iy- 
pustrRiIEsS. Nela Booklet I[-—2, larch 
1S, 1926. National Lamp Works, 


Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wuicu Tyrpr or LIGHTING Best 
irs My PrRopucTION NEEDS? |i. 
Harrison and R. A. Palmer. Factory. 
Dec., 1925, vol. 35, pp. 905-908. 

This is a brief discussion of the three 
generalsystems of illumination— direct, 
indirect, and semidireet—-with_ illus- 
trations of the types of lamps used 1! 
the different systems.---R. M. T. 

A CONSIDERATION OF THE PsyYCH0- 
LOGICAL ASPECTS OF ILLUMINATION I 
CoaL MinsEs. EF. Farmer. Illumina 
ing Eing., Feb., 1926. 

The author thinks that the grea 
contrast between the bright filament 0! 
the miners’ electric lamp and the black 
surroundings of the mine causes 
persistence of afterimages which inte! 


t 
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ayo with vision and set up retinal 
‘tigue. To obviate this contrast he 
jvoeates making the lamp glasses 
sanslueent by acting on them with 
vdrofluorie acid. Lamps fitted with 
nth glasses produced fewer after- 
snages and gave greater visual acuity. 
‘arried out with 
large lamps fitted with these glasses 
and an increased output was the result. 
[mn the which followed, 
Llewellyn stated that although the il- 
lumination of the coal mine had been 
improved there had been a great in- 
the number of accidents. 
lworthy reported favorably on the 
use of yellow-tinted glasses. 


ixperiments were 


discussion 


erease 1n 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MI 


TOuURTH 
H. M. 


\finers’ WELFARE FUND. 
REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1925. 
Stationery Office, 1926, pp. 66. 

The excellent work for improving 
the social environment of the life of 
lsritish coal miners carried out through 
the Miners’ Welfare Fund continues. 
since this fund was started five years 
wo, £2,720,000 have been spent, and 
expenditure is now proceeding practi- 
cally equal to the income, which is ap- 
proximately £1,000,000 per annum. 
the report sets out progress made 
during the year just ended. A new 
side of the work has been the establish- 
nent of an expert advisory branch 
through which local committees all 

ver the coal fields can obtain help 
md advice, which goes far to insure 
that the money spent is spent eco- 
nomucally, particularly with regard 
'o the layout of recreation grounds 

' the design of buildings. More 

‘more the need for district welfare 
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LT. J. Slack criticized the use of low 
efficiency long life bulbs which saved 
expense but gave poor illumination. 
He advocated the use of gas filled bulbs 
of a higher amperage. ‘The efficiency 
of the yellow-tinted glasses was due not 
to the cutting off of the ultraviolet 
rays-—-the ordinary lamp glass did 
this—-but to the passage through of 
those rays in which visibility was 
greatest. The discussion was con- 
tinued by several lamp manufacturers 
who emphasized the importance of 
maintenance and careful training of 
lamp men. Mr. Hailwood showed an 
oil lamp capable of giving 3 candle 
power.—T’. L. L. 


“TUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


organizers is coming to the front. 
Indeed the whole activities of the fund 
are becoming steadily more organized 
on scientific and businesslike lines. 
The fund is used as gifts for carrying 
out approved schemes, and trustees 
have to be appointed and trust deeds 
‘arefully drafted and executed; these 
matters have called for close attention. 
Recreation continues to bulk largely 
in the schemes financed, and interest 
attaches to the facilities provided for 
children and young people in the 
mining areas in the layout of schemes. 
An excellent description is given of 
some of the larger schemes completed 
during the year. An 
variety may be quoted in the con- 
struction of a suspension bridge to 
bring into use land otherwise not ac- 
cessible. 


indication of 


Convalescent homes are 
financed and their management has 


called for close supervision. A little 


more has been done for pithead baths, 
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but on British coal fields this line of 
needed accommodation is still very 
backward. A comprehensive scheme 
of education 1s gradually being worked 
out, assisted mainly from the fund. 
In connection with the educational 
program, certain proposals are receiv- 
ing attention for establishing a na- 
tional scholarship scheme for which 
both the working miners and _ their 
sons or daughters may be eligible. 
A portion of the fund is devoted to 
research into matters of safety and 
health on the coal fields; much good 
work has already been done in this 
direction including the establishment 
of a new experimental station and 
laboratories. ‘The report contains sey- 
eral well-illustrated appendices which 
record a few striking instances of what 
has been done, not the least interesting 
of which are photographs showing land 
after conversion for reec- 
reational purposes, and also mining 
The whole con- 


before and 


schools set on foot. 
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cludes with an index, not only to the 
present report, but to the three pre- 
vious ones; this will prove of great 
value.—E. L. C. 


IIMPLOYEE MAGAZINES IN THE 
Unirep States. Nat. Indust. Con- 
ference Board, Inc., 1925, pp. 86. 

This is a study of the function of an 
employee magazine and of the factors 
necessary for its success. An analysis 
is made of the size and contents of 
employee magazines and of the results 
accomplished, and suggestions are 
given for increasing their effectiveness. 
Notes and comments by editors and 
company executives are included. The 
appendix contains a list of employee 
magazines published in the United 
States.—M. C. 8. 


VACATION PouiciES IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INpDustTRIES. NV. Y. Stale Dept. 
Labor, Special Bull. No. 138, July, 
1925, pp. 23. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


LABOR LEGISLATION OF 1925. Am. 
Labor Legis. Rev., Dec., 19.25, vol. 14, 
pp. 822-357. 

This summary of the labor legisla- 
tion enacted in 1925 is presented under 
two headings: (1) analysis by sub- 
jects and by states; and (2) topical 
index by states. Of particular interest 
to our readers are the sections on 
hours; safety and health; and work- 
men’s compensation.—M. C. 5. 
LABorR Law Or ‘TAMAULIPAS, 
Mexico. U. S. Month. Labor fev., 
Nov., 1925, vol. 21, pp. 11138-1120. 

The new labor law of the state of 


Tamaulipas, which became effective on 
June 13, 1925, establishes a maximum 
eight-hour working day; seven hours 1s 
the maximum for night work, and 
seven and one-half hours for working 
periods including both day and night 
work. The maximum day for women 
and minors over 12 and under 1b 
years of age is six hours, except in 
domestic service and work which does 
not require the constant exercise o! 
physical force. The work of children 
under 12 years shall not be the subject 
of contract. 

The employment of women and 
children under 16 years of age in 


5 £8 
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dangerous or unhealthful occupations 
and in night manual work is forbidden. 
\Vomen and minors who do work equal 
+) men shall receive the same wages. 
During the three months before child- 
birth women will not be allowed to 
yerform any physical work which re- 
sires considerable effort; during the 
yyonth following childbirth they must 
have a complete rest, retaining their 
yositions, their contractual rights, and 
their entire wages. During the period 
of lactation they shall be allowed two 
extra rest periods a day, one-half 
hour each, during which they may 
nurse their children. 

Heads of establishments employing 
i900 or more workers must furnish 
sanitary and comfortable dwellings 
for their workers, for which they may 
charge annual rents not exceeding 6 
per cent. of the assessed value of the 
property. The requirements as_ to 
sanitation and health must be com- 
plied with and adequate measures 
adopted to prevent accidents in the 
use of machines and other instru- 
ments. In mines and insanitary re- 
gions all precautions must be taken 
to prevent the spread of infectious 
diseases. First aid treatment and 
necessary medicines must be provided 
in case of accident to the workers. 

Other sections of the law provide 
for compensation benefits, accident 
reporting, right of organization, con- 
cillation boards, ete.—M. C. S. 


GENERAL PROBLEMS OF SociAu IN- 
SURANCE. Internat. Labour Office, 


Studies and Rep., Series M (Social 


NA ; a i 
insurance) No. 1, 1925, pp. xxviii, 


Na 


). 


Chis study deals with the different 
Ohceptions on which social insurance 


systems may be founded and indicates 
the main problems (scope, benefits, 
distribution of cost, and admiunistra- 
tion) and the solutions adopted in the 
various countries. Particular atten- 
tion is given to the problem of the 
unification of social insurance. 


COMPENSATION FOR INDUSTRIAL AC- 
CIDENTS. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF 
NATIONAL Laws. Jnternat. Labour 
Office, Studies and Rep., Series A 
(Social Insurance) No. 2, 1925, pp. 
QO. 

This monograph deals with com- 
pensation legislation existing at the 
end of 1924 in all countries except the 
United States and Mexico (to be 
treated in a separate volume), and 
analyzes the laws on the following 
plan: (1) persons and industries sub- 
ject to laws; (2) risks covered; (3) 
compensation; (4) security of pay- 
ment and insurance; (5) settlement of 
disputes; and (6) position of foreign 
workers. Nine tables present in sche- 
matic form the provisions of the legis- 
lation dealt with in (1), (2), (3), and 
(5). An appendix contains a list of 
legal texts used in the preparation of 
the report. 


COMPENSATION FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
DISEASES. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
OF NATIONAL LEGISLATIONS. Inter- 
nat. Labour Office, Studies and Rep.., 
Series M_ (Social Insurance) No. 8, 
1925, pp. 76. 

This monograph deals with oceupa- 
tional diseases, their definition and 
characteristics, and the modes of pro- 
viding compensation for them. The 


study is completed by an analysis of 


those provisions of national laws 
which refer especially to occupational 
diseases. 
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Courr Decisions ON WoORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION LAW, JANUARY-—DE- 
CEMBER, 1925: ALLSuBJEctTs. WN. Y. 
State Dept. Labor, Special Bull. No. 
140, 1925, pp. 267. 


COMPLETE THE CrrcLE OF Com- 
PENSATION. J. B. Andrews. Am. 
Labor Legis. Rev., Dec., 1925, vol. 15, 
pp. 285-288. 

‘The author urges a federal accident 
compensation law to cover harbor 
workers who are denied the protection 
of state compensation laws because 
they are connected with interstate 
commerce.— M. C. 8. 

STaTeE Laws Now NEEDED TO 
(‘OMPENSATE ALL OccuPATIONAL Dis- 
EASES. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Dec., 
1925, vol. 15, pp. 316-818. 

This is an argument in favor of 
extending all state workmen’s com- 
pensation laws to protect all wage- 
earners and their dependents against 
all diseases arising out of their em- 
ployment. It is maintained that the 
most satisfactory results are obtained 
in those states where all occupational 
injuries, whether or not “by accident,” 
are included in the law.—M. C. 8. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES SHOULD 
RANK witTit INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 
W. ITanauer. Med. Klin., Dee. 4, 
1925, vol. 21, p. 1864. 


So-CALLED ‘TRAUMATIC NEUROSEs. 
ly. ~=Stter. follows from 
Deutsch. med. Dec. 11, 
1925, vol. 51, p. 2062 (conclusion), in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Jan. 30, 1926, 


Abstr. as 


Wehnschr., 


ere) 


vol. SO, p). OW. 
Stier examined fifty telephone oper- 
ators who were receiving a pension or 
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yearly allowance for traumatic neuro- 
sis due to alleged injuries by thie 
telephone current. His advice was 
to discontinue every allowance~-and 
forty-seven of them submitted to this 
without any attempts to modify the 
decision to this effect. It is interesting 
to draw a parallel between the sequels 
of injury in insured persons and jn 
those who cannot derive any advan- 
tage from the traumatism. A strict 
and expert examination of such indi- 
viduals, and especially of the shell 
shock cases who want to keep on 
drawing advantage from it even after 
the war, together with fair 
lenient) court decisions, not 
realizes great savings of public and 
private funds but also raises the level 
of public morals.— kk. R. D. 


(not 


only 


PsyCHOLOGY OF COMPENSATION 
Neurosis. A. Sweeney. Alinnesota 
Med., Aug., 1925, vol. 8, pp. 489-492. 

Two emotions early 
victim of accidents, especially rail- 
road accidents: fear, and resentment 
against the negligence which allowed 
the accident to happen. Through 
the sympathy of friends and doctors 
these emotions become accompanied 
by certain physical symptoms, which 
produce a condition of apprehension, 
leading to thoughts about compensa- 
tion. Worry and _ self-analysis pro- 
long the condition, and the mental! 
state, influenced consciously or un- 
consciously by cupidity, becomes sta- 
tionary, no effort being made by tlie 
patient to arouse himself from his 
morbid, emotional condition. The de- 
lays of the law in connection with the 
now increasingly desired compensation 
induce the patient to keep up the sick- 
ness, so that relief comes only with 


possess the 
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the granting of compensation. ‘The 
attitude on the part of the physicians 
examining such cases should recognize 
‘he fact that man is not merely a 
shysieal being but a mental and emo- 
tional animal as well, and that these 
symptoms should be met with an 
optimistic rather than with a pessi- 
sistie attitude as to recovery.— 

L. G 


Propostp LEGISLATION ON MeEpI- 
CAL PROCEDURE IN CONNECTION WITH 
\WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. Indust. 
Doctor, Jan., 1926, vol, 4, Ppp. 10-17. 

Qn the approval of a special com- 
nittee of the New York State Medical 
Society studying the Workmen’s Com- 
nensation Law, an Act to amend the 
Law was put before the New York 
State Legislature. The amendment is 
known as Article 4-A and clearly sets 
forth the duties of employer, medical 
advisers, and examining physicians to 
an injured employee. ‘The complete 
legal procedure regarding an injured 
employee is clearly outlined.—B. L. G. 


THe PuysiciaNn AS A WITNESS 
BEFORE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONS. 
P. B. Magnuson. Nation’s Health, 
Jan., 1926, vol. 8, pp. 30-31, 72. 

A doctor appearing as witness before 
industrial commissions should be, but 
unfortunately usually is not, strictly 
impartial. It is easy for one inex- 
perienced in industrial cases to be 
unconsciously influenced by the opin- 
ion of those who employ him, es- 
pecially in the matter of returning an 
injured man to work, when he needs 
light work but is incapable at first of 
Keeping up the record of production 
which his foreman desires. It has 
seen the practice of the author if a 


patient was dissatisfied with his opin- 
ion to have him choose one of several 
well-qualified physicians and obtain 
his opinion and treatment at the ex- 
pense of the company. Industrial 
surgeons should have special training 
to obviate some of the years of experi- 
ence that are necessary before they 
can become expert in this line.— 


E. 8. C. 


SoME MeEpicaL ASPECTS OF 
WorkKERS’ COMPENSATION INSURANCE. 
N.C. K. Lane. Med. Jour. Australia, 
Jan. 2, 1926, vol. 1, pp. 1-7. 

This article opens with a statement 
of the medical procedure in dealing 
with a claim for compensation in Aus- 
tralia. Apparently procedure does 
not differ in principle from that of 
other countries, and the final board of 
appeal is not composed of medical men. 
Curious mistakes result in conse- 
quence. In Queensland a definite 
monetary value is placed on each part 
of the body; and in case of injury a 
claim is assessed accordingly, quite 
apart from the amount of disability, 
so that a typist and a signalman re- 
ceive the same compensetion for loss of 
an index finger—which is absurd. 
Malingering is not frequent in Queens- 
land; only 9 per cent. of all claims last 
more than eight weeks, and in this 
small percentage are included serious 
fractures, hernia, lead poisoning, and 
miners’ phthisis cases; there is little 
room for the malingerer with a 
“sprained back.’’ The author con- 
siders that “‘traumatic hernia’ is a 
real thing and also holds that it may 
come into existence without the sud- 
den pain and nausea usually deseribed. 
Iieart strain due to. exertion § is 
very rare for a healthy heart; it is 











oe 
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most usually associated with a pre- 
viously diseased organ; such cases 
rarely recover sufficiently to return to 
their former occupations. Genuine 
eases of “sprained back’? are due to 
tearing of fibers of the back muscles, 
the both sides are 
sometimes so injured. These 
call for careful treatment by massage 
and rest with the patient lying flat. 
A plea is made for more careful treat- 
fractures, particularly for 
Colles’ and Pott’s fractures. Under 
skilful treatment such injuries seldom 


and muscles on 


Cases 


ment of 
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cause loss of function. Miners’ phthi- 
sis is calling for consideration: th, 
patients show few characteristic signs. 
X-ray examination is practically es. 
sential to sound diagnosis. Such ey. 
aminations of all miners exposec{ to 
risk should be made periodically, |) 
Queensland lead poisoning is respon- 
sible for much disability. The ocey- 
pation of a claimant may help j; 
diagnosis; in doubtful cases, a blood 
examination may be the determining 
factor.—K. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


INDUSTRIAL [iM- 
AND DuRA- 

PROM IM- 
LONGER 


SICKNESS AMONG 
INCIDENCE 
DISABILITIES 
(“AUSES LASTING 
Tran OnkE Werk AaMona — 133,000 
PERSONS IN INbduUSTRY IN 1924, 
AND A SUMMARY OF THE EXPERIENCE 


PLOYEES, 
TION Or 
PORTANT 


FOR 1920-1924. U.S. Pub. Health 
Rep., Jan. 22, 1926, vol. 41, pp. 
113-131. 


Influenza and grip was not so prev- 
1924 as in either 1922 or 


1925, but still remained the leading 


alent in 


cause of disability lasting eight days 
accidents 
were the second most frequent cause 
in each of the last three years. 


or longer. Nonindustrial 


Respiratory diseases accounted for 
47 per cent. of all the cases of sickness 
reported during the last five years, 

Less disability was reported in 
January, February, and March, 1924, 
than in the same months of each of 
the four preceding years. 

The disabilities of 
eight days or longer was 44 per cent. 
higher among female than among male 


frequency of 





industrial employees for diseases com- 
mon to both. 

There was considerably more sick- 
ness reported among men employed in 
public utilities than in iron and steel 
manufacturing and in a_ group of 
miscellaneous industries. The fre- 
quency of certain diseases 
according to industry. Among stee! 
workers there was a higher rate for 
certain epidemic and infectious dis- 
sases such as smallpox, typhoid fever, 
and malaria, and the pneumonia rate 
was well above that for the other 1n- 
dustries studied. 

Sickness severity rates for 1924 
under three different benefit periods 
indicate that diseases of the nervous 
system, of the circulatory system, and 
of the genito-urinary system are 
much more important from the stand- 
point of the amount of time lost than 
from the standpoint of their frequency. 
Influenza and grip is important from 
both points of view. There appeared 


varied 


to be no general tendency toward 
longer 


longer incapacitation under 
benefit periods.—M. C. 5S. 
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MrpicaL SERVICE 
ces Barriers TO Procress. W. 
eConnell, Nation’s Health, March. 
1. 8, pp. 168-169. 
author lists five factors which in 
‘opinion contribute to the failure of 
‘ustrial medieal 


INDUSTRIAL 


services: (1) the 
Mipetent physician—an industrial 
tion is frequently used by a young 
‘clan to tide him over till he es- 
sues a praetice: (2) the omission 
industrial medical 
3) the unsympathetic public 
Officer: (4 


instruction in 


~ 


the eareless plant 


1¢ 
! 
i 


manazer who fails to utilize th: 
department to its fullest extent, or * 
give proper authority and equipment 
to the physician: and 5) fatut 
small plants to organize joint industr 
medical services.—l.. S ) 


MerpicaL SERVICE PsRoves its 
VALUE TO INDUSTRIAL Pi 
R. Hayhurst. Nation's 
1926, vol. 8, pp. 240-. SS. 

A physician undertaking inaustr 
work should acquaint himse.t 3% 
with the health standards 


)-j 
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accepted for the various hazardous 
conditions of work, for physical exami- 
nations, for the set-up of staff organi- 
zations, dispensary equipment, ete. 
He should be given an opportunity to 
sit in on all questions of heating, light- 
ing, ventilation, the use of poisons, 
strikes, and, in facet, practically all 
instances of human unproductiveness. 
In this way his work may be preven- 


tive. ‘Where medieal services cost 
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no more than *2.00 or $3.00 per eanit» 
per year the adequacy may be si. 
sidered a ‘blind’ in most instances. 
$10.00 per year is palliative: $25 99 
per year will usually provide a mini- 
mum but complete industrial medics! 
service.’—I. 8. C, 


ROLE or MeupicaL SERVICES 1x 
Factory. W. Ff. Dearden. J, 
State Med., Jan., 1926, vol. 34 


» P. <9, 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


RerPORT OF ‘THE DirPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO CONSIDER 
MVIDENCE AS TO THE OCCURRENCE OF 
Me PITHELIOMATOUS L LCERATION AMONG 
MuLE Spinners. //lome Office, 1926. 
IT. M. Stationery Office. 

Since Southam and Wilson pub- 
lished their findings in 1922 that out of 
141 cases of epithelioma of the scrotum 
sixty-nine cases occurred in mule spin- 
ners, Henry and his committee have 
oY 
Russia, Poland, and America 
these cases are practically unknown 
or unrecognized. Ineidentally one of 
the tables (No. III) shows that at 
the ages of 25 to 35 the general mor- 


traced cases. In Franee, (Cer- 


many, 


tality in cotton spinners is 14 times as 
ereat as in the general population; 
between the ages 45 to 55, 60 times as 
great; and between 55 to 75, 100 times 
as great. 

There is no evidence showing that 
women are affected with epithelioma 
the 


from. this oeeupation. In men 


average duration of employment, }e- 
fore evidence of tumor formation 
arises, 1s forty years. The disease 
may also first arise years after a man 
has left employment. The growths 
form on the serotum in 85.5 per cent 
and on other parts of the skin in 16.5 


per cent. The reporters, however. 
think this last figure is underesti 
mated, 


The recommendations made by this 
departmental committee are: an ex- 
perimental inquiry to find out wlhiec 
oils are innocuous and at the sam 
time suitable as lubricants; the de- 
velopment of a “‘non-splash’’ ty)» 
spindle bearing, particularly for 
mules; the prevention of oil splas! 
from mules by some form of guard: 
periodic medical examination of ¢! 
workers; and the distribution of leaticts 
impressing upon the workers the !- 
portance of cleanliness and the neces 


early treatment.—R. P. W. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 


CHEMICALS 


AND ITS PRE- 
Davis. Safety 


BENZOL POISONING 
VENTION, -. €, 


ETC. 


) 


Engin., Jan., 1926, vol. 51, pp. 4 


The effects of chronic benzol polso! 

















ABSTRACTS 


‘nz are briefly summarized. The in- 
justries where benzol is used, chiefly 
as a solvent, are listed. Special men- 
ion is made of a can factory where 
eral eases of poisoning have oc- 
pred during the past few years, two 
which proved fatal. There is a 
-hort summary of remedies for con- 
ditions in the ean making plants, with 
some suggestions that have brought 
about better conditions in this plant.— 
R. Ma. I. 


(ontinvous CARBON MONOXIDE 
RECORDER IN THE LIBERTY TUNNELS. 
( (. Fieldner, S. H. Katz, and E., G. 
Verte Abstr. as follows from Engin. 
News-Rec., 1925, vol. 95, pp. 423-424, 

Chem. Abstr., Jan. 20, 1926, vol. 


p, 255. 
A earbon monoxide recorder which 
is been suecessfully employed in 
ntrolling ventilation in the Liberty 
tinnels, Pittsburgh, for ten months is 
seribed and illustrated. The prin- 
‘© involved is the measurement by 
rmocouples of the inereased tem- 
erature of gas when carbon monox- 
and oxygen react in the presence of 
catalyst, the thermo-electric effects 
ng recorded by means of a poten- 
meter which is sensitive to 1 to 2 
ts per million. Four parts of car- 
1 monoxide per 10,000 parts of air 
~ heen determined to be the maxi- 
coneentration to which human 
ngs may be exposed continuously 
me hour without noticeable effect: 
concentration is increased from 
0 untformly for one hour, maximum 
yle concentration is 6 parts per 
0, averaging 3 parts for the hour. 
1) 


VELOPMENT 
(FF \ 


(HARACTERIS- 
\IONOXIDE 


AND 


("ARBON LE- 
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corpmrR. S. H. Katz, D. A. Reynolds, 
H. W. Frevert, and J. J. Bloomfield. 


Jour. Am. Soc. Heating and Venttl. 
Eng., May, 1926, vol. 32, pp. 349- 
ay / 
Ji. 


As the result of the work of Hender- 
son and his colleagues (see Tus Jour., 
1921-1922, vol. 3, p. 79) it was estab- 
lished that 4 parts of carbon monoxide 
per 10,000 parts of air was the max!- 
mum concentration to which a person 
may be exposed continuously without 
noticeable effects. This has 
been adopted in connection with the 


figure 


Holland vehicular tunnels under the 
Hudson River and the Liberty tun- 
nels at Pittsburgh. The ventilation 
in both is adequate to keep the carbon 
monoxide below this limit of 4 parts 
per 10,000 at all times. As safety 
devices, carbon monoxide recorders 
are to be used in both these tunne!s 
The authors deseribe in very complete 
detail the development, constructiona. 
and operating characteristics of auto- 
matie recorders which are rapidly sen- 
sitive to slight 


monoxide concentration and are can- 


' 7 1 
changes mM Cal 


able of recording accurately the pres- 
ence of much less than 1 part of car- 
bon monoxide per 10,000. 

The principle of the apparatus Is th 
measurement of the heat of the oxids- 


tion of earbon monoxide to ecard 
dioxide. The air eontaining earbo: 
monoxide passes through hopealit 


which acts as an oxidizing catalyst an 
converts earbon monoxide | 

dioxide. The heat liberated is meas- 
ured by a thermopile connect 
Leeds and Northrup recording poten- 


tiometer. 


The optimum rate of air tow 
through the catalyst, the effeet of oth 
oxidizable gases like hvdrogen, 


optimum amount and depth ot 





ee 


16S 


calite, and other like details are given 
clearly and completely. 

of these recorders has been 
subjected to six months’ continuous 
use In the Liberty tunnels and shows 
no signs of deterioration in sensitivity. 
A like period of practical testing at 
the United States Bureau of Mines 
laboratories gave equally satisfactory 
results.—P. D. 


(ine 


DETERMINATION OF LEAD IN OR- 
GANIC SUBSTANCES, ESPECIALLY FECES 
AND URINE. J. Frobeese. Arch. f. 
Hyg., 1926, vol. 96, pp. 289-293. 

I’eces are ashed in nickel dishes with 
the aid of nitrates. Lead 1s precipi- 
tated the earthy 
phosphates and the final estimation of 
lead made by precipitation as chro- 
mate and titration with dilute sodium 
thiosulphate solution. 


from. urine with 


(The six anal- 
vses cited indicate an accuracy much 
less than has previously been attained 
the moditiied chromate method 
(see Tris Jour., 1922-1928, vol. 4, 


pp. 9-20)).—L. T. F. 


with 


(}BSERVATIONS ON PLUM- 
BIsM J. G., Arch. f. Hyq., 
1926, vel. 96, pp. 201 lt. 

The toxie action of lead is distrib- 
uted 


CLINICAL 


Gelman. 


among 2 number of organs 


which it affeets in varying degrees. 
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Its most pronounced action is on ¢). 
blood, for anemia is the most frequent 
and the earliest symptom of lead po; 
soning. 


The nervous system is on] 
slightly less affected and lead action js 
frequently manifested in acute neuro- 
spastic crises (lead colic). Injury to 
the vascular system Is apparent jn 
endarteritis and hemorrhage. Hyper- 
tony is no more frequent in lead! 
workers than in those in other ocey- 
pations. Lead also injures the eel 
of the parenchymatous organs ‘liver 
kidney, heart muscle, ete.) and les 

to trophic alteration of the heart 
muscle. The cardinal symptoms o? 
lead poisoning are not constant, hov- 


/ 


ever; they appear merely as incidents 
in the chain of pathologie changes 
which are associated with lead poison- 
ing.—L. T. F. 


THe METALLURGY OF QUICKSILYVER. 
L. H. Duschak and C. N. Schuette. 
U.S. Bur. Mines, Bull. 222, 1925, 


Sts. 

This is a monograph on the entir 
metallurgy of quicksilver ores with 
particular reference to American prac- 
tice. ‘Health Hazards in the Extrac- 
tion of Quicksilver” (ten pages) Is 
paper (1922) by h. 
Sayers (see THis Jowur., 1922-192, 
vol. 4, Abstr. Section, p. 123).—P. ). 


copy of a 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


A New Metuop ror ALEASURING 
THE Dusr in AIR AND INDUSTRIAL 
(sAsEs, VW. Aliner 


Abstr. (IN follows 
Lache. 1925, p. AT & mn 


Pra Far i id, f 
Chem. Abstr., Jan. 20, 


1926, Wal At). 


The dust ecolleetor recommended 





consists of a cylinder provided 
suitable filter cloths which are ren 
Correct determi! 
ation of dust content In gas stream 


able for weighing. 


is possible only when the pressur 
the sampling tube is identical with t 
eS 


in the main str 


ami. 














ABSTRACTS 


AxnuAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 
1925. STANDING COMMITTEE ON Dust 
Sayprina. Transvaal Chamber — of 
ines, Executive Circ. No. 6/26, Feb., 
1996. 

The results of two 
5) and 51, are reported. In all, 311 
visits were paid to mines and 2,389 
samples collected, giving an average 
of 0.9 mg. of dust per cubic meter 
his figure represents “‘only the arith- 
‘aetieal average of the samples taken, 
and must not be taken as representing 
| the average amount of dust in mine 
air. The number of samples averaged, 
however, is probably sufficiently great 
to ensure that the average is a good 


surveys, Nos. 


indication of the general dust condi- 
tions of the mine air.” 

During the year 25,347 dust samples 
vere taken by the mine dust inspec- 
tors, giving an average of 1.1 mg. per 
Also ‘14219 Konimeter 
spots were counted with dark ground 
| iumination after acid treatment.’’ 

in all, the results show a steady im- 
provement in conditions from year to 
vear, 


‘uubie meter. 


tables 
unsuited to 
he foregoing, however, 
is sufficient to the significant 
dust elimination achieved 


wing to 
tained, 


abstracting. 


humerous COn- 


the report is 





show 
progress in 


and the conditions maintained today 


CUPATIONAL INF 
TREATMENT, 

NEW OCCUPATIONAL 3URSA 
USTMAN’s” Bursa) Wr MM. 
Brit. Med. Jour., Feb. 20 


} f >)» 
Jl, ie j/. JDmee 


, 





Lhe case of a dustman is reported 
ieveloped an adventitious bursa 
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in the South African mines, Perhaps 
some day, we, in the United States, 
may achieve as good results.—P. D. 


TresTs AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
Dust Resprrators. S.//. Katz,G.W. 
Smith, and E.G, Metter. U.S. Bur. 


Mines, Serial No. 


ie, 


vep. Investigations, 
745, April, 1926, pp. 8. 
This report is a condensed summary 
of work to be published later as 4 
Bureau of Mines Technical Paper. 

The various respirators tested were 
all of the filter type having different 
kinds of filtering materials. fost of 


the tests were on the filters only—not 


on the complete respirators. The test 
suspensions were tobacco smoke (par- 
ticles about 0.27 micron) and a special 


silica dust (particles about 1 micron). 
Filtering efficiencies were determined 
by the United States Bureau of Mines 
apparatus in which the Tyndall effect 
filter is 
matched against a stream of arbitra- 


of air escaping from the 
rily determined Tyndall intensity. 
The authors give the conclusions of 
their complete investigation with two 
tables of practical test data. The 
bulletin published 
tains a 


brief here Ccon- 


concise statement of interest 
to anyone concerned in the practical 


aspects of respirators..—P. D. 


OCCURRENCE, 


AND PREVEDMTION 


on the left leg below the knee. \Vhen 
ladder at 


t and then Jean 


at work he had to mount a 
the side of his dust car 
with the upper third of his tibia against 
one of the higher rungs, so as to get a 
him to tilt 


iase to enable the dust 


pure! 
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from the receptacle into the cart. 


i 


The note is illustrated.—E. L. C. 


RAILWAY PIONEERS IN MALARIA 
(‘ONTROL IN Soutu. //. W. Van 
Hlovenberg. Nation’s Health,  Feb., 


1926, vol. 8, pp. 88-89, 138. 

The St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Lines discovered ten years ago 
that fully 10 per cent. of its employees 
received hospital treatment for malaria 
ach year, and that a larger number of 
men continued to work while physi- 
cally unfit, or procured treatment for 
“chills and fever’ from local surgeons. 
A malaria control program-— consist- 
ing in the education of employees in 
the role of the malaria mosquito: 
screening of cabooses, camp cars, sec- 
tion houses, stations, and office build- 
ings; drainage and oiling of the breed- 
ing places of mosquitoes; the liberal 
use of fish which eat mosquito larvae; 
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and the use of quinine—-has reduce 
the number of men from the section 
forces receiving hospital treatmen; 
from an annual average of 258 in the 
years 1913 to 1916 to seven in 1925. 
—K.S.C. 


THE RELATION OF ANTHRACOSIS 10 
TUBERCULOSIS AND PNEUMONIA. JV. 
P. Nolan. Med. Times, Feb., 1926. 
vol. 54, pp. 29-82. 

‘rom prolonged observation — in 
smoky districts and mining regions the 
author concludes that anthracosis in- 
creases the incidence, severity, and 
mortality from pneumonia, but de- 
creases the incidence, severity, and 
mortality from tuberculosis; the unto- 
ward effect of preexistent anthracosis 
on pneumonia is vastly outweighed by 
the salutary effect on both the inci- 
dence and course of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis.—M. C. 8. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


Ribun’s MrLANOsIS IN A LOcOoMo- 
rive Driver. Lortat-Jacob, Legrain, 
and Flezet. Bull. Soc. frang. de der- 
mat. el syph., Jan., 1926, pp. 20-24. 

A locomotive driver came under 
observation with melanosis. So far 
as he knew he had followed, without 
any untoward effects, the identical 
work for about five years. He noticed 
a few months previously that the skin 
of his face and neck was getting darker: 


in some parts almost mahogany 
colored. Otherwise he felt in his usual 
health. These writers discovered that 


there was also increased staining of the 
folds of the axillae, elbows, and groins. 
The coloration was preceded by a 


redness, not very marked. ‘Then fol- 
lowed a patchy reticulated browning, 
surrounded by a violet zone. As the 
melanosis faded, the parts affected 
became slightly atrophic. This was 
confirmed clinically, as well as histo- 
logically. 

The writers note the close similarity 
between oil, tar, and pitch melanoss. 
Subsequent speakers discussed the re- 
lationship between these externa! 
vauses of pigmentation and certain 
disorders of internal glands which lea 
to this symptom.—R. P. W. 


AspEctTs OF 
G. H. Pool 


A StTupy OF SOME 
MINERS’ NYSTAGMUS. 














\) 
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April 10, 19.26, vol. 1, pp. 750- 


l smnhor 
Lanett, 


~ 


The author gives a condensed sum- 
sary of the work previously done on 
thin disease, quoting particularly 
Simeon Snell and Sir Josiah Court, 
ith references to the studies made by 
Mransart and Romiée. Observations 
made by more recent workers are 
also dealt with. Certain facts are 
held to be of common agreement. 
\{r. Pooley himself favors nystagmus 
yeing a compensatory effort to over- 
me the effect of working in defec- 
‘ive light. He then describes certain 
experiments made by himself which 
ow how, as the intensity of hght 
iminishes, the macula becomes less 
sensitive than the area at its periphery 
ind the adjacent part of the retina. 
When the illumination is below 0.002 
candle power, an illumination com- 
parable with that of miners working 
with safety lamps, difficulty is experi- 
enced in maintaining strict fixation 
vision. “The eye tends to travel 

1 small area all round the object it 

- fixing. This becomes exaggerated 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. Ann. Am. 
lead. Pol. Se., Jan., 1926, vol. 123, pp. 


9) 
fe 


is Issue contains forty-two articles 
n various phases of industrial safety: 
need for safety in industry; organ- 
‘ed accident prevention movement; 
‘iety code development and enforce- 
‘nent; safety in specific industries; ac- 
‘ent prevention for certain hazards; 
iucating the worker in safety; and 
relation of safety compensation 
‘rehabilitation. It fills a need (1) 


_ 
Ih 


into something very like a vertical 
and even a rotatory nystagmus at 
times.” The experiments here re- 
ported are stated to be still in progress. 
—E. L. C. 


’ 


Miners’ Nystaamus. fF. Fergus. 
Glasgow Med. Jour., March, 1926, pp. 
161-181, 

The various theories advanced to 
explain the occurrence of miners’ 
nystagmus are considered critically, 
and all, in the opinion of the author, 
are found wanting. ‘The suggestion 
is made that the disease is chiefly one 
of the nervous system, but no theory 
is advanced to account for it. In- 
stances are quoted of the breaking out 
of nystagmus coincident with the in- 
stallation of electric lamps, but the 
fact that badly cared for electric lamps 
may give less illumination than oil 
lamps seems quite unknown to the 
writer, who, on this evidence alone, 
condemns the theory that the disease 
is associated with defective illumina- 
tion.—K. L. C. 


CCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


for those who have been a part of the 
safety movement, by showing the 
progress that has been made in reduc- 
ing industrial accidents and by indicat- 
ing paths to be taken which will bring 
further results; (2) for employers who 
have held back from safety work, by 
showing them practical methods which 
have brought proved results and by 
pointing out that accident prevention 
pays; and (3) for those who have but 
little knowledge of industrial safety, 
by providing the groundwork and the 








Li2 


superstructure necessary to an aroused 
interest. 

PIERMISSIBLE IexXPpLOSIVES, MINING 
MQUIPMENT, AND ReEscugE APPARATUS 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, | 
FATIGUE, ETC, 


Tue Resuurs or THE ADOPTION 
OF THE E1autr-lHlour Day: Il. Tue 
MicutT-Hour DAY AND THE HUMAN 


Factor IN Propuction. Ff. Milhaud. 
Internat. Labour Rev., Feb., 1926, vel. 
15, pp. l75—210. 

A previous article by the same 
author discussed the effect of the eight- 
hour day on the technical conditions 
of production; he now takes up its 
influence on the human factor. Cer- 
tain factors since the war have inter- 
fered with 
such as underfeeding, war strain, post- 


evidence on the point, 
war depression, fluctuations in wages, 


and abnormal technical conditions. 
Some of these influences have led to 
fall in not be 
ascribed to reduction in hours. Evi- 


dence 1s marshaled to show that health 


output, which must 


and frequency of accidents have both 
been advantageously affected by the 
with less 
fatigue, tendency to alcoholism has 
diminished. Professor Milhaud quotes 
extensively from lénglish publications, 
particularly those of the Health of 
Munition Workers Committee. Slow 
work is held to be a tendency of human 
the 


harmful effect of long hours by an 


shortened hours, and that 


nature to defend itself against 


instinctive reduction of energy; while 
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APPROVED PRIOR TO JANUARY 1, [OD* 
J. HK. Crawshaw, L. C. Ilsley, D. J 
Parker, and A. C. Fieldner. U. 8 
bur. Mines, Tech. Paper 376, 192> 


pp. 3. 


reduction of hours, by improving 
health, is automatically accompanied 


by an increase in working capacity 





the will to work revives when hours 
are reduced. 
sification of work due to reduction » 


There has been an inten- 


lost time and increase of output pe 


unit of time worked. Reduction 

lost time may indeed result in mor 
actual hours being worked, when thi 
number of possible hours is reduced. 
Increase of output does not follo 
immediately but gradually, and_pe- 


riods 





from four months to twelv 


months, according to the process car- 


ried out, may pass before the ful! 
result is manifest. 
The author considers that his 





inquiry is on the whole encouraging, 


and shows that the reform of the eight 


and intellectual progress, has promote: 


technical progress, and has led 
more rational and economic use of th 


Through 


human agent in industry. 
the 


gvathered 





out article evidence has bee 


from many countries 
from many inquiries to shed light + 
| 


the matter under consideration. it } 
a useful summary which repays 
rusal.—E. L. C. 
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HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, 
GENERATION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND 
ELECTRICAL WELDING 


NOTES ON THE “LAURENTIC” SAL- 
-sGb OPERATIONS AND THE PREVEN- 
"ljoN. OF COMPRESSED AIR ILLNEss. 
Gc. CC. Damant. Jour. Hyg., Feb., 
1926, vol. 25, pp. 26-49. 

This article is one descriptive of 
many adventures which took place in 
recovering bullion from the “‘Lauren- 
tic.’ which was sunk in 1917 off the 
[rish coast. The wreck was located at 
a depth of 120 feet. The gold, valued 

(5,000,000, was in the form of 
3.211 bars, of which finally 3,186 were 





recovered by diving operations. The 
procedure adopted was as follows: 
The diver was limited to about thirty 
minutes at the bottom and to thirty 
minutes more decompressing in mid- 
water. At the end of thirty minutes 
at the bottom, he rose to 30 feet below 
the surface where he remained for 
five minutes violently exercising his 
iimbs to inerease the circulation and 





HEAT, COLD, 


\,OoRK Tests ConpucTEep IN AtT- 
MOSPHERES OF Low TFMPERATURES 
IN STILL AND Movine Arr. W. J. 
FeConnell and C. P. Yaglou. Jour. 
im. Soe. Heating and Ventil. En4., 
Vay, 1926, vol. 32, pp. 375-386. 

uring the last two years the United 
states Bureau of Mines in co-operation 
ith the Research Laboratory of the 
\merican Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers and the United 

ates Public Health Service has been 
‘onducting laboratory experiments for 





promote the escape of nitrogen from 
his tissues; then he ascended another 
10 feet and spent a further ten minutes 
at the new level; then he ascended to 10 
feet below the surface where he spent 
fifteen minutes. Finally he got in- 
board some sixty-five to seventy 
minutes after commencing his dive. 
When any symptoms of compressed 
air illness became manifest, he was 
placed in a recompression chamber 
until they had passed off. (perations 
were prolonged and lasted over nearly 
seven years, but the cost amounte 
to only some 2 to 3 per cent. of th 
value salved. During the whole of the 
operations there were no accidents 
life or limb, although severa! of thi 
incidents described came near 
disaster and were avoided only th: 
the exercise of presence 01 

EK. L. C. 


AND HUMIDITY 


the purpose of studying the ability of 
men to perform muscular work 
different atmospheres of temperature 
humidity, and air movement. Thi 
work consisted in raising a weight of 
40 pounds through a distance of 5 feet 
seventy-five times in five minutes, wit 
alternate five-minute rest periods. 
The men were stripped to the wats’ 
all experiments. 

A progress report on the high tem- 


perature work appeared last year T 
A LP Nae. HT ating are y . Ie 


ee ee ee 
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1925, vol. 31, p. 101, see Tuts Jour., 
1925, vol. 7, Abstr. Section, p. 145). 
The present report contains additional 
data obtained in low temperatures 
and combines the results of the entire 
investigation. Under the conditions 
of these experiments men can work 
comfortably in_ still 
atmospheres of any temperature be- 
tween 60° and 75°L°. dry bulb and with 
ordinary humidities. The most prob- 
able optimum appears to be about 70° 
dry bulb and 45 per cent. relative 
humidity. Irom 43° to 85° practi- 
cally the same amount of work was 


efficiently and 


accomplished by the subjects, and the 
body was found capable of adjusting 
itself to the temperature of the en- 
vironment. Some discomfort was ex- 


perienced, however, near these two 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: 


FACTORY 
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extreme regions in temperature, tye 
lower being decidedly cold and the 
upper warm, for comfort. Above 85: 
significant physiologic reactions were 
manifested and were accompanied by 4 
fall in output and general discomfort. 
It was observed that in air saturated 
with moisture at body temperature. 
the men accomplished only one-fourt}; 
of the work done in comfortable tem- 
peratures, while the body temperature 
rose at the rate of about 4°. per hour 
and the pulse frequency increased at 
the rate of about 100 beats per minute 
per hour. 

The authors emphasize the impor- 
tance of air movement and its limita- 
tions when the temperature of th 
environment approaches the tempera- 
ture of the body.—C. P. Y. 


CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMI- 


NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


STUDIES IN NATURAL [ILLUMINATION 
Parts I anp II. 
Beal. U.S. Pub. 
159, 19.26, 


IN ScuooL, Rooms. 
T. Clark and A. F. 
Health Bull. No. 
Dp. 0. 

In Part I, on the “General Con- 
sideration of Daylight Illumination,” 


Jan., 


three sets of factors are given as 
determining the adequacy of the 


natural lighting of classrooms: 


and meteoro- 


logical, (2) physical, and (3) physiological. 


(1) Astronomieal 


The astronomical and meteorological fac- 
tors are the source and certain conditions 
which may modify the light received from 
the source. ‘These are the factors which are 
beyond the control of man, and include such 
items as the varying positions of the sun in 
the sky with the time of day and the season, 
and the effects of clouds and other meteoro- 





logical conditions. The physical factors are 
those within the control of man, and includ: 
the items which govern the admission anc 
utilization of light in buildings. They are 
the details of the structure and shape of a 
building and the obstructions to the ad- 
mission of the light, such as adjacent build- 
ings and trees. The physiological factors 
relate to the structure of the eye and its 
power of adaptation. 


With regard to the cost of natura 
lighting the following statement ! 
made: 


ven though the provisions for adequate 
daylighting should entail a cost in excess 0! 
artificial lighting, the adoption of artificial 
light as the sole source of illumination [0 
schools, as has been advocated by sonic, 
and the failure to provide adequate natura 
illumination, would probably be a [aise 


economy. 


~ept . | 
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Part II gives the results of an illu- 
mination study made at Hagerstown, 


\id.. and is summarized as follows: 


The following conclusions are based 
opon the study of about 45,000 observations 
¢ davlight illumination on 24 selected 
lesks in four classrooms, about 3,800 ob- 
seryations of outside illumination in an 
open lot, and about 3,800 observations of 
the brightness of the sky, these covering 
the school day for an entire school year: 

i. The inside illumination shows a 
seasonal minimum in winter the same as 
the outside illumination. 

» The diurnal change of the inside il- 
lumination is largely controlled by the 
direction of the exposure of the room in 
which the observations are made. 

3. The inside illumination, apparently, is 
influenced more by the sky brightness than 
hy the outside illumination. 

{, From the desks in the row farthest 
‘rom the windows the illumination was be- 
ow the accepted standard of 5-foot candles 
much too frequently to be ignored. 

5. Artificial lighting should be provided, 
it least for the half of the rooms farthest 
rom the windows. The lighting circuit 
should be divided so that only the dark half 
{the room may be lighted when necessary. 

6. The width of the rooms for unilateral 
chting should not be much in excess of 
‘) feet, at least, in this locality. 

*. For a room about 20 feet wide the 
«lass-area floor-area ratio should not be 
much less than 20 per cent. 

‘. The rule that no point in the working 
yian should be farther from the window 
‘han twice the elevation of the tops of the 

indow glass above the working plane is 
probably a safe one, although no observa- 
‘ions were made at the exact limit indicated 
v the ruling. 

’. The windows extend as near to the 
ceiling as possible, assuming a ceiling height 
| 12 to 14 feet. 

0. The windows should extend as near 


the rear wall of the room as possible, 
pecially on the west side of the building. 

‘l. The “reduced square degree’ is a 
citer measure for the sky vault which may 


be visible at a desk than merely the square 
degree. 

12. The rule that every desk should have 
visible at least 50 ‘‘reduced square degrees”’ 
of sky vault is apparently a very good one. 

13. Summer foliage materially reduces 
the extent of the visible sky vault as com- 
pared with that provided in winter. 

14. Near-by trees, particularly large, 
tall ones, reduce the visible sky vault so 
materially as to suggest, from the stand- 
point of lighting alone, that all trees should 
be eliminated from plots of ground used for 
school instruction or study purposes. How- 
ever, in order to meet the demand for the 
beauty and shade provided by trees, it 
would seem advisable to recommend that 
trees should never be planted closer than 
50 feet from the school building, and then 
only provided they are kept topped and 
trimmed, so that their maximum height 
shall not exceed half the distance to the 
building. 

15. The distribution of light over the 
rooms is better on the side of the building 
opposite the sun than on the same side as 
the sun. 

16. The distribution of the light over the 
rooms was slightly more uniform on the 
second floor, where the glass-floor ratio is 
smaller than on the first floor, but this may 
be accounted for by the slightly larger 
visible sky vault. 

17. The rooms that are in excess of 20 
feet in width can be made to approximate 
this standard by placing the desks closer 
to the windows and to the front of the room, 
leaving a wider aisle on the side of the room 
farthest from the windows. 


"<> & 


PRACTICAL DAYLIGHT CALCULA- 
TIONS FOR VERTICAL WINDOWS. Ji. 
S. Brown. Tr. Illuminating Engin. 
Soc., March, 1926, vol. 21, pp. 225-240. 

SAWTOOTH DESIGN-—ITS [;FFECT ON 
NATURAL ILLUMINATION. JT. OC, 
Randall. Ibid., pp. 241-272. 

PREDICTION OF JJAYLIGHT FROM 
StopInc Wrinpows. //. I. [Higbie 
and A. Levin. Ibid., pp. 2735-310. 
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PURTHER I;XPERIMENTAL DATA ON 
THE PREDICTION OF DAYLIGHT FROM 
Winpows. //.H. Higbie and A. Levin. 
Ihid., April, 1926, vol. 21, pp. 373-380. 

Papers presented before the Annual 
Convention of the Illuminating Enqi- 
neering Sociely, Detroit, Mich., Sept. 15 
to 18, 1925. 

All four papers are well illustrated 
but are intended for the illuminating 
engineer and architect rather than for 
the hygienist. The papers are, how- 
ever, of a decidedly practical nature 
and give charts and curves from which 
the optimum and the expected inten- 
sity of daylight in factories and general 
workplaces can be predicted. 

The essential purpose of the paper 
by Brown “‘is to facilitate the reason- 
ably rapid and accurate determina- 
tion of daylight illumination in a room 
The pri- 
mary aspects of the problem are em- 


lighted by vertical windows. 


phasized; diagrams are given for the 
express purpose of showing separately 
the individual relative importance of 
such primary factors in any design; 
lighting problem is 


and a typical 


worked out and discussed at some 
length.” 

The paper by Randall is summarized 
“<awtooth construction in 


Industrial buildings has chiefly been 


as follows: 


used to avoid the admission of direct 
(in the premise that the 
windows should be sloped to obtain 


sunlight. 


more light, the problem is to find the 
ean be used so 


will 


slope that 
sunlight 
conditions. 


ereatest 
that 
under 


not enter 


The 


tion Is presented, with typical exam- 


direct 


CIV? solu- 


" . 


ples, taking into account the various 


corrections that may have to be made. 


“Due to the lack of information on 


the ciftect on tilimuinatton on the work- 
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ing plane of such elements as the heig)y 
of windows, slope of windows, {ho 
span, and the condition of the inside 
reflecting surfaces, an analysis has 
been made of these various factors 
The effect on illumination of such ele- 
ments as the kind of glass used, elare 
reducers, etc.,”’ is discussed. 

In the last two papers rational for- 
mulae are derived for predicting illy- 
mination, and the predicted distri- 
bution of daylight illumination frory 
windows in a building is verified by 
means of photometric measurements 
in that building.—-P. D. 


Tur MEASUREMENT OF GLARE. 3. 
A. Nowakowshki. Am. Jour. Hyg. 
Jan., 1926, vol. 6, pp. 1-381. 

This article is 
follows: 


summarized as 


Direct peripheral glare is found to pro- 
duce two effects, at least, in the eye. One, 
the loeal irritation, is due to contrast he- 
tween the glare spot and the surrounding 
retina, and is proportional to the intrinsic 
brillianey of the glare light. 
local irritation there is a depression of cen- 
tral vision which is due to too great a differ- 
ence between the illumination of the glare 
spot and the illumination of the fovea. 
This depression in visual acuity for any 


Besides this 


given angle of light is independent of the 
intrinsie brillianey of the glare light, but 
proportional to its candlepower. Discom- 
fort is associated with both effects, loca! 
irritation and depression in visual acuity. 
Since the latter decreases with the distance 
of the glare light, and its angular position, 
there are distances, at every angle, where 
the depression of vision, due to the glare 
light, becomes zero. However, local irrita- 
tion and discomfort still persist if there is 


still sufficient contrast between the giar 


spot and the surrounding retina. 
The degree of depression of visual ac 
; : . ie 
was measured in the following way. (4 


minimum illumination was measured, nec 


certain test object eieari! 


sary TO see aA 
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-pout a glare light, and then with a glare 
ht of different candlepowers, at different 
st ances, and in different angular positions. 
» difference between the two values of 
simum illumination gave a quantitative 
sasure of the degree of glare, in so far as it 
ects visual acuity. The minimum illumti- 
‘ion at zero glare was taken as the unit 
»lare, and it was thus possible to say how 


4 
. 


ny times more glaring one light was than 
Glare, measured in this way, was 





other. 


,; l 
nd to be proportional to — where 6 


sin @’ 
-he angle between the glare light and the 
sual axis, corrected by cos ¢, where ¢ is 
e angle between the retina and the normal 
‘he beam of light. With the eve focussed 
normal reading distance, glare was pro- 
‘tional to (; -- - ), where dis the distance 

' 

the glare light and do is the distance at 
From this fact 
»e following glare formula was derived: 


1 1) feos 
Glare = 0.7 CP (; _ i) (3) 


‘or d in inches) or, 


| l COS oO 
(;lare = 0.06 CP —- ——— 
dl do sin 6 


r din feet). 


hich glare becomes zero. 





-P. D. 


\ NEW PsyCHROMETRIC OR HUMID- 
CHart. (C. A. Bulkeley. Jour. 
Soc. Heating and Ventil. Enq., 

ril, 1926, vol. 32, pp. 257-245. 

in practice, heating and ventilating 

agineers make use of a chart known as 

ve Carrier psychrometric chart, which 
esents graphically the interrelation 
etween the various physical factors 
“tthe air. Knowing the dry and wet 
ib temperatures of the air, one 

i from this chart readily determine 
physical conditions with respect 

moisture content, latent and sensi- 
heat, specific volume and other 

‘ors. Its accuracy, however, is 
ted and is not the same at high 


is at low temperatures. In order 





‘4 


to overcome this defect Bulkeley re- 
constructed Carrier’s chart on logarith- 
mic co-ordinates, and in this respect 
only do the two charts differ. 

The advantage of the new chart is 
that it is made more compact, and its 
accuracy is the same both at the low 
and at the high temperatures. In 
the original Carrier chart, where 
arithmetical scales are employed for 
both vertical and horizontal 
dinates, the vertical spacing becomes 


CO-OT- 


nearly sixty times as great per degree 
of temperature at 140° as at O°. In 
order to make the low temperature 
region legible, the upper temperature 
region becomes too large to plot on a 
chart of workable size. Tor this rea- 
son two and sometimes three different 
charts are necessary to cover the prac- 
tical range of temperatures. 
logarithmic seales the degree intervals 
the 
greater at the lower temperatures, and 


sy using 


are about same, or somewhat 
it is thus possible to construct a single 
chart with accuracy for 
a range in temperature of 200°. 
Another advantage of this new chart 
is that the relative humidity lines are 
straight and they can be arranged 
arbitrarily to suit the dimensions of 
the chart desired. 

This new chart has been received 
very enthusiastically by the heating 
and ventilating engineers, and it is 


sufficient 


considered to be a worthy contribution 
to the art of heating and ventilating. 


ifs Be Bs 


VENTILATION OF ICNGINE-ROOMS IN 
Moror Vessets. A. G. G. Thonip- 
Lancet, Jan. 16, 19.20, p. 156. 
The engine room staff on ships pro- 


SON, 


pelled by Diesel and similar motors is 


stated to experience headache, drows1- 
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ness, vomiting, loss of appetite, an 
evident pale yellow tinting of the skin, 
and a great susceptibility to an ob- 
stinate type of furunculosis. The 
symptoms are attributed to inade- 
quate ventilation due to the con- 
struction of the engine rooms with the 
same ventilation as for steamships, 
which falls far short of a motor vessel’s 
The position repre- 
sented should be considered in associa- 


requirements. 
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tion with the report of Vigné and Cy», 
(Office internat. d’Hyg. pub., By)). 
mensuel, 1925, vol. 17, p. 979: absty 
in Tus Jour., 1926, vol. 8, p. 61). jy 
which the amount of sickness op 
motor driven vessels was compared 
favorably with that on the same vee- 
sels when driven by steam; great liner: 
however, were considered, and_pos- 
sibly Dr. Thompson’s observations 
refer to smaller eraft.—-E. L. C, 





INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


MerpicaL EXAMINATION OF YOUNG 
PERSONS FOR FACTORY EMPLOYMENT. 
Cr, A. Med. Officer, Feb. 6, 
L920, pp. 1-08. 


Auden. 


This condensed article is a report 
the duca- 
tion Committee at Birmingham. He 
dwells on the present unsatisfactory 
position when the knowledge obtained 
by the school medical officer is not 


made by author to his 


available when the youngster is being 
examined on entry to industry. He 
asks for a scheme of ‘following up”’ 
for the school medical service, and 
points out that many cases of previous 
ilIness, such as chorea, may leave no 
obvious sign, but are of profound im- 
portance when choosing an employ- 
cases taken from 
industrial area is 
presented in tabular form to support 


ment. A series of 


one school in an 
the author’s contention.—-E. L. C., 


Toe Mepican [:XAMINATION OF 
RAILWAY ItMpLOYEES. JLaris Letter, 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., March 27, 1926, 
rol. S6. p. 965. 

Medical examination of railway em- 
plovees was recently discussed before 


the Academy of Medicine. Professor 
Guillain emphasized the necessity of 
examinations at intervals of five years 
for young persons and of three years 
for elderly Kspecially 
neuropsychiatric and cardiologic ex- 
aminations should be more frequent. 
Imployees whose duties affect the 
public safety —particularly locomotive 
engineers— should undergo 
mologic examination every two years. 


employees. 





ophthal- 


Kngineers subject to aleoholism shou'd 
be dismissed at once. 

examination 
very precise and should include. coior 
tests. The best method of examining 
an engineer would seem to be wiule 
performing his duties on his engin 
When it is impossible to examine «! 
engineer actually on duty, apparatus 
could be employed which would simu- 
late actual conditions. Promptness 
in recognizing signals is an important 
factor, for an engineer may have t 
react to 200 signals on a 100-kilomete? 
while going SO kilometers 


of vision should 








run, 

hour. 
Functional examination of the pu] 

Is very important. 


K. R. v. 





Pm 
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INDUSTRIAL LIYGIENEIN AUSTRALIA. average days lost per annum as 6.8 
D.C, Robertson. for males and 11.3 for females; infee- 

The progress of industrial hygiene tious diseases were responsible for 
in Australia up to date is condensed about 25 per cent. of the whole time 
into this publication. Herein are loss of both sexes. Much is certainly 
stated the various scientific inquiries preventable and the saving of one day 
made into labor conditions; and the per worker per annum would be equiv- 
amount of research devoted to metal- alent in Australia to the services of 
iierous mining, with regard to lead over 7,000 workers. The course of 
poisoning, dust phthisis, and pneu- legislation in each of the states is 
monia, indicates the importance of outlined; here Victoria leads the way. 

at industry in the subcontinent. The Commonwealth government now 


“Morbidity data for government de- possesses a division of industrial 


? , + - : 4 . a : } ’ , sg" ) ‘ : 
ents are quoted which show the hygiene through which concerted ac- 


‘ 
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tion on a uniform basis may become 
established. The resolutions of inter- 
state conferences, held in 1922 and 
1924, are given in detail. A sketch is 
eiven of the compensation law which 
embraces occupational diseases; here 
New South Wales in reference to silico- 
sis is ahead of most countries. The 
need for an industrial medical service 
is stressed; it is today provided only 
by a few employers who recognize it as 
good business. The document is a 
useful record of ground gained and of 
prospective action.—Ii. L. C,. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A VISIT TO JUGO- 
SLAVIA FOR THE PURPOSE OF STUDY- 
ING THE HyGrentic ConptTions. Abel. 
Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., March 
19, 1926, vol. 73, pp. 492-495, 

One paragraph of this article is 
devoted to industrial hygiene in Jugo- 
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slavia. The law provides for an eight- 
hour day, but a longer work period ey 
be adopted by the agreement of foy,- 
fifths of the workers. The employ- 
ment of children under 14 years of 
age in industrial pursuits, and of 
young people under 18 and of women 
for night work is forbidden. Women 
are entitled to two months before par- 
turition and to from two months to 4 
year after. A room must be provided 
where the mother can nurse her child 
during working hours, and where there 
are more than twenty-five children of 
women employees a day nursery must 
also be provided. Industrial inspec- 
tion is in force. Social insurance is 
regulated much the same as it is in 
Germany but it does not extend to 
agricultural workers, and thus it 
embraces only a small part of the total 
working class.—M. C. 38. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 


OccUPATIONAL INJURY AND THE 
AMyOsTATIC SYNDROME. J. Lowy. 
Abstr. as follows from Zentralbl. f. inn. 
Med., Jan. 9, 1926, vol. 47, p. 41, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., March 6, 1926, 
vol. 86, p. 729. 

Lowy reports two cases wherein a 
trauma provoked or aggravated Wil- 
kK. R. D. 


son's disease. 


CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 


Krrict OF ROENTGEN RAYS ON THE 
BLoop OF ROENTGEN-RAY WoRKERS. 
P. B. Matz. Abstr. as follows from 
U. S. Vet. Bur. Med. Bull., Jan., 


1926, vol. 2, p. 10, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., March 20, 1926, vol. 86, p. 909. 


A complete blood examination was 
made of the 142 employees on duty in 
the roentgen ray laboratories of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau sery- 
ice, and Matz reports the findings. 
There was no demonstrable abnormal- 
ity of the cellular elements of the 
blood, either numerically or mor- 
phologically, with the exception of a 
few isolated cases. —K. R. D. 


Tue Prosiem or Carptiac_ DIs- 
EASE. D. G. Robertson. THealth, 
Commonwealth of Australia, Jan., 1920; 
vol. 4, pp. 14-20. 

Owing to the fact that 12.0 per 
cent. of all deaths occurring in Australia 
during the eleven years 1914 to 1924 
were due to diseases of the circulatory 
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eystem, or almost twice as many as 
the deaths due to tuberculosis, Dr. 
Robertson urges the establishment of 
cardiac clinics in leading hospitals, 
.» more careful clinical survey over 
children of pre-school and school age, 
and an extension of medical service to 
industry, so that those industrially 
engaged may be kept under sur- 


veillance. 


The general principles governing 
occupations for those suffering from 
disease of the heart and some sug- 
gestions for suitable occupations, un- 
skilled and skilled, are cited from the 
pamphlet on “Occupations for Car- 
diacs’”’ of the New York Association 
for the Prevention and Rehef of Heart 
Disease.—B. A. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


Tue Bureau OF MINES) ORSAT 
\ppARATUS FoR GaAs ANALYsIS. A. 
(. Fieldner, G. W. Jones, and W. F. 
Hlolbrook. U. S. Bur. Mines, Tech. 
Pape r 320, 1925, pp. 18. 

\ deseription is given in this paper 
of the apparatus used in the United 
states Bureau of Mines gas laboratory 
at Pittsburgh, for the complete and 
partial analysis of gases. 


A complete analysis—including car- 
hon dioxide, illuminants, oxygen, carbon 
monoxide, hydrogen, methane, and ethane 

can be made without connecting or dis- 
connecting any parts. Since all other con- 
stituents are removed before the paraffin 
hydrocarbons are burned, larger amounts of 
the paraffins may be taken for combustion 
with oxygen, and more accurate determina- 
tions of methane and ethane can thus be 
obtained. The same argument holds true 
‘or hydrogen and carbon monoxide, which 
ire determined by fractional combustion 
with copper oxide at 300°C. Either mer- 
ury or water may be used as the confining 
iquid in the burette, depending on the ac- 
curacy desired. 


] 
I 


The apparatus is described in detail, 
with drawings, and the operating pro- 
cedure is given with formulae for 
determining the percentage of carbon 


“loxide, illuminants, oxygen, carbon 


monoxide, hydrogen, methane, and 
ethane. Absorbent mixtures which 
may be used to remove gases are given. 
A table giving combustion data for the 
commonly occurring gases, vapors, and 
solids is ineluded.--B. A. 


CHRONIC BENZENE POISONING. F. 
J. Rohner, C. W. Baldridge, and G. FH. 
Hansmann. Abstr. as follows from 
Arch. Path. and Lab. Med., Feb., 1926, 
vol. 1, p. 220, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
May 8, 1926, vol. 86, p. 1481. 

The case reported by Rohner eé al., 
though complete in presenting all of 
the features so far recognized, adds 
nothing that is new, except, possibly, 
the relative immunity of endothelial 
leukocytes in benzene (benzol, CeHe) 
poisoning and the absence of evidence 
of adult erythrocyte destruction. The 
necropsy also confirms the morbid 
anatomic changes described in ani- 
mals. The established facts in chronic 
benzene poisoning are included in 
the following list: leukopenia, aplastic 
anemia, thrombocytopenia, aplasia of 
the bone marrow, and absence of 
inflammatory cell response to infec- 
tion. The history of exposure to 
benzene in this case has been verified, 
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thus making the chain of evidence 
complete.—Kk. R. D. 


NECROSIS OF THE SUPERIOR Max- 
ILLA IN CHronic BENzOL POISONING 
AS Cause or Dreatu. J. Léwy. Abstr. 
as follows from Med. Klin., 1926, 
no. Il, in Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., 
April 2, 1926, vol. 73, p. S588. 

Death was due to sepsis caused by 
necrosis of the superior maxilla as a 
result. of chronic benzol poisoning. — 


M. C. 8S. 


N. Schustrow 
Deutsch. Arch. 
f. Meiin. ied., i b., 1926, vol, 150, p. 


m™ 


BENZINE POISONING. 
and fi. Salistowshkaja. 
of i . 

HABITUATION TO BENZINE. UN. 
Schustrow and E. Salistows kaja, Tiid., 


». 277 

Abstracted as follows tn Jour, Am. 
Med, Assn., April 17, 1926, vol. 86, p. 
1254 


chustrow and Salistowskaja made 
experiments on inhalation of petro- 
leum ether by rabbits or guinea-pigs. 
They found emaciation, aplastic hemo- 
lytic anemia, increased fragility of red 
1] 


cells, and a leukopenia affecting all the 


white cells. They explain the poison- 


ing by the action of the substance on 
the lipoids. The serum in_ the 


poisoned animals contained less cho- 
lesterol than in the They 
that with inhalation, more 
erythrocytes are affected than with 
internal administration. 


controls. 


believe 


Schustrow and Salistowskaja also 
studied the increasing resistance to 
SOni The 
ine of appearance of convulsions and 


f{ restitution furnished the basis for 


polsoming, wich petroleum ether. 
{ 


( 


comparison. The animals in the first 


weelk had convulsions within thirteen 


to fifteen minutes after the beginning 
of the inhalation, and required fifteey 
minutes for recovery. At the end of 
the second week, they were able to 
stand three or four times more of the 
benzine. The convulsions began jn 
seventy to ninety minutes and the 
animals recuperated in one or two 
minutes. After an injection of (| 
to 0.2 gm. of lecithin in olive oil these 
animals became immediately as sus- 
ceptible as unaccustomed animals, 
They conclude that the resistance is 
due simply to the loss of fat in the 
poisoned animals and consequently a 
diminished absorption by the blood. 
The administration of fat seems to he 
contraindicated during chronic ex- 
posure to benzine, but would seem 
advantageous in treatment. ' 
mention Nick’s patient who recovered 
after intravenous injection of 5 c.e. 
of a 10 per cent. lecithin emulsion in 
spite of poisoning with 88 gm. of 
benzene.—Kk. R. D. 


INTOXICATION FOLLOWING THE USE 
OF CoaL TaR Paints. T.A. 
Med. Jour. Australia, Feb. 13, 192, 
vol. 1, pp. 188-189. 

The author, who is medica! officer io 
a dockyard, reports the occurrence ol 


pre 
ividston. 


‘vases of intoxication among men em- 
ployed in painting the inner walls of 
bunkers and confined spaces on ships 
with certain coal tar paints. 
monitory symptoms were almost ab- 
sent. 
tion 


Pre- 


Onset of muscular inco-ordina- 


and even unconsciousness Was 
sudden. Of the seven cases reported, 


. . F allx: 
fortunately none terminated fatally: 


all recovered after being brougnt into 


fresh air. The symptoms, which are 


given in tabular form, agree with tho-e 
caused by the inhalation of fumes © 














naphtha and benzine, both of which 
were present in paints used. After 
steps had been taken to ventilate com- 
nartments and to insure safety for 
any affected workmen, it was possible 
-6 continue the use of the coal tar 
yaints without the occurrence of 
further cases. — FE. L. C. 
INDUSTRIAL POISONING FROM Low 
CONCENTRATIONS OF CHLORINE GAS. 
P. McCord. Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., May 29, 1926, vol. 86, pp. 
1687-1088. 

\ieCord deseribes a ease of em- 
physema which he attributes to pro- 
longed exposure to low concentrations 
of chlorine gas arising from work 


‘ 


processes.—K. R. D. 


ACUTE AND CHRONIC POISONING 
witH Heavy Meraus. Parr]. MAn- 
NESE Porsontnc. J//. [Handevsky, 


I]. Schulz, and MF. Staemmler. Abstr. 


{ 


us follows from Arch. if exper. Path. u. 
Pharmakol., vol. 110, no. 4-6, an 
Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., Feb. 26, 
19.26, vol. 73, p. dS0. 

In chronic poisoning in rabbits 50 
per cent. of the manganese was very 
rapidly exereted in the feces but only 
traces in the urine. There was a 
strikingly large amount of manganese 
in the bile and pus, and also in the 
hone tissue. No relation exists be- 
‘veen the amount of poison and the 
injury to the individual organs. Acute 
holsoning oecurs only when a very high 
oncentration of manganese is sud- 


nly present in the blood; increasing 
nad 


; . | 


ysis of the central nervous system 
esults. In chronic poisoning it is the 

rer that is chiefly affected; fatty 
‘generation occurs starting from 
I M. C. 8S. 


Auptter’s cells. 
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STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE, 
No. 6. AN INVESTIGATION CONCERN- 
ING THE INCIDENCE OF LEAD POISON- 
ING IN Moror-Car Patntrrers. C. 
Badham. Rep. Dir.-Gen. Pub. Health, 
New South Wales, for 1924, Section 
[-C, Indust. Hyg., pp. 90-100. 
Sydney, 1926. 

One hundred men of the motor car 
painting trade were examined with the 
result that fourteen were found 
affected by lead poisoning. Six of 
these have recently been compensated 
for their sickness. ‘Twelve other men 
of the 100 examined were affected by 
slight lead poisoning, and in seventeen 
others the symptoms were suspicious 


4 


but not sufficient to justify a diag- 
nosis of lead poisoning. Eleven men 
were affected with disabilities not 
connected with their work, while 
forty-six showed no evidence of dis- 
ability. The author states “that 
the incidence of lead poisoning is 
grave, and that it calls for the sup- 
pression of all processes creating lead 
dust, for the periodical routine medical 
examination of the employees, and the 
better ventilation of the paint shops. 
That to forbid the use of lead com- 
pounds in any painting process done 
indoors is an obvious” remedy.” 
foutine examination included deter- 
mination of lead in urime, examination 
of urine for granular casts, Wasser- 
mann reaction, record of blood pres- 
sure, estimation of hemoglobin, and 
examination for stippling of red cells. 


in ks 2 


GOVERNMENT BILL TO PREVENT 
LEAD PotsoniInc. London Letter, Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., May 1, 1926, vol. 

iva 


SO, p- Div. 
The text has been issued of the lead 
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paint (protection against poisoning) 
bill, introduced by the government to 
make better provision for the protec- 
tion against lead poisoning of persons 
employed in painting buildings. The 
home secretary 1s given power to make 
regulations: (a) for prohibiting the use 
of any lead compound except in the 
form of paste or of paint ready for 
use; (b) the prevention of danger 
arising from the application of lead 
paint in the form of spray; (c) for the 
prevention so far as practicable of 
danger arising from dust caused by 
dry rubbing down and scraping; (d) 
for providing for the medical examina- 
tion of persons employed in or in con- 
nection with painting with lead paint, 
and for the suspension from such 
employment of persons whose health 
is or appears likely to be injuriously 
affected thereby; (e) 


for securing 
facilities for washing during, and on 
cessation of, work to persons employed 
in painting; (f) for the use of protec- 
tive clothing by persons so employed 
and for preventing clothes left off 
during work from being soiled by 
paint; and (g) for the distribution to 
persons so employed of instructions 
with regard to hygienic precautions to 
be taken. Clause 2 prohibits, after 
Nov. 19, 1927, the employment. of 
women and young persons in paint- 
ing buildings with lead paint, with 
the exception of apprentices in the 
painting trade under approved §ar- 
rangements, and women or young 
persons engaged in decorative or other 
work excluded from the previsions of 
this section by an order of the secre- 
tary of state. Another clause gives 
power to an inspector under the 
factory and Workshops Act to take 
samples.—Kk. R. D. 
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Case OF LEAD POISONING 
ONSET SIMULATING TRIGEMINAL 
NEURALGIA, LL. Foshay. Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., May 29, 1926, vol. 86, jp. 
16SS8—1689. 

The location of the pain, the pa- 
tient’s description of its character, the 
homolateral radiation to the arm. 
and the Valleix points of hyper- 
sensitivity seemed at first to indicate 
a diagnosis of tic douloureux of the 
neuritic type. The entire absence of 
premonitory symptoms, of vasomotor, 
secretory, and trophic disturbances, 
and the absence of a tic or other motor 
phenomena seemed to render such a 
consideration improbable, but it was 
not until the characteristic atrophy of 
the arm appeared that the diagnosis of 
trigeminal neuralgia finally could be 
abandoned. 

In the lterature on lead poisoning 
there are several reports of cranial 
nerve palsies due to lead. All of these 
have been painless pareses or paraly- 
There is no reference in the 
literature, so far as the author knows, 
to lead neuritis involving the trigemt- 
nal nerve, of either the motor or the 
sensory divisions.—K. R. D. 


WITH 


ses. 


BLoop PRESSURE IN LEAD POISON- 
ING. G. Invernizzi. Abstr. as follows 
from Clin. Med. Ital., 1925, vol. 56, 
p. 347, in Jour. Am. Med. 
April 17, 1926, vol. 86, p. 1253. 

Invernizzi has been investigating 
conditions as to the blood pressure in 
369 cases of lead poisoning from 1')10) 
to 1923. In acute lead poisoning and 
in acute exacerbations of chronic 
plumbism, the blood pressure is very 
high, but the sudden drop as other 
symptoms subside confirms the a> 


Assn., 


sumption of angiospasm as responsi!:e 


J.1.H 
Oct., 1925 
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for it. In other chronic forms of lead 
poisoning, the pressure is low, as lead 
depresses the heart action. After 
‘+ has entailed arteriosclerosis, the 
systolic pressure is high, but the 
diastolic islow. This is explained by a 
reflex action from the influence of the 
lead on the splanchnic nerves and 
kidneys. —K. R. D. 


PROCEEDINGS OF A CONFERENCE TO 
DeTERMINE WHETHER OR Not THERE 
[s A Pusuic HEALTH QUESTION IN 
tHE MANUFACTURE, DISTRIBUTION, OR 


Usk or TETRAETHYL LEAD GASOLINE. 
U.S. Pub. Health Bull. No. 158, Aug., 
1925, pp. 116. 


INDUSTRIAL POISONING FROM 
Metuyt Cuioripe. UU. S. Month. 
Labor Rev., Feb., 1926, vol. 22, pp. 


wr 9 


Ae 7-4 38. 


This is a short compilation of 
hazards connected with the use of 
methyl chloride, taken from well- 
known authorities on industrial 
poisons.—B. A. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


INDUSTRIAL Dust AND PULMONARY 
TusercuLosis. Jétten and Arnold:. 
Abstr. from paper read at meeting of 
Ved.-Naturwissenschaftl. Gesellschaft 
n Miinster 7. W., Dec. 14, 1925, wm 
Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., Jan. 29, 
1926, vol. 73, p. 221. 

Jétten gave a report of experiments 
carried out in the hygienic institutes of 
Leipzig and Miinster for the purpose 
oi studying various industrial dusts 
with regard to their furthering or 
retarding effect on tuberculosis. 

Inhalation experiments were made 
on rabbits over a long period of time 
with steel, lime, porcelain, and coal 
dust, and then with larger quantities 
of dust to determine whether or not 


the various dusts produced lung 
changes which offered suitable soil 
for the tubercle bacilli added through 
inhalation during or at the close of 
the experiments. Steel dust and, in 
most of the experiments, porcelain 
dust also had a furthering effect on 
tuberculosis; lime dust had no such 
effect. No definite conclusion could 
be drawn from the experiments with 
regard to coal dust. . The bactericidal 
effect on tubercle bacilli, which many 
other investigators maintain that they 
have seen, was not observed by Jétten. 

The course of the tuberculosis in the 
rabbits was followed with X-ray 
pictures.—M. C. 5. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCK, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


Beat-KNEE AS A Form or RuHeEv- 
MATISM. G,.A. Stephens. Lancet, June 
0, 1926, vol. 1, p. 1280. 

Ten consecutive cases of beat knee, 
subcutaneous cellulitis over the 


()T° 


patella in miners, exhibited a rheu- 
matic tendency, indicated by a liking 
for vinegar and meat and an inclina- 
tion to suffer from rheumatism. Beat 
knee is held to be a local expression of 
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a constitutional disturbance, which 1s 
made manifest by loeal irritation.— 
K. L. C. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN BAKERIES. J. 
Parisot and G. Richard. Bull. de 
VAcad. de méd., Paris, Jan. 5, 1926, 


Oss 22 


vol. eJe),. j). Je 


lor abstract of this report see 


Tots JOURNAL, 1926, volume 8, Ab- 


stract Section, page 135. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN Tospacco WorkK- 
ERS. Ls, Miller Berghaus. 
Abstr. as follows from Ztschr. fi Tribe TK. 


Feb... 19.26, vol. 


DON and 


fi, » O72 
“fy f/s wilt, 


ih Jour. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS Of} 


and Pillon. 


Paris méd., Jan. 16, 1926, pp. 62-68. 


(CHLORACNE. Nicolas 

In this review of the subject, the 
writers have added another case to 
the one they reported last year. This 
man was working in the manufacture 
of chlorine from chloride of sodium 
by the electrolytic process. It was 
noted that others were affected who 
were laboring, as he was, on the re- 
pairing of the electrodes. These are 
made of charcoal mixed with pitch. 
l’rom a careful analysis of the products 
given off at the anodes, a chemist, Mr. 
Sisley, isolated chlorinated 
which he considers is 
agent. The first case 
Messrs. Nicolas and 
Pillon occurred in a zine galvanizing 
plant, and they are unable to point 
out the exact cause. 


has 
naphthalene 
the 
reported by 


peccant 


‘ 


The lesions in both instances were 
characteristic of the  condition.— 
R. P. W. 
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Am. Med. Assn., April 17, 1926, vol. 
SO, p. 1257. 

Miller and Berghaus were dele- 
gated to study the cause of the high 
tuberculosis mortality in a rural dis- 
trict near Mannheim. It seemed a: 
first that work in tobacco factories 
incriminated. Yet they 
found that these workers are wea! 
before they | 


was to be 


start working there, the 


strong ones preferring better paid 


occupations. The infection in 
plant is certainly possible, but 
seemed that infection in the home 


was a more important factor. The 
hygienic conditions in the homes of 
most of the patients were horrible. 


Ik. R. D. 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


SPOROTRICHOSIS, AN OCCUPATIONAL 
DermatTosis. //. R. Foerster. Med. 
Jour. and Rec., April 21, 1926, vol. 
123, p. 930 


Sporotrichosis, an infective granulo- 


) 


matous disease of world wide distribu- 





tion, has shown an endemic occurrence 
in certain parts of the temperate zone, 
particularly in the Mississippi River 
basin. The disease is peculiar to out- 
door workers: most of the cases in 
the United States being found among 
farmers, horticulturists, and the like. 
Of 148 American cases reviewed, 11! 
showed a primary involvement of the 
distal parts of the upper extremity. 
Most of the infections produced an 
inability to work. Fourteen 
have been reported among the en 
ployees of a Wisconsin tree nursery; 
of these, ten had definitely acquired 
the infection from the barberry shrub. 
This shrub, having a distribution in 
nature similar to that of the sporothrix, 


Cases 


i 
Oct., 192! 











-s considered as a host of the organism 

and as a possible disseminator of the 

disease. The occupational hazards 

: and disabilities peculiar to sporotricho- 

“ sis entitle it to consideration among 

, the occupational § dermatoses.— 
R. P. W. 

i} yEsIGHTIN INpustry. J. HE. Han- 
num. Indust. Psychol., March, 1926, 
vol. 1, pp. 203-2138. 

By way of illustrating what is 
being done in industry toward eye- 


} 


sight conservation, the author cites 
the work of a number of companies. 
In every case applicants for employ- 


ment are given a visual acuity test; 


OCCURRENCE AND 


INDUS- 
M. Vernon. 
If 

May, 1926, 


IiuMAN Factor AND 
AcCCIDENTs. iH. 
Labour Rev., 


THE 
TRIAL 
Internat. 

N. toe pp. 073-083. 

Not less than 90 per cent. of in- 
dustrial accidents are due in greater 
or less degree to some failure on the 
part of the human subject involved. 
temporary inattention is of great 
import; it is influenced by monotony 
and by distractions, by speed of pro- 
duction and by fatigue, and by 
alcoholism. 

The incidence of accidents is also 
modified by temperature, ventilation, 
and illumination, and by the experi- 
and age of the workers. In- 
stances drawn from research investiga- 
tions are quoted in support of state- 
nents made to justify the claim that 
accident prevention must first and 
‘oremost be approached from the 
viewpoint of the human factor. For 


r)l 


‘His purpose cultivation of a safety 


ence 
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transportation companies test also 
for color perception and in some in- 
stances for errors of refraction. Sev- 
eral of the companies examine the 
eyesight of their permanent employees 
at regular intervals, and make every 
attempt to correct any causes of 
defective vision produced by working 
conditions. 

Instructions are given for conduct- 
ing and recording visual acuity tests, 
and sample charts for distance and 
near tests and a suitable record form 
are shown. A list of the requisites 
for acuteness of vision of employees 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad 1s 
given.—M. C. 5S. 


OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


habit of mind in workers is strongly 
advocated.—I. L. C. 


THe COMBINING OF HEALTH AND 
ACCIDENT SERVICES BY INDUSTRY. 
A. R. White. Pub. Health Jour., 


Feb., 1926, vol. 17, pp. 76-82. 

The close relationship between fre- 
quency of accidents and poor sanitary 
and public health conditions is em- 
phasized. Investigation of lumber 
camps in Ontario revealed that the 
greatest number of accident cases 
“were axe cuts and saw cuts and that, 
with proper care, few of these cases 
should have gone to compensation had 
not infection set in due to lack of 
first aid.”’ In the thirty companies 
investigated, of 500 open wounds 
during the season’s work, 60 per cent. 
were infected when first seen by the 
doctor, so that primary suture was im- 
possible. The temporary disability 
was, therefore, extended four or five 


ISS 


times what it normally should have 
been. This accident cost is, of course, 
passed on to the purchaser of lumber. 

A plan is outlined wherein the com- 
pany physician is to teach first aid to 
the camp clerk, facilities to be estab- 
lished at every camp; the foreman of 
each camp is to be responsible for 
directing each injured man to the first 
ald officer; both foreman and first aid 
officer are to be responsible to the 
woods boss or manager, who Is to re- 
port to the aecident engineer or to the 
Lumbermen’s Association any failure 
in the efficiency of this organization. 
The industrial physician is to enter 
annually with the 
company and agree to take an interest 
in accident prevention and to do all 
in his power to hasten the return to 


into a eontraet 


work, consistent with good service, 
The company is 
to provide light work for men who may 
he returned to camp by the physician 
but who are not yet able to go back 
into heavy work.——B. A. 


of all men injured. 


Wer Cur AccipeNts IN Har. F. 
T. MacFeely. Feb., 1926, 
vol. 386, p. 275. 

During five years (1920 to 1924) 
minor accidents were reduced in the 
Ss. I. Bowser and Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., from 10,342 to 6,012, 
and major accidents, those calling for 
compensation, from 215 to 31. This 
reduction has been brought about 
through the organization of a shop 
safety committee, through the serv- 
ices of & physician who is at the plant 
two hours of every working day, and 
a first aid attendant constantly at the 
plant hospital during working hours. 
Safety bulletins, changed two or three 
times a week and posted conspicuously 


Factory, 
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throughout the plant, have been found 
effective. A physical examination for 
all employees has recently been es. 
tablished.—B. A. 


ACCIDENTS TO EMPLOYEES OF THE 
NEw Sour Wares Governmenr 
LAILWAYS AND TRAMWAYsS.  J/Jealth. 
Commonwealth of Australia, March. 
1926, vol. 4, p. 56. 

During 1924, there were 7,356 cases 
of accidents among an average staff 
of 51,710, resulting in 102,809 days’ 
sick leave. ‘“‘An average of 14.2 per 
cent. of employees were therefore 
injured during this year, as opposed 
to an average of 13.8 per cent. during 
the five years 1919-1923. The aver- 
age number of days’ sick leave per 
case of accidents amounted to 14.05 
days, as against an average of 14.22 
days during the years 1919-23, while 
the number of days lost per total 
employees was 1.99 in 1924, as against 
1.97 in 1919-23.” 

Of the accidents in 1924, 57.7 per 
cent. were ‘‘due to want of 
part of injured employee” and 4.! 
per cent. were “due to the fault of 
another employee.” Injuries to upper 
limbs happened in 37 per cent. of the 
accidents, to lower limbs in 34.5 
per cent., to head and face in 15.5 
per cent., and to the trunk in 12.7 
per cent. Only 0.5 per cent. of the 
accidents were fatal.—B. A. 


sare ON 


20- 


MECHANICAL SAFEGUARDS IN 
TARY Drinuwnc. H. C. Miller. VU. 
S. Bur. Mines, Tech. Paper 369, 1929, 
pp. 38. 

The purpose of this report, which !s 
the first in a series on safety work in 
oil fields, is stated to be ‘‘to spread 
information as to methods of care and 


J. 1. H. 
Oct., 1926 











cafeguards used to protect life and 
limb from the dangers incident to 
drilling for oil and gas, also to encour- 
age the installation of safeguards at 
drilling wells so as to reduce machinery 
hazards to a minimum. 

“Various safeguards are shown in 
‘he text, but when safeguards are 
noilt from the drawings given care 
should be taken that the dimensions 
are first checked, as the distance be- 
‘ween floor and headboards and the 
diameter of the sprockets differ with 


Rictiba 
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different and makes of 
machinery. 

“The Bureau of Mines earnestly 
invites those interested to offer sug- 
gestions and to comment freely on any 
of the subjects treated.”’ 

Safeguards used in the oil fields of 
California on rotary draw works, on 
the rotary table, and on the single and 
twin cylinder drilling engines are dis- 
cussed, and drawings and illustrations 
are given showing the installation of 
the guards desecribed.—B. A. 


set-ups 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


PF. J. Cotton. 
1926, 


FRACTURE. 
Feb., 


C'OLLES’ 
Tndust. Doctor, 
pp. 23-36. 

The essential trouble met with in 
handling Colles’ fracture today is a 
backward rotation and supination of 
the lower fragment. Dr. Cotton gives 
his treatment as “a reduction by 
traction, flexion, pronation around the 
head of the ulna as a fixed point.” 
ile holds the wrist in the flexion posi- 
tion by a light plaster of Paris band- 
age, carried from the knuckles around 
the elbow, the arm being carried in a 
sling in that way. At the end of a 
couple of weeks it is brought down 
into an ordinary splint. The fingers 
are left free from the beginning. At 
the end of three weeks in a young, 
vigorous individual the union is solid 
enough to stand moderate use _ if 
protected by an adhesive strap with a 
pad under the ulna. At the end of 
‘ix Weeks, in such an individual, union 
0! the bone is usually strong enough to 
al Exceptions to 


vol. 4, 


alow work with it. 


‘is routine oecur, especially with 
women in middle age or later having 
deficient calcium content in the bones. 


These cases have to be treated by 
longer protection, but not by longer 
fixation. Dr. Cotton emphasizes the 
need of active motion, and not passive 
motion, mild active motion 
started as early as possible. 

Certain cases develop a ‘“‘traumatic 
arthritis’’—attempts to move the 
joints result in more stiffening rather 
than less, in pain, and in a certain 
amount of heat and local swelling. 
The location of foci is important, and 
the prompt abandonment of active 
treatment. A rest splint which can be 
sasily taken off and put on is neces- 
sary, and the application of heat. 
Sometimes a banjo splint, with slow 
traction for twenty-four hours for a 
week or so, is needed. ‘These cases 
require time, sometimes six months, 
before usefulness is attained. 

Several variants of the Colles 
fracture are cited. The fracture of the 
radial epiphysis, which is a product 
of the automobile and occurs com- 
monly in truck chauffeurs, is a hyper- 
extension fracture and needs adequate 
protection. 

A description of the slides shown is 


being 
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Diseussion followed Dr. Cot- 
B. A. 


given. 


ton’s address.- 


Rereort OF COMMITTEE ON QUEs- 
TIONNAIRE ON TREATMENT OF COLLES’ 
Fractures. Jndust. Doctor, Feb., 
1926, vol. 4, pp. 88-41. 

Answers to the questionnaire sent 
to members of the New York State 
Socicty of Industrial Medicine were 
received from thirty-seven members, 
covering 6,199 Colles’ fractures. All 
except one use passive motion; prac- 
tically all use massage, some starting 
in two or three days, others at the end 
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of the third and fourth week; all but 
eight use the normal position of the 
arm, about 25 per cent. reporting the 
use of the “pistol shot” position; only 
three reported using the circular east. 
the rest using basswood splints or 
molded plaster anterior and posterior: 
some 66 per cent. use an anesthesia 
in reduction; the average period of dis- 
ability is about six weeks; and a third 
of those answering the questionnaire 
beheve that too early motion is fre- 
quently followed by bad _ results. 
B. A. 


: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


PROFESSIONAL WRESTLERS. A. EL. 
Lampé et al. Abstr. as follows from 
Deutsch. Arch. f. klin. Med., Dec., 


1925, vol. 149, p. 317, in Jour. Am. 
Med, Assn., Feb. 20, 1926, vol. 86, p. 
587. 
Lampé, Weltz, Heinrich, and 
Straubel examined repeatedly twenty- 
one professional wrestlers before and 
after the bouts. One of the subjects 
had all the clinical signs of a syphilitic 
insufficiency of the aorta; another had 
a chronic nephritis with a blood pres- 
sure of 240 mm. Hg! The majority 
had rheumatic changes in the left 
pectoral muscle. Lack of training 
may entail a dilatation of the heart 
after the bout. The same heart may 
become smaller later on, when the man 
is in good training condition. They 
believe that this together with an 
increased blood pressure and quick 
return of the pulse toward a normal 
frequency are good signs. Enlarge- 
ment of the heart with lowered pres- 


sure and persisting acceleration of the 
pulse indicate in their opinion a bad 
cardiovascular condition. They found 
in the majority of wrestlers after the 
bout a low alveolar tension of carbon 
dioxide—sometimes only 18 mm. Hg. 
This is probably due to the hyperpnea 
during the fight.—K. R. D. 


Trsts TO DETERMINE SUITABILITY 
FOR WORK UNDER ConpbITIONS WHICH 
Renper Breatawna Dirricuit. L. 
Hérnicke and O. Bruns. Abstr. as 
follows from Med. Klin., 1926, no. /; 
in Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., March 
19, 1926, vol. 73, p. 408. 

The functional capacity of a man 
wearing a gas mask is not dependent 
on the kind of apparatus so much as on 
his general personality and especially 
his constitution. The latter is 12 
turn determined by the quality and the 
efficiency of his breathing capacity, 
normal weight, bodily structure, vital 
capacity, breathing rhythm, etc. Cp- 


5.4; Bi 
Oct., 1926 

















Wi MEN, 


‘imal experimental subjects can com- 
yensate for the shortcomings of an 


apparatus.— M. c. B 


inst PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL 
PosTURE AND SEATING. WN. Y. State 
ot, Labor, Bur. Women in Indusiry, 


‘€ } 
Snecial Bull. No. 141, 1926, pp. 16. 
This report gives in brief the ma- 


‘erial contained in Bulletin No. 104, 
published in April, 1921 (see THis 
Jour., 1921 1922, vol. 3, Abstr. Sec- 
tion, p. 135). 

Individually adjustable chairs 
more satisfactory 


chairs of different sizes. Seats should 


are 
considered than 


he saddle shaped, shallow, and wide 


enough to allow room for the fieshy 
They should slant 


downward toward the back—about | 


parts of the body. 


inch for work in which it is not neces- 
cary to lean forward, and not more 
than 1/2 inch if the worker has to lean 
There should be some sup- 


The 


am 
ard, 


rorw 


port for the small of the back. 


WOMEN AND CHIL 

WORK IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
\ND ITS HARMFULNESS FOR PREGNANT 
i. Martin. Abstr. as fol- 


lows from. Monatschr. f. Geburtsh. wu. 


y 7 
(; Whar... 


f 


{ 


April, 1926, vol. 73, in Miin- 
hen. med. Wehnschr., April 30, 1926, 
} va jaa 


m_ > 
Ul, fo, jp. (YOoO.~ 


On the basis of the opinion of M. 


llirsch and Dr. Dietrich, the textile 
workers’ union sent a petition to the 


( 


} 
i 


’ 


T 





Fi 


‘erman government, requesting last- 
ng and effective protection for preg- 
ant women and for girls engaged in 
ndustrial work. On the basis of his 


Wn Observations, the author refutes 
© assertions made. 


lt is his opinion 
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back rest ‘‘can be as small as the re- 
quirements necessitate and still be 
effective if it is properly placed at the 
‘small of the back.’’’ The lower edge 
should be not less than 6 nor more than 


7 inches above the seat. From the 
point of view of both comfort and 
durability, chairs with a wooden back 
metal frame 


and seat and a 


considered the 


are 
best type for a fac- 
tory. 

loot rests should be provided when 
the chair is so high that the worker 
cannot rest her feet comfortably on 
the 


enough for the entire soles of both feet 


floor. They should be wide 


and should preferably be attached to 
the workbench or the floor. 

Correct posture requires also that 
the worker be in proper relation to her 
work. Continuous 
ful to the 


Variation 


sitting 1s as harm- 
vorker as continuous stand- 
the 
is therefore 


ing. in posture: sit- 
ting-standing principle 


recommended.—M. €. 3S. 


DREN IN INDUSTRY 


that the tasks of textile workers are 
not to be assessed as highly as those 
of a pregnant He 
siders the present provisions as satis- 


| 


factory.—M. C. 5S. 


housewtfe. con- 


THe PROTECTION OF INFANTS AND 
MOTHERS IN A. 
Dworetzky. Aliinchen. med. Wehnschr., 
March 12, 1926, vol. 70, pp. 463 464. 

Day nurseries are provided in the 
cities for the children 
women. In 1923 there were 447 and 
at the close of 1925 there were about 
778. This service is entirely free of 
charge. 


Sovirr Russta. 


of working 
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The laws for the protection of work. 
ers and for insurance contain a num- 
ber of provisions for the health pro- 
tection of women and_ prospective 
mothers. Women who do_ physical 
work are given leave of absence for 
eight weeks before and eight weeks 
after delivery; women engaged in office 
and mental work are allowed six weeks 
before and six weeks after delivery. 
After a miscarriage the former are 
allowed three weeks; the latter, two 
weeks. Seamstresses and tailoresses 
who work on sewing machines operated 
by foot, and ironers are given two days 
during menstruation. In all these 
cases the women receive compensation 
from the insurance offices just as in 
the case of temporary disablement. 

Working women, all of whom are 
compulsorily insured in Soviet Russia, 
and wives of insured men receive from 
their insurance company at childbirth 
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special funds to be used for the new- 
born child. Nursing mothers are 
given a half hour at least every three 
and one-half hours for nursing their 
babies, and this time is reckoned as 
part of the working time. Pregnant 
and nursing women are_ prohibited 
from doing night work or overtime 
work. Night work is prohibited for 
women generally, except for such oc- 
cupations as telegraph and telephone 
operating, for which it is allowed pro- 
visionally. Employment of women in 
especially heavy work and in occupa- 
tions hazardous to health is forbidden. 
These laws and provisions not only 
exist on paper but are strictly enforced. 
—M.C.S. 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IN_ IN- 
DUSTRIAL Lire. L. Bard. Rev. de 
crum., psiq., etc., Dec., 1925, vol. 12, 
p. 705. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMI- 
NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Arr ‘TEMPERATURES IN 
Mines. M. O. Tillard 
and EB. CC. Ranson. Jour. Chem., 
Metall. and Min. Soc. So. Africa, 
Feb., 1926, vol. 26, pp. 184-205. 

In mining work there is searcely a 
factor of more vital influence on 
health, safety, and efficiency than 
ventilation. Mines must be venti- 
lated in order to reduce the tempera- 
ture of the air at the working places 
underground, and to provide a supply 
of fresh air in order to dilute and 
remove the inflammable gases, dusts, 
and noxious fumes. 


Rock AND 
Drrp-LEVEL 


The ventilating 
current in passing from the surface 


to the working places in the mine is 
heated by contact with the rock and 
by autocompression. Owing to the 
fact that rock temperature and baro- 
metric pressure increase with depth, 
there is a level at which the ventilating 
current is heated to a degree above 
that in which men can work safely. 
This limits the working depth of 4 
mine. 

Tillard and Ranson made a thor- 
ough study of the heat acquired by 
the ventilating current at different 
depths and under different surface 
conditions in the Village Deep Mine 
in South Africa. This mine is per- 


5. 3, Ee 
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haps the deepest one in the world, 
but its geothermal gradient is con- 
<iderably flatter than that of most 
countries. 

The most important aspect of this 
‘nvestigation is to determine the con- 
ditions likely to be met beyond the 
present working level, and thus to 
Gnd out in advance the depth to which 
it is possible to go with the present 
facilities and under existing conditions. 
The minimum cooling power aimed at 
by the authors is 7.5 millicalories per 
square centimeter per second for 
places where there is a through venti- 
lation, and 5 millicalories per square 
centimeter per second for the dead 
ends. Taking this as the minimum 
ventilation standard, it appears that 
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the Village Deep Mine is approaching 
its maximum working depth under 
the existing conditions. The authors, 
however, are experimenting along lines 
of local cooling by ice. In their 
opinion this method seems to be 


practical and it may _ prove of 
considerable benefit in  ultradeep 


mining. 


While this paper deals largely with 


the physics of mine ventilation, it is 


very informative and interesting from 
the practical viewpoint because it 
discusses possibilities for ultradeep 
mining. The data presented in the 
paper in the form of tables and charts 
give perhaps the most thorough and 
complete information in the physics 
of mine air.—C. P. Y. 


MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 


HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


THe Work oF RAILROAD Puysi- 
cians. P. Af. v. W. Palthe. Abstr. 
as — s from Nederl. apn’ v. 
Geneesk., Nov. 28, 1925, vol. 2, p. 2407, 
in Susi. Am. Med. ‘Aeon, , Feb. 6, 1926, 
vol. SG, p. 456. 

This is an address delivered at the 
semicentennial of the Netherlands 
Society of Railroad Medical Officials. 
Palthe emphasizes the importance of 
he combination of headache, somno- 
ency, and partial or total uncon- 
sciousness, as something which re- 
quires at once expert institutional ob- 
servation and tests. He describes 
some typical cases showing the danger 
of wasting time before discovery of the 
cause. Detection of malingering is 
olten possible only with expert study 
of conditions. Factitious seizures in 


| 


one case were not interpreted cor- 
rectly for two years, the man receiving 
workmen’s compensation, and loafing. 
In his repeated falls he never injured 
himself, and there was no tongue 
biting or incontinence. Palthe insists 
on the beneficial effect of treating the 
results of an emotional shock as a 
trifle, and getting the victim to resume, 
more or less completely, his ordinary 
occupation at once. This reduces 
the tendency to traumatic neuroses: 
When a rider falls off in the riding 
school, a good riding master gets him 
back on the horse and riding again at 
once, without asking any suggestion 
breeding questions as to how much 
he is hurt, ete. The layman often 
knows the advantage of this even 
better than physicians. To order rest 
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after a nervous shock is often almost 
the worst thing that can be done. 
\nfortunately it is indispensable with 
crave physical injuries, but the neu- 
rotic element should be investigated by 
experimental psychologic measures as 
H[e reiterates 
runs no 


promptly as possible. 


that such an investigation 
risk of rousing or aggravating neurotic 
seem to fea 
injury, he 

keep at 


vates the 


phenomena, as some 


leven when there 1s organic 
advises to have the patient 


j- ce a stae ae aie 
work unless it directly aggray 


injury or is dangerous for others. ‘To 


Be ee os man to idleness is to anchor 


and perpetuate any neurotic tendency. 
fie urges consultation and co-operation 
hetween medical officials in such cases 
to provide the patient with partial 


occupation if he is unable to resume 


1 


entirely his former task. Productive 


work—not busy: is 
cdis- 


y that no pains should be spared 


merely keeping 


such a sovereign remedy against 
abalit 
to realize it. The neurosis once de- 
veloped, nothing ean be accomplished 
with the patient idle at home, and very 
litle in the hospital. An institution 
the partially dis- 


abled, could do good productive work 


where the neurotic, 


would save a treasure of work ac- 
complished and enjoyment of life now 
wasted. In conclusion he 
that a 
requires a predisposition as well as a 
and that it should be the task 
of the medical official to detect this 
and keep 
the man out of positions liable to entail 
that 


ials of all big business should 


absolutely 


remarks traumatic neurosis 


trauma, 


predisposition beforehand, 


trauma. It is high time, he adds, 
the offes 
be guided by the psychie as well as the 
physical capacity of the employee in 


assigning him to a position. — Ik. R. D. 
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TEN YEARS OF INDUSTRIAL Hospy.- 
TALS. S. Dellart. Hosp. Manage- 
ment, Feb., 1926, vol. 21, pp. 62-“4. 

The author is director of the hospital 
and employment departments of The 
R. kK. LeBlond Machine Tool Co- 
pany, of Cincinnati. 
hospital started in a small room of 
an old building in 1913; the 
present hospital consists of ten rooms 
in the new plant, is equipped to hand 
any and all emergencies which may 
arise in the course of the day’s work, 
and represents 


The Company 


ofhiee 


an investment of ap- 

&30,060. A dark 

was instailed to care for the eye work 
the hospital. In 

accidents 


proximately room 


four years, eye 
where foreign bodies (mostly 
floating particles) were extracted from 
the O16 
at a cost of over £3,000 to 789 a 
of 87.50. A dental eee 
installed at a cost of S1,800; accurat 

records which were kept show that the 
first year this department was in opera- 
tion there was an economic saving of 
A nose and 


eyes were reduced shige 
ad COSst 


Was 


$2,200 to the Company. 
throat room was established, primarily 
to prevent nose and throat conditions 
due to colds from becoming serious; 
during the influenza epidemic this 
room thoroughly justified its existence. 
In 1922 the hospital and employment 
and other personnel activities were 
consolidated, at a saving annually of 
$8,500 in salaries alone. 

During the year 1924 there were 


300 more hours lost from shop injuries 


than during 1925; total compensation 
for shop injuries amounting in 1925 
to $438.63, including specialist’s fees, 
X-rays, ete. Frequency rate for accl- 
dents in 1925 was highest in July (105) 
and lowest in May when there were 


: a 
Oct., 1926 
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»o hours lost in 72,220.7 man hours 


worked. Days lost through accidents 
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have been reduced from 560 in 1915 
to 151 in 1925.—RB. A. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


Tur ACQUISITION OF MuScCULAR 
Skitt in Inpustry. G. H. Mules. 
Jour. Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychol., Jan., 
1926, vol. 8, pp. 49-30. 

The essential feature of skill is the 
ability to modify, as required, a series 
of movements that are in the main 
habitual; but most of the present 
methods of training for skilled oecupa- 
group of 
habits which masquerade skill, 
The newcomer is often put alongside a 
skilled worker, and strives to attain 
the speed or quality of production of 
the practised worker, regardless of the 
acquirement of the intermediate proc- 
esses needed for final success, and the 
avoidance of a wasteful expenditure of 
energy. The preferable method is to 
analyze the general movements re- 
quired, to classify them according to 
similarity with known everyday move- 
ments, and to devise simple methods 
ior the transition from one to the 
other. Simple apparatus should be 
devised which will show to the begin- 
ner, while the movement is in prog- 
ress, In what ways his movement is 
departing from the standard required. 
It should, however, be pointed out 
that in industry, just as in sport, too 
slavish an imitation of another per- 
son's style is fatal.—H. M. V. 


tions in industry produce a 
| 


iS ee 
as 


MENTAL STATE 
| { 


ALA meghino. 


OF CHAUFFEURS. 
Abstr. as follows from 
fev. d. l. Soc. arg. de neurol. y psigq., 


Dec., 1925, vol. 1, p. 167, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., May 29, 1926, vol. 
86, p. 1735. 

Loca CHAUFFEURS FROM PsycuHta- 
TRIC STANDPOINT. A. Ameghino. Rev. 
de crim., psiq., etc., Dec., 1925, vol. 
12, p. 6a4. 

Ameghino deplores that the Buenos 
Aires of 


ali reference 


regulations for licensing 
automobile drivers omit 
to the mental condition; only the 
physical qualifications are considered. 
(ne truck driver was brought to the 
hospital on account of sudden cerebel- 
lar motor inco-ordination, and an 
epithelioma was found at necropsy in 
the left ventricle; it must have been 
long in developing. <A taxi driver was 
brought in in an epileptic somnambu- 
listie state. He had been in the habit 
of holding his feet constantly in a 
certain position so that if a seizure 
developed he would unconsciously 
brake the cab. His brother happened 
to be in the vehicle and brought him 
to the hospital while still in the dazed 
condition. The number of automo- 
bile accidents has increased from 815 
in 1915 to 2,580 in 1924. In the dis- 
cussion that followed, Oliveira Esteves 
presented a motion urging the city 
authorities to provide for periodic 
examination of motor drivers. Psy- 
chiatric tests are not necessary, only 
a good clinical examination with study 
of the anamnesis.—K. R. D. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: WORK. 
MIEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


REVISED RULES AND REGULATIONS 
PERTAINING TO THE PAINTING BUSI- 


Ness. EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1926. 
Mass. Dept. Labor and Industries, 
Div. Indust. Safety, Indust. Bull. 
No. 18, 1925, pp. 7. 


These rules and regulations super- 
The rules 
cover general safety provisions, reg- 


sede those adopted in 1915. 
istration, rigging, swinging staging, 
interior seaffolds, health requirements, 
and penalty for violation; in the recom- 
mendations there are sixteen sugges- 
tions for safety and six for heaith of 


employees.B. A. 


INDUSTRIAL Ac- 
Abstr. as follou's 
28, 1928, vol. 
2, p. 311, in Jour, Am, Med. Assn., 
April 3, 1926, vol. 86, p. 1102. 

legislation in 


[lierNrIA AS AN 
L. Ribeiro. 


from Brazil-med., Nov. 


CIDENT. 


Brazil on 
workmen’s compensation has raised 


tecent 


the question confronting other coun- 
tries, namely, when can a hernia be 
regarded as an industrial accident? 
The Brazilian law requires for accept- 
ing this that the accident must be the 
sole and single cause of the hernia. 
But the courts have interpreted the 
law otherwise. In other countries it 
is the general opinion that of 1,000 
eases of hernia, an industrial accident 
might be incriminated for it in only 
two or three Ribeiro’s 
experience with sixty-five cases testifies 


instances. 


to the same approximate proportion. 
It is only exceptionally that a hernia 
can be ascribed to physical injury as 
it is almost always of slow develop- 


ment, in persons congenitally pre- 


disposed to it. The traumatism does 
not represent the principal cause but 
merely aggravates the preexisting le- 
sion of which the bearer may not have 
been aware. Systematic physical ex- 
amination of all workmen, as is done 
in military circles, would solve the 
problem.— Kk. R. D. 


HEALING PrRIOD IN PERMANENT 
ParTIAL Dtsasruiry INJURIES, Wis- 
consIN. U. S. Month. Labor Rev., 
Feb., 1926, vol. 22, pp. 464-466. 

teference is here made to the study 
published in October, 1925, by the 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, 
based on its own experience with a 
view to establishing a standard for 
the making of specific awards for 
injuries. The determination of a 
“normal healing period’? was approxi- 
mated by noting the point where a 
marked decrease occurred in the num- 
ber of cases terminating, according 
to tabular records of the eases.— B. A. 


So-CALLED TRAUMATIC NEUROSES. 
I. K. Bonhoeffer. Abstr. as follows 
from Deutsch. med. Wehnschr., Jan. 
29, 1926, vol. 52, p. 179, in Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., April 3, 1926, vol. 86, p. 
11038. 

Bonhoeffer regrets that the practical 
consequences have not kept pace with 
the development of scientific know!- 
edge on the so-called traumatic neu- 
roses. The symptoms following real 
concussion of the brain resemble 
Korsakoff’s syndrome, or they consist 
of a more or less pronounced amnesia, 
or convulsions, or disturbances of 


if 
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tolerance for alcohol and _ periodic 
depressive states. They can be easily 
distinguished from the purely func- 
tional troubles. Fright may produce 
«4 yasomotor complex, but only for a 
short period, unless there is the wish 
to draw advantages from it. Trau- 
matic hysteria is not a disease, but 
only a psychologic reaction which 
occurs only with certain wishes and 
disappears if they are given up. The 
complaisant or ignorant physician 
injures not only the state or the in- 
surance company, but also the victim 
of the trauma, who keeps his symp- 
toms as long as he can hope for com- 
pensation. Hospitals for soldiers with 
traumatic neuroses were required for 
their own soldiers, never for the mil- 
lions of prisoners of war who knew 


that they were out of danger. He 
agrees with Hauptmann’s opinion 


that no compensation should be al- 
lowed in ‘compensation hysteria.” 
lle points out that experience on the 
causal relation between lability legis- 
lation and traumatic hysteria is old, 
as well as the knowledge that such 
subjects recover after getting an in- 
demnity. As long ago as 1894, Rico- 
lins spoke of “gold treatment which 
can be made with bank notes.’”’ The 
diagnosis is quite safe, only injuries 
of the head require special attention. 
As long as the law grants an indem- 
nity, a single payment is preferable to 
doling out the sum, which only pro- 
longs the symptoms. He is against 
any compensation where the wish 
factor is predominant. In mixed cases 
ie agrees with the findings of the 
Swiss conference to the effect that if 
the symptoms are such that they 
would not occur in a noninsured per- 
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son, the claim should be rejected.— 
K. R. D. 


NEUROSES OF Aviators. J//. Meter- 
Miiller. follows from 
Schweiz. med. Wehnschr., March 27, 
1926, vol. 56, p. 268, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., May 29, 1926, vol. 86, p. 1733. 

Meier-Miiller, who is chief surgeon 
of the Swiss Aviator Corps and has 
himself experienced a few crashes, 
deals with the sequels of such injuries. 
The comparatively long period of 
several minutes which elapses between 
the realization of the imminent dis- 
aster and the final crash is horrible, 
and an intense reaction —beginning 
usually after a day or two. of 
euphoria—is only natural. The best 
treatment and prevention of a neurosis 
consists in returning the patient to his 
occupation as speedily as_ possible. 
He succeeded in this way even with 
men whose skulls had been fractured 
more than once. The Swiss aviators 
are much better off, financially and 
otherwise, in service, than with a 
disability pension. Consequently, 
there are no neuroses among them. 
He is opposed to any compensation 
in the traumatic ‘‘wish’’ neuroses. - 
Kk. R. D. 


Abstr. as 


WHEN Is A PERSON SUFFERING 
FROM PULMONARY DISEASE CAPABLE 
OF Work? FE. Guth. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Med. Klin., 1926, no. 6, in 
Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., Feb. 26, 
1926, vol. 73, p. 382. 

The author gives the points which 
must be kept in mind in order to dis- 
tinguish between the subjective esti- 
mation of the insured person and the 
objective facts in the case. —M. C. 8. 
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REHABILITATION OF DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


NECESSITY IN 

INDUSTRIAL 
Arch. Physi- 
X-Ray, Radium, Jan., 
1926, vol. 7, pp. 16-24. 

In the rehabilitation of those who 
have been injured in industry, physio- 
therapy plays a vital part in assisting 
the effectiveness of the surgical treat- 
ment as well as in treatment after the 
surgeon 1s Diathermy, gal- 
vanism, high frequency and sinusoidal 
currents, radiant heat and light, ete., 
have been found effective in the treat- 
ment of infections, back injuries, 
fractures and joint injuries, of painful 
stumps following amputation, of burns 
and deep tissue wounds, and of in- 
juries to the chest and to the head and 
brain coverings. ‘The psychic neu- 
roses following the actual wounds 


PHYSIOTHERAPY: A 
THE (‘TREATMENT OF 
Wounps. F. HH. Walke. 


cal) Therapy, 


done. 


have been disposed of through the 
application of psychology and phy- 
siotherapy with benefit to the pa- 
tient, to his family, and to his em- 
plover. 

the discussion 
practical and economic 


(‘ases are cited in 


ae’ 
showing the 


ralue of the use of physiotherapy jp 
industry.—B. A. 


OccCUPATIONAL 
Walker. 
281-288. 

The writer describes many and yari- 
ous efforts made to introduce occu- 
pational work as a therapeutic agent 
at a tuberculosis sanatorium. The 
story is one of repeated effort and only 
partial suecess from the economic 
point of view. Still, much work con- 
nected with a sanatorium can be and 
should be done by the patients, and 
certain posts, such as domestic sery- 
ice for men and women, nurses, 
clerks, garden helpers, and _ poultry 
workers should be filled by ex-patients. 
Occupational therapy is held to be 
necessary, and when one plan fails, 
some other must be tried unless 
numbers of lazy, unemployable people 
are to be discharged from sanatoriums. 
There is no indication of the assistance 
of industry being obtained; all the 
efforts seem to have been carried out 
at the sanatorium.—E. L. C. 
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DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


Report OF THE MINERS’ Putuisis the magnitude of the responsibilities 
MepicaL BuREAU FOR THE TWELVE imposed upon the Medical Bureau. 


VMontus LENDING JULY 3lst, 1924. The report reviews the work of the 
Union ef South Africa. Government Bureau under the various sections of 
Printers, Capetown, 1926. the Act which it is called upon to 


This eighth annual report which administer. Among other things 
Dr. W. Watkins-Pitchford has made these provide for an “‘initial,’’ or pre- 
on the work of the Miners’ Phthisis liminary, examination for fitness of 
Medical Bureau, possesses noteworthy all those who desire to undertake 
features. The South African Miners’ mining work; a “periodical”? examina- 
Phthisis Medical Bureau consists of tion-—every six months in the case of 
whole time officers, appointed by, and Europeans, and every three months 
responsible solely to, the government; in the case of native and colored 
these peculiarities are favorable to an  people—of all who are exposed to the 
impartial administration of the Min- dust of the mines, in order to detect 
ers’ Phthisis Act, and to the aeccu-_ the earliest occurrence of tuberculosis 
mulation of observations on this and/or silicosis; a ‘benefits’? examina- 
important industrial disease. tion of any worker who, having ceased 

(ompensation to mine workers and mine work, believes that he has con- 
their dependents, on account of min- tracted miners’ phthisis; and post- 

phthisis and/or tuberculosis, costs mortem examinations, in the interests 

yold mining industry of the of the dependents of all deceased mine 
Lransvaal approximately £800,000 per workers in order to ascertain whether 
im. The actual administration of | miners’ phthisis was present as the 


if 


ompensation Fund is not under- cause, or a contributory cause, of 


} 
’ 


vy the Bureau, but all awards death. 


) = . lo! 9 ? } 2 er & ~4, . ry. 4 » 66, — of 2 | _ — - ie * « 
sea soleiy upon the certificates nae term ‘‘miner’ always Imipiles a 
’ | ‘ . H re ‘ . : | es + T. . 4 , . + hows . . sir a4 

issues: these facets indicate European: the native mine workers 
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are known as “native labourers.” The 
expression ‘miners’ phthisis’” 1s not 
used by the Bureau; the disease ts 
always referred to as ‘‘silicosis,” ir- 
respective of whether it is complicated 
by tuberculosis or not. This simpli- 
fied terminology might with advantage 
be adopted in all countries. 

Besides a large amount of statistical 
information for the year ending July 
31, 1924, the report contains similar 
returns for previous years, simultane- 
ously displayed; this method has the 
recommendation that the reader who 
wishes to make a comparison is not 
put to the trouble of consulting pre- 
vious reports. 

The returns for the initial examina- 
tion show that from 42 to 73 per cent. 
of the candidates have been rejected in 
different years; for the year reported 
on, the rejections were at the rate of 60 
per cent. These rejections are almost 
entirely on the score of ‘pulmonary 
defect,’ in the assessing of which great 
reliance is placed upon the evidence of 
a technically satisfactory radiograph. 
That such stringency has justified 
itself is shown by the fact that, among 
the 6,182 Kuropean men who have 
passed the initial examination since 
1916 and have become employed as 
miners, only seven cases of silicosis 
have occurred; and five out of these 
seven men had worked as miners else- 
where before coming to the Rand. 
The incidence of simple tuberculosis 
on this body of selected men is also 
somewhat remarkable—only 
‘ases since 1916. 


twelve 


More than 22,000 periodic examina- 
tions were carried out during the year 
on 12,159 working miners. 


The op- 
portunity presented by the periodic 
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examination of all the 


workers js 
utilized to ascertain the presence of 
other than pulmonary diseases, and 
men are confidentially advised, hy 
letter, of the existence of any condition 
for which they should seek medica] 


advice. This system of ‘‘confidentia] 
advice-letters’’ has been in force 
since 1916 and has been of material 
service in improving the general stand- 
ard of health of the workers. It was 
necessary to ‘‘advise”’ in this way 2.14 
per cent. of the workers in 1917 to 
1918, but by the year 1923 to 1924 the 
proportion had fallen to 0.5 per cent. 

The average age of the miners 
examined was 36 years, 10 months; 
this figure has risen more or less con- 
tinuously since 1917 to 1918, when it 
was 33 years, 10 months. Sixty- 
four per cent. of the miners were born 
in South Africa, and 36 per cent. were 
from overseas. In 1916 to 1917 the 
latter percentage was 44. 

Simple Tuberculosis.—Simple tuber- 
culosis (by which the Bureau means 
pulmonary tuberculosis without evi- 
dence of silicosis) was detected among 
12,159 miners to the extent of 90 per 
100,000. This is the lowest recorded 
incidence, and compares favorably 
with the rate of 321 per 100,000 among 
the miners in the year 1920 to 1921. 
It is a compensable disease in the 
Transvaal if it occurs in a working 
gold miner. Owing to the periodic 
examination of all the men while in 
health, the time of onset of the disease 
was fairly accurately known in every 
case. By the end of the first year sub- 
sequent to that in which the disease 
declared itself, 15.9 per cent. (out o! 
201 cases) had died of their disease; 
by the end of the sixth subsequent 














vear, 45.7 per cent. (out of 35 cases) 
had succumbed. 

Simple Silticosts. —Simple silicosis — 
-». silicosis without overt tuberculous 
complication—developed in 319 of the 
(2159 miners periodically examined 
throughout the year. The rate at 
which this form of the disease has 
annually appeared has risen steadily 
from 1,756 per 100,000, in 1920 to 
(921, to 2,652, in the year reported on. 
Practically all the new cases of silicosis 
during this period have been in miners 
who were working before 1916, and 
who had not therefore passed the 
initial examination of the Bureau. 
This rise in the production rate of 
simple silicosis is claimed to be due 
to the annually increasing proportion 
of long-service miners. That it is not 
due to a “‘generally enhanced exposure 
to dangerous dust during recent years”’ 
is clearly shown by the fact that none 
of the 6,182 miners who have become 
miners after passing the initial exam- 
ination since 1916 became affected 
during the year. 

The mean duration of employment 
in the goid mines antecedent to the 
first appearance of signs of the dis- 
ease -which Dr. Watkins-Pitchford 
terms “the average effective period’ — 
vas 125 months. This average eiffec- 
‘ive period has gradually lengthened 
ineach year’s quota of new cases since 
‘he year 1917 to 1918, when it was 113 
months. 

The subsequent history, year by 
ear, of all cases of simple silicosis 
vhich have developed since the year 
‘ly to 1918 is displayed in tabular 
orm; of 1,652 eases, 43 (2.6 per cent.) 
ad died from silicosis by the end of 

rst year following that of the 


na 
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first appearance of the disease; by the 
end of the sixth year, 39 out of 153 
cases (25.4 per cent.) had similarly 
met their death. 

The South African Act does not 
compel miners to take their compensa- 
tion and leave the mines within three 
months of the first appearance of the 
disease; if they continue in the mines, 
they forfeit the right to the further 
compensation which is provided for 
cases as they reach more advanced 
stages. Despite this inducement to 
cease work, considerable numbers of 
silicotic miners remain in the mines. 
Contrary to general belief, it is found 
that early retirement from work does 
not affect the prognosis to any marked 
extent. In previous reports Dr. Wat- 
kins-Pitchford has explained this phe- 
nomenon on the grounds that ‘‘at least 
the great majority of cases of simple 
silicosis owe their earliest detectable 
development to the presence of an 
occult tuberculous element,’ and has 
pointed out that, given reasonably 
favorable conditions of living (which 
are now the rule on the mines), the 
course which the disease will follow is 
inherent in the case from the outset. 

Tuberculosts with Silicosis.—'Tuber- 
culosis with silicosis is compensated 
for on a higher scale by the Act, but, 
like simple tuberculosis, calls for the 
immediate and compulsory retirement 
of the mine worker. Only twenty 
eases of this condition developed 
among 12,159 miners during the year, 
giving a rate of 164 per 100,000. 
3efore the year 1919 to 1920 a rate of 
over 800 was annually recorded, a fact 
which indicates great Improvement !n 
the hygienic circumstances of the 
industry. 
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In a previous report (for 1921 to 
1922) reasons were given for dividing 
eases of tuberculosis with silicosis into 

In the first the condition 
“tuberculo-silicosis,”’ 


two classes. 
and 
is characterized by the appearance of 


is termed 


signs of overt tuberculosis in a miner 
who was previously the subject of 
The 


comprises those cases in 


class 
which the 
signs of overt pulmonary tuberculosis 


simple — silicosis. second 


appear either just before or simultane- 
ously with those of silicosis; this con- 
dition is referred to as “‘silico-tubercu- 
The that, in 
earlier years, the former of these con- 
ditions 


losis.”’ records show 
was of 
than the 


latter; now, however, the position has 


(tuberculo-silicosis) 
more frequent occurrence 
been reversed, and silico-tuberculosis 
is of much more frequent occurrence 
than tuberculo-silicosis. 

The subsequent history of all the 
both 


with silicosis is given: in the two classes 


eases of forms of tuberculosis 
combined, the disease proved fatal in 


118 out of 820 eases (36.8 per cent.) 
by the end of the first vear after that 
of certification; by the end of the sixth 
vear, 99 of 116 cases (85.3 per cent.) 


The 


contrast in the matter of prognosis 


were dead of their disease. 
between the three diseases which are 
compensable under the Act (simple 
tuberculosis, simple silicosis, and tu- 
berculosis with silicosis) is striking. 

An observation emphasizes the 1m- 
portance of recourse to radiography in 
the 


Bureau 


deciding on 
the 


vear, O41 ex- 


. 


CVOTVY Case before 


presence of — silicosis 
examined, during the 
miners who had been compensated for 
silicosis prior to the establishing of the 
Bureau in 1916. Phese men claimed 


further compensation, but the Bureau 
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was unable to detect any evidences 
either of silicosis or of tuberculosis jy 
225 (41.5 per cent.) of these benefi- 
claries. Many of the original claims 
had been decided without resort to 
radiography, a fact which might 
recommended for careful consideration 
by those now responsible for ad 
ministering the Refractories Indus- 
tries Compensation Fund in Great 
Britain. 

Postmortem examinations were car- 
ried out on 122 miners; in fifty in- 
stances (41 per cent.) silicosis was 
responsible for, or contributory to. 
the death; none of the stigmas o! 
silicosis could be discovered in the 
lungs of twenty-five of the deceased 
ininers, despite the fact that sixteen 
of them had been engaged in under- 
eround work for longer than six year 

The 
working on the mines during the yea: 
1925 to 1924 178,000. Simple 
tuberculosis was found at the rat: 
d25 100,000 (as contrasted 
90 for the European miners); cases 


average number of natives 


was 
per 


simple silicosis were found at the rat: 
of 66 per 100,000 (as contrasted wit) 
2,652 among the miners); and tube! 
culosis with silicosis at a rate of 179 
(as compared with a rate of 164 for 
the miners). The explanation of t! 

discrepancies in the incidence of simpie 





tuberculosis and of simple silicosis 








among the natives and the Huropeans 
respectively, has been given in former 
reports; the more important factors 
producing the relative excess of tuber- 
culosis among the natives are their | 

power of resistance to the infection, 
and the increased risks of exposure (0 
infection which result from their com- 
munal life in somewhat crowded com- 


pounds; 


the relative infrequency 0! 











jJicosis among them is due to the 
‘oct that the great majority of them 
work for only six or nine months at 
» time, the periods of work being 
separated by long “‘holidays”’ at their 
kraals. 

The returns for all years since 1916 
‘ndicate a fall in prevalence rate for 
simple tuberculosis among the natives 
in eight years from 576 to 328 per 
100,000. This decline may be largely 
attributed to the special legislation 
which, since 1916, has required regular 
examination of the entire labor force 

hort intervals. Among the [uro- 
an miners, however, the decline in 
rate during the same period has 

en mucn more marked—from 259 

‘he south African native has been 
held to be constitutionally less hable 
contract silicosis than the white 
an when subjected to similar ex- 
posures to quartz dust; but a 


] } DD geet ae | ae +h eee 
ho nad worKxed in tne mines 
cf 
i 


oe or \ 
‘ ’ 


~,Y 
‘ 
y 
“ 


7 1 q> 
iInuous| or longer than _§ five 


irs, had been submitted to radio- 
eraphie and = elinical examinations, 
Watkins-Pitchford concluded 
under similar conditions and 
‘milar periods of employment, 
Native is neither less nor more 


ceptible to siheosis than the 


matter of importance was dis- 


d during this special investigation 
ong-service native laborers: [6 
of simple tuberculosis and 34 
perculosis with silicosis, the ex- 
of none of which had been 
usly suspected by the mine 
‘al officers, were found. Dr. 
itkins-Pitechford remarks that “this 
spected reservoir of infection may 


easonably eredited with the re- 
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sponsibility of having originated many 
of the 878 other cases of tuberculosis 

which developed during the 
year among the [European miners 
and Native labourers; and, moreover, 
if my frequently expressed opinion 
regarding the réle of a tuberculous 
infection in the development of simple 
silicosis 1s well founded, the same con- 
cealed agency may have been the 
source of a considerable proportion 
of the 438 fresh cases of the latter 
disease.”’ 

The present methods adopted by the 
mine medical officers for the detection 
of tuberculosis among the natives 
possess weaknesses; and the main body 
of the report concludes by advocating 


. 


the creation of ‘‘a small but energetic 


organization for the de- 
tection of tuberculosis amongst Native 
recrults and employed labourers.”’ 
Radioscopy might with advantage be 
largely resorted to. As each mine 
medical officer is responsible, among 
other things, for the examination of 
from 5,000 to 10,000 natives at inter- 
vals of three months, some such ‘‘spe- 
cial organization” is indeed ealled for. 

Among the schedules to the report 
are detailed returns giving the age, 
country of birth, and industrial history 
of every case of tuberculosis and silico- 
sis which originated among the miners 


during the year. 


MINERS’ Purists oN THe Wrr 
WATERSRAND AND THE CONTROL OF 
Arr-LGorne Dust. A. AMavrogordato. 
rT. Inst. Min. I'ng., heb. L926, vol 
70. 
The factors which make a dust 


yhthisis producing are: the presence oj 


I 
A 
free silica (SiO ); the size of the particles 


even when all visible dust has heen 





PHIe 


> 4 
we 


may still be 
dangerous, since particles of 5 microns 


removed the condition 


and less produce the disease; and 


concentration— heavy concentrations 


may produce the disease in two years 


while weaker concentrations may take 


ten years. ‘The effect 1s cumulative 


Dust may produce disablement per se 
or may only pave the way to tubercu- 
losis of the lungs. 
Prevention may be dealt with under 
three headings 
What may 
level in the concentration of air borne 
dust? ‘‘Nobody 1902 


there prevaience of ininers’ 


be regarded as a safe 


knows.” In 
was a 
cent. 
related to a dust concentration of 150 
foot of air. At the 
concentration 


phihisis of about 25 to 30 per 


mg. per cubic 


present time the dust 


has been reduced to 2 mg. per cubie 


J 
1 


foot of air and phthisis is still being 
produced, 


. What 


cerned in the production of dangerous 


factors are chiefly con- 


dust? Drilling appears to be more 
dangerous than blasting, and drilling 
without water and by hand the most 
dangerous. Dead ends — care- 


ful watching on account of the difficulty 


sufficient 
the 


control? 


ventilation. 

hopeful 
Ventila- 
dust 


of obtaining 
What 


methods of 


are most 
dust 
tion, use of water, and use of 
are the three methods con- 
sidered. Air should 
the working place containing not more 
of dust per cubic foot of 
should take place not 


more than once in every twenty-four 


abstractors 
be delivered to 
than ()5 

‘@atena Weed li lf. 
air. lasting 
hours. No person should be employed 
underground for more than forty-eight 
hours in any consecutive seven days. 
fed. 


ised for fifteen 


All machines should be water 


Water blasts should bei 
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minutes in the working place after 
every blasting and the roof and side; 
vie be wetted again before the men 
start work. The working place must 
wet throughout the shift. 
Dust abstractors may either 


air before 


t 
be kept 
clean the 


e it is delivered t LO th S working 


place or be attached to the drilling 
machines. 
Dr. Haldane in discussing the paper 


said that free silica 


nearly pure or 


must be either 
associated with other 
insoluble crystalline minerals in order 


that 1t should produce the disease 
miners’ phthisis. In Kngland shale 
dust has been used for dusting the 


roadways without any ill effects being 
noticed and the death rate for phthisis 
for coal miners. In 
places, especially the Rand, the du st 
is very dangerous; in other places, suc! 

as the Kolar gold fields of india : 
Cripple Creek 


was low some 


und ¢ he 


mines of America, no 
] 


phthisis is found. There appears to 


be present in some silica containing 


1 


j tT > yy? 7 = 1 »t "AIT AN*Se ryas 
dust an antidote which prevents th 
47 


ill etfeets of the silica. Coal dust 


seems to act in this way. 
Yandell Henderson (Yale) said tha! 


experience had confirmed 
the findings of D1 


American 
*. Haldane in England 
and Dr. Mavrogordato in South 
Africa and that he wished to express 
the great debt which everyone inter- 
ested in the welfare of miners owed 
Unfortunately in 
phthisis 1! 


is the particles whose size corresponcs 


to these workers. 


the production of miners’ 


to that of bacteria which are the caus 


tive agents. These particles are s0 
small and so free from weight tha! 


1 


in the air and 
cannot be shot down by jets of water. 


they float indefinitely 


. o,° ] 1x 
Amelioration of the condition probably 


eloping methods of dus‘ 


lies in dey 














a}ystraction similar to those used in the 
it] industry.—T. L. LL. 


sat laArty 
Pay Ge at I ’ 


\irivers’ Putuisis. HK. H. Kettle. 
So. African Med. Rec., Dec. 26, 1925, 

23, p. 200d. 
ruM AND THE GoLp MINER. 


\Wathkins-Pitchford. Hortors, Ltd., 
Johanne sburq. 


rhe author in an interesting semi- 


yf . 


popular address stresses the impor- 
tance of exposure to tuberculous 
infection for those having an occupa- 
tional silica dust risk, such as gold 
miners in South Africa. He holds the 
opinion that the great majority of 
persons with apparently simple silico- 
sis would not have developed their 
silicosis had they not become infected 
by the bacillus of tuberculosis. This 
conclusion that infection by tubercle 
precipitates a previously latent. sili- 
otic condition is one of great im- 
portanee and one at which Dr. Wat- 
ns-Vitchford has been slowly and 
ainiy arriving through many years’ 
erience. {tle points out that in a 
iorately advanced case of pulmo- 
‘uberculosis the patient expecto- 
during twenty-four hours from 

© thousand million to five thousand 
million tubercle bacilli. He therefore 
ds that the elimination, from among 
risk, of all 
erers from tuberculosis is at least 


LAoOse exposed to a silies 


important as the reduction of the 
ca risk to the least possible degree. 
ortunately the incidence of pulmo- 
tuberculosis, although still high 
nong native labor, has fallen from 5.8 
thousand in 1916 to 3.3 per thou- 
‘nd in 1924; while the fall among 
uite miners has been from 2.6 in 
if to 0.9 in 1924. 


{ } 4 


C‘arriers of the 
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tubercle bacillus must be detected, 
isolated, and removed from the mines 
where conditions of spreading infection 
either underground, in the hoists, or, 
for native the 
quarters of the compounds, are numer- 
ous. Aid is asked from the officials 
of the dust sampling department and 
dust inspectors in the mines, by giving 
confidential information about indi- 
viduals suffering with cough, and by 
collecting samples of sputum.—E. L. C. 


abor, 1 sleeping 
labor, in leeping 


STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE, 
No. 2. AN INVESTIGATION CONCERN- 
ING VENTILATION AND THE SANDSTONE 
Dust PRESENT IN THE AIR OF CERTAIN 
SEWER TUNNELS UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION AT NORTH SHORE, AND IN OTHER 
SANDSTONE WorkinGs. C. Badham. 
Rep. Dir.-Gen. Pub. Health, New 
South Wales, for 1924, Section I-C 
Indust. Ilyg., pp. 52-64, 
1926. 

A description is given of work in 


) 


Sydney, 


sandstone tunnels in the construction 
of sewers. Much sandstone dust is 
generated, and estimations by means 
of Owens’ dust counter are given under 
varying conditions. The conclusion is 
arrived at that there is considerable 
risk of silicosis. 


that 


should be used during 


Recommendations are made 


water blast 
and after firing explosives used to 
break up rock, and that the miners 
should not return to work for at least 
an hour after firing. The suggestion 
is put forward that 200 particles of 
dust per cubie centimeter should be 
accepted as the standard not to be ex- 
ceeded where work 1s being carried on. 

The method described for ventilating 
It is by exhaust 


into the 


tunnels is of interest. 
rather than by blowing air 
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workings. The exhaust is created 
by using compressed air on the ejector 
principle, the opening of the exhaust 
pipe being brought as close as is rea- 
sonably possible to the working face. 

This report takes its interest chiefly 
from the details given of dust esti- 
mations..-I. L. C. 


STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL LLYGIENE, 


No. 4. AN INVESTIGATION CONCERN- 
ING THE WorKING CONDITIONS AND 


THE Heauru oF QUARRYMEN IN CER- 
TAIN GOVERNMENT QUARRIES IN 
NoO.W. ©. Badham assisted by C.F. 
Assheton. Rep. Dir.-Gen. Pub. Health, 


New South Wales, for 1924, Section 
[-C', Indust. Hyg., pp. 69-75. Sydney, 
1976. 


The author investigated the clinical 
results, as estimated by radiography, 
dolorite 


of exposure to basalt and 


lusts which contain little, if any, free 


if 
stlica. The men examined were em- 
ployed in crusher houses where the 
exposure to dust was excessive. Out 
of fifteen men examined, only one 
showed signs of fibrosis. Hence the 
conclusion is drawn that danger from 
dust 


of basalt and dolorite is almost 


negligible. Details are given of the 


analyses of the stones, of the type of 
work done. and of the men who were 


submitted to examination.— Ic. L. C. 


HiYGIENE, 
INTO THE 


AMONG 


STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL 


O. oO. INVESTIGATION 
SANDSTONE Dust FHAzaArp 
MINERS. 


VIASONS 


QUARRYMEN AND STONE- 
IN NEW SoutH Wates. C. 
/ radham (INS rate al by ( 7 I, A sshe lon : 
Rep. Dir.-Gen. Pub. TTealth, New 
South Wales, for 19.24, Section [-C 
Indust. HTyq., [)}). 16-S9. 

]. i720). 


) 

Niuid ! 
) 

NYUATNCL, 
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The known high mortality among 
stonemasons, miners, and quarrymen 
exposed to silica dust led to this in- 
vestigation. No definite statistics are 
quoted, but an example is given of 
twenty men of whom at the end of four 
years there were only two survivors 
patients at Waterfall 
where they died. 
of dust examinations by particulate 
counting and by gravimetric sampling. 
teasons are given by the authors why 
they prefer to use Owens’ dust sampler 
rather than any other method in their 


Sanatorium. 
A discussion is given 


A description is pre- 


investigations. 
sented of the activities investigated in 
New South Wales and of the personne!: 
preventive measures are suggested, 
which include efforts to keep the dust 
that sug- 


dust, 2 


within a reasonable limit: 

rested is 200 particles of 
microns or less in diameter, per cubic 
centimeter of air. <A large number of 
dust counts are given in five tables. 
The 


site of a stonemason’s yard should be 


investigators consider that the 


‘ 


carefully chosen so that it can be ope: 


as much as possible to breezes and not 
be placed under the shadow of tail 
buildings. 


The institution of periodic medica 


> — 


examinations, with radiography ol 


men exposed to the riskfrom silica du 
is strongly recommended. ‘The provi- 
sions of the Silicosis Act, it is stated, 
will probably be extended to thes 
workers within a year.—IE. L. ©. 
THe EFFECTS OF THE INHALATIO: 
OF COAL AND STONE DusTS ON TH! 
LuNGs oF Pir Pontses. fF’. Haynes. 
1926, vol. ; 


, , | ; 
Se 


Jour. ITyq., eb 


D4 —-JOS8, 


de 


| 


Stone dusting of roadways 1n ¢0a! 


mines is now in general use in order to 

















minimize risk of explosion. In order 
‘o gain information as to the possibility 
that this dust may create a danger to 
health, specimens from the lungs of 
6 fty-seven pit ponies which died or were 
dest royed after years of work were 
examined. All specimens were not in 
cood preservation when received and a 
eurious statistical method of arriving 
at a “work-dust factor’ 1s used which 
ean hardly be accepted as_ valid. 
Leaving these points on one side, evi- 
dence is presented that dust accumu- 
lated in the lungs of the ponies during 
the first two years of exposure, after 
which elimination and absorption be- 
came equal, but that no pulmonary 
fibrosis resulted. The dust seemed 

accumulate first around the blood 
vessels, second around the bronchi, 
nd third in the deep layers of the 
leura where the deposition was great- 
from which the dust was 
eliminated via the bronchi and the 
inphaties.— i. L. C 


Inicosis: A 
ATURE ARRANGED FOR THE 
THE PHYSICIANS IN THE STATE 

mW York. RFR. S. McBirney. 

V. 1. State Dept. Labor, Bur. Indust. 

Hyg., Special Bull., 1925, pp. 6s. 

The purpose of this résumé is stated 
he foreword as follows: 


RESUME OF THE 


nticipating legislation in the near fu- 
ith a view to affording compensation 
rs in industry suffering from sili- 
‘his bulletin is submitted for the con- 
lence of those physicians in New York 
vho may be interested. 
icosis has been the cause of a number 
aths among certain groups of indus- 
vorkers, and no doubt has been un- 
nized and entered as fibroid phthisis, 
nary tubereulosis and bronchitis. 
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In compiling this resume of the literature 
of silicosis the aim was to make only those 
references from medical literature in detail 
which are likely to be of assistance to the 
general practitioner. 

There seems to be ample evidence that 
as a result of a careful study of silicosis the 
number of cases to be so diagnosed will 
increase, 


This booklet is supplemented by an 
unusually complete and well-prepared 
bibhography. While it has been in- 
tentionally made into the practical 
handbook style, it is too useful to be 
limited to New York or to any other 
single state. Copies can be obtained 
gratis by writing to the Director, 
Bureau of Industrial Hygiene, New 
York State Department of Labor, 124 
East 28th Street, New York City. 


. on 


Sinicosis: Its RELATION TO ‘Tr- 
BERCULOSIS. A. FR. Riddell. Pub. 
Health Jour., Jan., 1926, vol. 17, 
Dp. i-S. 


SILICOSIS IN NEW YORK STATE 
A StupyY OF FIFTEEN CASES OF SILI- 
COSIS FROM THE STANDPOINT OF Com- 
PENSATION. N.Y. State Dept. Labor, 
Bur. Indust. Ifyq. Bull., 19.26, pp. 29. 

This is a brief, well-prepared bul- 
letin of case reports with X-ray plates 


(h) tubereulosis. (¢) 


ol (a) silicosis, 
siderosis. 

In the foreword the author remarks 
that some of the reasons why cases of 
pneumonokoniosis are often over- 
looked in New York State are because 
the physician either ‘‘fails to get an 
adequate history of exposure to dust, 
or because of the fact that he is un- 
familiar with the industries in which 


the several dusts play 


part;” and 
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again because ‘ino X-ray picture has 


been taken.’ 
Judging from the very limited data 
on the prevalence of pneumonokoniosis 
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in the United States, the foregoino 
remarks could be applied with equa! 


force to the rest of the 
P.D. 


country, 
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REMBERG InpustrigEs. J//ey- 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Feb., 


, 


VS. vol. 3. pp. 28-32. 
h of this lecture is devoted to a 
plants and 


The follow- 


regard to hygiene is here of 


of factory 
acturing methods. 


he brush factories, owing to the 
r of anthrax infeetion from the 
nd bristles, most of which are 

|, the law provides for a thor- 


disinfection of all the raw 


roy) } f sy ; — : ry. . 
i pefore it is worked on. ‘This 
pushed by means of a stream 


‘iven under pressure through 


containing the material, 
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UY 


) 


— 
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PAGE 
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a7 rr ere pieeeeheenknk Sue 


RAL 


which must be kept at 
of 103°C. throughout 
The workers in charge of disinfection 
und cloth- 

washing 


a temperature 
the operation. 


are well protected with cap : 


ing and have their own 
facilities. 

The white bristles are not treated as 
above but are boiled for fifteen minutes 


von 
fen, OA 


ina 2 per cent. solution of perman 
nate of potassium contained in wooden 
Vats. 

‘The brush makers are provided with 
washing facilities, 
and towel, 


the 


working hours, on account of the dust. 


adequate warm 


water, soap, lating Is 


forbidden in workrootus during 


In the oleomargarine factories, like- 
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wise, great care is taken in the matter 
of cleanliness. Finely equipped lunch 
and bath rooms are provided; also 


washing and drying rooms for the 
clothing.—A. W.N. 


HeatrnH OF MERCHANT SEAMEN. 
World's Health, June, 1926, pp. 232- 
273. 

This number is devoted to a series 
of semipopular articles dealing with 
merchant seamen contributed by the 
International Labour Office, British 
Ministry of Health, United States 
Pubhe Health Service, League of Red 
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Cross Societies, Fleet Surgeon W, p 
Home, and Dr. H. F. Schaeffer 9; 
France. Although considerable jy). 
provement has taken place in the Jac: 
twenty-five years in the seaman’s Jot 
his life remains far from ideal: at ge. 
his quarters are overcrowded, his sanj- 
tation is bad, his accident rate and 
tuberculosis mortality are high, wile 
in port he lacks opportunities fo» 
healthy leisure and contracts veneres! 
diseases. Only by international agree- 
ment and collaboration can permanent 
betterment be attained.—-fe. L. ©, 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES; OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION 


CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 
(‘EREBRAL HEMORRHAGE, CERE- 
BRAL AFFECTION, OR INDUSTRIAL PoT- 
SONING? A, Hopmann. Zentralbl. f. 
(rewerbehyg., Jan., 1926, N.S. vol. 3, 
pp. 13-14. 
I’very one of the older factory 
physicians has had to ask himself at 
some time, “Is this a case of cerebral 
hemorrhage, cerebral affeetion, or in- 
The symptoms 
A physician 
asily be confronted with this 


dustrial poisoning?”’ 
ean resemble each other. 
may 
question when called on to treat in the 
chemical industry a worker who has 
unconscious with 
Dr. Hopmann, 
who is head physician at the Poltclinic 


suddenly become 


periodic convulsions. 


of the J. G. Dyeworks at Leverkusen, 
describes in detail two cases that had 
In both 
cases the patients were factory work- 


come under his observation. 


ers and were unconscious and in con- 


vulsions when the was 


physician 


‘alled. Also, in both cases the pos- 
sibility of industrial poisoning existed 
and the physician first assumed it so 
to be. In one case subsequent symp- 
toms of partial paralysis gave indica- 
tion of cerebral disturbance. Both 
patients died within two days and 
autopsies revealed the cause as cere- 
bral hemorrhage. 

After an experience of twenty-five 
years in the dye works, Dr. Hopmann 
maintains that, with the exception oi : 
few scattering cases of acute poisoning 
or of bladder trouble, positive cases o! 
chronic poisoning 
never appeared. 
case when an employee has died sud- 


have practically 


l’urther, in every 


denly or after a short illness, and whe! 
the doubtful, he bh 
deemed it advisable to have an autops’ 


cause seemed 


' 
7) 


performed. These have shown Ww! 
out exception pathologic changes 
the blood vessels or in the substan 
of the brain. 

In one departinent of the dye wo! 




















sadmium has been one of the by- 
syoduets since 1909, and since 1921 
sadmium dyes have been manufac- 
-yyed. During this time there has 
been neither a case of acute nor of 
jjyonie poisoning by cadmium es- 
‘ablished. Other factories have had 
like experience. Experiments’ with 
snimals have demonstrated, however, 
‘hat cadmium salts administered per 

produce symptoms of acute or 
chronic poisoning, and that cadmium 
vapors Can cause severe and even fatal 
poisoning. Itis therefore necessary to 
yrotect workers with cadmium against 
‘he dangers of either dust or vapors. 
(‘leanliness and ventilation are es- 
sential. 7s A. W. N. 


CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 

STATISTICAL ASPECTS OF THE PROB- 
LeM OF OrGANIC Heart Disease. UL. 
I, Dublin. N. Y. State Jour. Med., 
925, vol. 25, pp. 986-990. 

PROBLEM OF OrGANIC Heart Dis- 
eASE. U. S. Month. Labor Rev., 
eb., 1926, vol. 22, p. 487. 

“Heart disease in its various forms 
stands first in the order of causes of 
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death.” Mortality rates from this 
disease during the main age period of 
life are for colored workers twice those 
for white workers at the corresponding 
ages. Among industrial policyholders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company the death rates per 109,090 
for organic heart diseases in 1923 were 
113.6 for white males, 122.1 for white 
females, 190.8 for colored males, and 
217.4 for colored females for all ages, 
1 year and over, while between the 
ages of 35 and 44, and 45 and 54, the 
rates were, respectively, for white 
males 86.6 and 253.3, for white females 
70.7 and 184.9, for colored males 
180.3 and 424.6, and for colored 
females 184.7 and 470.4 per 100,099 
of population. 

Dr. Dublin emphasizes the fact 
that the merest beginning only has 
been made in the collection of informa- 
tion on the ineidence of heart disease 
in the community and on its morbid- 
ity. He urges a more systematic and 
complete study of the cases and a more 
general compilation and analysis of 
the records.—B. A. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASISS, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ADMINISTRA- 

(ON OF First Atp TO PERSONS 
PFERING FROM E;XposuRE TO CHEM- 
ALS OR Gases. Issued by _ the 
elical Research Division, Edgewood 
lrsenal, Md. Chem. Warfare, June 
', 1926, val. 12, pp. 10-16. 


~ 


, 
| 


.NDUSTRIAL GASES. ANALYSIS OF 

\CTORY INSPECTION REePoRTs, 
(920-1922: ILI. Internat. Labour Rev., 
April, 1926, vol. 13, pp. 3595-563. 


Austria.—Carbon monoxide poison- 
ing occurred from an_ ineffectively 
ventilated forge flame; from escape of 
town gas in a workshop; from entering 
the gas mainof a blast furnace; from 
an open wood fire; and from vat clean- 
ing in a spirit factory. 

Germany.—Carbon monoxide poison- 
ing is reported from cleaning blast 
furnaces; from sleeping beneath a 
drying oven in an iron foundry; from 
escape of blast furnace gas; from re- 
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ducing zine oxide by the electro- 
metallurgical process, but the exact 
causation of these cases is doubtful; 
from cleaning washers and_ other 
employment in gas works; from waste 
gas purifiers; from leaky gas engines; 
from Cowper regenerators; in a formic 
acid factory; from contaminated air 
in a shaft; from fumes from a glass 
furnace; from work on smelting ovens; 
from entering a slag bunker after a 
fire; from hot slag heaps; from incom- 
plete combustion of high explosives; 
from well sinking; from lime kiln gas; 
from cinders; from 
making carborundum in electric fur- 
naces; from making lighting gas and 
producer gas; from entering a gasom- 
eter; from coffee roasting; in a shell- 
fish drying works; in a cold storage 
plant; from hot metal surfaces; and 
from stove fumes. 


elowing boiler 


Other cases of gas poisoning resulted 
from entering a retort at a tar distilling 
works; from nitrogen in a cold storage 
plant; from phosgene; and from earbon 
bisulphide in rubber factories. 
™ Great Britain-—Carbon monoxide 
caused poisoning at blast furnaces in 
charging cupolas, in repairing cupolas 
or flues, in flue cleaning, and from gas 
leakages; at making producer gas in 
repair work, in cleaning, and in charg- 
ing and stoking; at gas works; at 
factories using coal gas; at cleaning out 
an ash receiver; at lime kilns; and 
from the use of coke fires. 

Cases of carbon dioxide poisoning 
occurred, two in breweries. 

Netherlands. from 
bon monoxide occurred from incom- 
plete combustion in a shipyard, at a 
central heating installation, and at a 
pastry cook’s shop; in lime burning; 
and also from gas escaping from a 


-Poisoning car- 
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syrup tank, at gas works, in an oil gs 
factory, and in a shoe factory. 

Switzerland.-Cases of poisoning |yy 
phosgene and carbon monoxide were 
reported.—E. L. C. 


EFFECTS OF AMMONIA GAS 4yp 
SAFE Limit oF GAS IN THE Arwos- 
PHERE OF WorK Puacers. UU, WS. 
Month. Labor Rev., Jan., 1926, vol. 
22, pp. 182-184. 

This is a compilation of information 
from Bulletin 100 of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and ‘In- 
dustrial Poisoning in the United 
States,’ by Dr. Alice Hamilton. 
M. C. S. 


ARSENIC. ANALYSIS OF Factory 
INSPECTION Reports, 1920-1922: III, 
Internat. Labour Rev., April, 192: 
vol. 13, pp. 349-550. 


) 


Germany.—Polisoning by arseniuret- 
ted hydrogen occurred from using 
arsenious acid indoors for blackening 
pieces of brass; from placing iron and 
bins into a mordant com- 
posed of 1 per cent. of arsenic, 2 p 
cent. of hydrochloric acid, and eq 
parts of water and iron sulphate, and 
then plunging a stick of zine into the 
mordant in order to cover the bins wit) 
a deposit of arsenic; from precipitating 
copper from solution by means of 
scrap iron covered with zine; from 
reducing a nitrous compound by 
powdered zine in an alkaline solution; 
and from pouring sulphuric acid into © 
zinc bucket. Paris green in paints 
caused cases of sickness and also 0! 
local dermatitis. Arsenic poisoning 
also resulted from making sodium 
arsenate by roasting a mixture of soda 
and arsenious acid in open furnaces. 

Great  Britain——Arsenical dust 


brass ash 


— 


’ 


— 


Dec., 

















saused poisoning in making sheep dip; 
, repairing the stack of a tin calcining 
ee: and in cleaning flues of a 


‘ 


viakel and eobalt refinery. ‘Toxic 
-aundice due to arseniuretted hydrogen 


seurred in a zine sulphate factory.— 


4 


li. U. 


Curome. ANALYSIS OF Factory 
'vsppcTiIoN Reports, 1920-1922: IIT. 


i 


rnternat. Labour Rev., April, 19.26, 
13, pp. 451-355. 
Austria-—Tannery workers devel- 


yyed uleers on the right foot and 
lammation of the right hand. 
Germany.—Skin lesions oecurred on 
vorkers in several alkaline chromate 
‘actories, with ulcers on exposed parts, 
eezema, and eye irritation. ‘The work- 
’s were exposed to dust and generally 


had perforation of the nasal septum. 
>) nil Lr 


‘hrome lye and potassium bichromate. 


troubles originated from 


[In one group of 210 workers, the sep- 


tum was perforated in about 13 per 


9 
-) 
the nose with dilute 


ne. ‘ee vabbing 


, 
luminium acetate, and then covering 
ith zine olntment and balsam of Peru 
said to prevent perforation. Skin 
roubles were reported from chrome 
inning; from using chromates in fur 


] ’ ir ° ne ] | 
‘yelng; trom photo-engraving; 


o* 


ee 7°43 . . 
chromolithography; from the 


from 
use of 
vichromates and nitric acid to dye 
combs; in a ferrochrome factory, and 
n a paint factory. 

fy brita Mn, 


-During the three 


rs reviewed, 197 eases of chrome 
ration were reported, of which 100 

‘urred in bichromate manufacture, 
in dyeing and finishing, and 32 in 
of sodium or potassium bichro- 
te. © 


nulacture than in the use of 


ases occur much earlier in the 
chro- 
S, about 50 per cent. of the cases 
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as against almost 25 per cent. occurring 
in the first twelve months of employ- 
ment. The greater the taken 
through medical supervision and by 
minimizing risk, the fewer and less 
serious the 
Netherlands.—A ease of eczema origi- 
nated in photo-engraving from cover- 
ing glass plates with chromated gelatin 
containing 10 per cent. of potassium 
bichromate.—E. L. C. 


Cure 


were Cases. 


RECENT OBSERVATIONS CONCERN- 
ING INDUSTRIAL INJURIES BY HypRO- 
CARBONS. Florct. Zentralbl. f. Gewer- 
behyg., Jan., 1926, NS. pp. 
7-10. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
while acetylene is generally regarded 


vol. 3. 


as comparatively harmless, yet impuri- 
ties may be present in the form of 


he highly 


hydrogen sulphide or of t 
poisonous phosphoretted hydrogen gas. 
These impurities in the form of organic 
combinations of sulphur or phosphorus 
are contained in the ealeium carbide 
The 
number of acetylene poison- 


from which acetylene is derived. 
greatest 
ings are due to the presence of phos- 
phoretted hydrogen. This gas, unlike 
arsenic hydride, causes no perceptible 
injuries or alterations to the blood. 
It operates chiefly as injurious and 
The 


symptoms are general prostration and 


paralyzing to the nerve centers. 


weakness, disturbanee9 of 


muscular 
breathing then 
and The 


attack is often rapid and 


and heart funetions, 


cramps unconsciousness. 
COUTsSe of 


fatal. A 


poisoning is deseribed in 


specific case of acetylene 
detail. 
The typical skin disease known as 
“chloracne”’ is probably traceable to 
chlorinated 


usually found among people employed 


hydrocarbons. It IS 
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in handling chlorine in some form, 
presupposing the goods to have come 
in contact with tar in some form, 
whereby the formation is possible of 
volatile chlorinated tar products. Pure 
chlorine will not cause acne. <A group 
twenty-one 
workers is deseribed in detail. 


of cases consisting of 

enzine causes toxic manifestations 
similar to those produced by benzol, 
though the injuries are usually less 
severe and persistent. Owing to the 


extended use of benzine, cases. of 


polsoning—acute, chronic, and even 
fatal sen- 


zine, like benzol, belongs to the true 


occur rather frequently. 


nerve poisons, and has no detectable 
action on the blood. It often remains 
for some time unabsorbed in the stom- 
ach, henee flushing of the stomach is 
should be continued 


By experimenting 


indicated and 
for a long period. 
with animals it has been learned that 
in eases of quick absorption extended 
necrotic and inflammatory processes 
the This is 
probably due to the fact that the 
through the 
Detailed deseription is given 


take place in lungs. 


henzine is eliminated 
lungs. 
of two cases of benzine poisoning, one 
fatal. ‘Two fatal 
poisoning are also 
deseribed in detail, together with the 
results of the postmortem examina- 
cited 
of the beneficial results of working with 


of which proved 


eases of benzol 


tions. Curious instances are 
benzol on the part ofa group of women 
A distinctly favor- 


have 


during the war. 
able 
exerted on the entire organism, re- 


stimulus seems to been 


sulting in a conspicuous state of good 
health and inerease in bodily weight, 


in spite of dificult nutrition. This 


experience is in striking contrast to the 
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condition of other workers in the sanyo 
factory, though not employed in tho 
benzol room.—A. W. N. 


Mercury. ANALYSIS OF Factory 
INSPECTION Reports, 1920-1922: [I]. 
Internat. Labour Rev., April, 1926. 
vol. 13, pp. 541-546. 

Austria.—Serious gingivitis and logs 
of teeth oecurred among rabbit haiy 
cutters working in a cellar round 4 
stove. Poisoning was also reported 
in a large hat factory. A useful list 
of instructions for controlling the use 
of mercury solution on rabbit skins. 
issued in 1921, is given in detail. Risk 
is also reported while making in- 
candescent lamps from glass mercury 
pumps, and from fulminate of mer- 
cury in the manufacture of detonating 
caps. 

Belgium.—During medical inspec- 
tions in the rabbit hair cutting in- 
dustry out of 1,589 men examined 
7.9 per cent. were found with clear 
symptoms of poisoning, and out oi 
5,802 women examined, 4.7 per cent. 

France.—Only four cases were noti- 
fied in 1921-——from a rabbit hair fac- 
tory in Paris—and seven in 1922. 
Cases of mercurialism 
came under notice in Schleswig due 
to repairing electric meters, and in the 
states of Baden and Hesse and in 
Berlin from making and repairing 
current rectifiers. Others occurred 
among thermometer makers. One 
case resulted from preparing corrosive 
sublimate solution for impregnating 
wood; while signs of absorption were 
found carrotters of rabbit 
hair. 

Great Britain.—The amount of mer- 
cury found in the air of a clean ther- 


Germany. 


among 
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mometer factory allowed a worker to 
‘nhale 18.5 grains in a year; cases of 
mereurialism occurred in this industry 
and also from testing electric meters, 
making corrosive sublimate, cleaning 
electrodes, and making wireless ap- 
paratus. 

Netherlands. A ease occurred in 
making metallie filament lamps and 10 
me. of mereury were found in 3 liters 
of urine. 

Switzerland.—A case was reported 
due to mereury vapor released in 
tempering saw blades, and another in 


I 


an aleohol factory. —K. L. C. 


PHOSPHORUS. ANALYSIS OF I*ac- 
rory INSPECTION Reports, 1920-1922: 
III. Internat. Labour Rev., April, 
1928, vol. 13, pp. 559-551. 

Austria.—A ease of necrosis of the 
jaw with kidney and liver trouble 
occurred in a factory where only red 
phosphorus was used. 

(rermany.—Three cases of necrosis 
were reported from one phosphorus 
factory. 


(rreat Britain. — dipper using phos- 
phorus sesquisulphide developed ulcers 
on the tongue and gums whieh rapidly 


cleared up under treatment.—E. L. C. 


Zinc. ANALYSIS OF Factory In- 
SPECTION Reports, 1920-1922: III. 
internat. Labour Rev., April, 19.26, vol. 
| ), pp). i) Aa 49. 

‘ aS, ‘ ea ’ 

Lustria.—A ease or so of. brass- 
founde 1? omiiaA "OR Tay ‘tad pagel raayr 

uders ague Was reported eacna year, 

ee ae ° ,; 
suaily In metal foundries, but in one 
case trom soldering galvanized iron, 
nd 1} Vrrve } ’ — > L-} = 
nh another trom meking zine 
chitectural ornaments. 
rmany.—Cases of zine ague oe- 


} +> an , . . 
cured from soldering galvanized 


utensils, from using a blowtorch on 
galvanized steel ship plates, and in 
reducing zine oxide by electrolysis. 
Similar symptoms in a eopper rolling 
mill, asertbed to fine copper dust. led 
to the deduction that all heavy metals 
under certain conditions can cause 
“Drassfounders’’’ ague. 

Crreat britain. —Cases oecurred while 
cutting galvanized plates from light 
cratt by use of the oxyacetylene flame. 
Amounts of zine were found in the 
alr which represented a daily dose 
per worker equivalent to from 12 to 25 


c 


mg. of zine. 


Netherlands. —Cases came under 
notice in this country, one of which was 
due to using an oxyacetylene flame in 
soldering copper. Attacks in brass 
smelting varied in severity with the 
amount of zine in the product; in only 
one ease was zine detected in the 


urine.—kK. L. C. 


Various METraus. ANALYSIS OF IAc- 
TORY INSPECTION Revorts, 1920-1922: 
[L1. [ nt: rae, , our Re Ve A pril, L926, 
vol. 13, p. 5505. 


‘| wo eases Of neurosis aseribed to 


manganese dioxide were notified in 


Thuringia, and tio cases of anthimony 


poisoning from Hamburg.—k. L. C. 


OCCUPATIONAL UISEASE OCCURRING 
IN A BUFFER WORKING ON BRITANNIA 
METAL. (", S, Month. Labor Rev., 
Jan... 1926, vol. 22, np. 184-185. 

The material presented here, frova 
Kober and Hayhurst’s ‘Industrial 
Health” and W. Cilman ‘Thompson’s 
“The Oecunational Diseases,” relates 
to the ceneral elects of fatizue and 
to the effects of antimony which con- 


stitutes Sito 10 ner cent. of Britannia 
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metal and seems to be the dangerous 
constituent. The information was 
compiled in answer to an inquiry 
regarding a case of neuritis which was 


GCCUPATIONAL APFECTIONS OF 


OccUPATIONAL DEAFNESS. D. Ran- 
ken. Jour. State Med., June, 1926, 
vol. 34, pp. 318-322. 

Noise is the greatest originator of 
The pitch of 
whether the 
for low, 


occupational deafness. 


sound determines 


1 
The 


most marked 


deafness is 
reedium, or high notes, due to wearing 
out of the portion of the cochlea 
eonecerned. Deafness may also result 
from rupture of the drum, through 
gunfire and 


explosions or pressure; 


rapid 


An\ oceunational 


neropline descents are Instances. 
influences which 
exuse diseases of the nasopharynx, 
such as dusts and noxious gases, may 


eouse deafness by involving the eusta- 


ehian tube. Prevention is to be 
sought from minimizing noises, pro- 


teeting the ear drum, medical selection 

ant periodic examination, and from 

shortening shifts at noisy work. 

KE. L. C. 

TREATMENT OF Lime BuRNS 

CorRNEA BY 10 PER CENT. 
MMONIUM TARTRATE. JL, 


THE 
OF THE 
NEUTRAL 


Wolf. Brit. Jour. Ophth., April, 19.26, 
rol. 10, pp. 196-197. 
Lime Burns OF THE Eyre. Lancet, 


f 
12]? 


~ we 


Tune 19, 1926, vol. 1, p. 
Attention 


method oft 


eornes| opnelties resulting from de- 


is drawn to a suceessful 
treatment for removing 
position of particles of ealeiurm car- 
hbonate [| consists i) daly Inrignt- 
fifteen 


with a solution of 10 per eent. 


for a period of minutes 


neutral! 


f. Gewerbehyg., Jan., 1926, N.S. 
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believed to have been caused by thy 
fatigue of buffing complicated possib|y 
by the effects of Britannia meta]. 


M. C. S. 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSpPs 


ammonium tartrate. The — ealeiuy 
carbonate is converted into ealeiny 
tartrate, which 1s slowly washed away. 
when the opacity is removed.—E. LC. 


Kye IRRIvTATIONS OF SPINNERS [v 
ARTIFICIAL SILK Facrorigs. <A Cov- 


TRIBUTION TO HYDROGEN Suupuipr 
POISONING. Rodenacker. Zentralh]. 


cD? 


3, pp. 20-28. 
Among the spinners working with 
the 


silk factories, there appears at times a 


substances in artificial 


Viscous 
troublesome and painful inflammation 
of the conjunctiva. In newly esta}- 
lished factories many such cases a 


o} 


served, but as the inflammation 
often disappears in a short time they 
are more or less forgotten by the phy- 
sician. Now and again the questionas 
to the cause comes up for discussion. 
These cases have been variously at- 
tributed to hydrogen sulphide and 
organic sulphur combinations, to sul- 


phurous acids, to hydrogen sulphide 
In combination with arsenie combina- 
tions and chlorine, but most Germ 
investigators now have agreed th 
hydrogen sulphide alone is the cau 

Dr. Rodenacker considers this e*- 
planation plainly confirmed by chem- 
ical reactions for which he present 


series of formulae. Experiments : 





44 —— a F ‘ riya4 he u om02 997711 
teStLS made ahout phe Spl ae 


,* » if ' 
machines and equipment further \ 
this belief. Careful experiments \ 


hydrogen sulphide on animals 


Lec . l - 














human beings have shown an increase 
of lacrimal, nasal, and salivary secre- 
sons. Dr. Rodenacker considers the 
jisturbance something more than a 
simple irritation of the mucous mem- 
brane, and the effect of the gas as not 
merely local but extending to the 
entire organism. 

An instance is cited when seventy- 
nine patients suffering from conjunc- 
tival inflammation were under treat- 
ment. They complained of darting 
pains in the eyes, a feeling of sand, 
photophobia, tears, halo and rings 
around lights. The eyes were red, 
the lids swollen, the follicle velvet- 
like and conspicuous; lacrimal and 
nasal secretions were increased and 
the voice was husky. After one or 
two days’ treatment, consisting of 
hot poultices of borie solution, the 
irritation was entirely relieved without 
any injurious after effects. The use 
of cocaine, often recommended, was 
avoided. Susceptibility to hydrogen 
sulphide was found to be variable, 
though within narrow limits, in differ- 
ent individuals. 

Among the seventy-nine patients, 
two cases of defective refraction were 
found. The hypermetropie or the 
astigmatic eye is more vulnerable to 
outside injury than the emmetropic 
eye. 

Another interesting instance is cited 
of twenty-nine workers in a gold leaf 
cutting room. Here the cause of the 
inflammation was found to be purely 
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mechanical—namely, minute particles 
of paper and gold leaf in the dust, 
producing refraction anomaly. 

From experience with patients and 
experiments on animals, it is declared 
that the sensitiveness produced by 
hydrogen sulphide does not decrease 
by becoming habitual. On_ the 
contrary, 1t steadily increases. Sus- 
ceptible workers leave the factory and 
the gradual disappearance of the 
ailment is due to the elimination of the 
susceptible. No correlation between 
the poison and the organism could be 
recognized. Hydrogen sulphide can- 
not be a nerve poison, notwithstanding 
the fact it may cause convulsions. 
These are the result of inner suffoca- 
tion due to the replacement by sulphur 
combinations of iron combinations in 
the cells, whereby vesicular respiration 
is apoplectically extinguished. Hy- 
drogen sulphide acts after the man- 
ner of cyanides. 

In one case, prompt relief was given 
the patient by the intravenous ad- 
ministration of colloidal iron, the in- 
jection regenerating the locally 
poisoned vesicular breathing ferment. 
Similar results were obtained in ex- 
periments on animals. The injury 
to the mucous membrane by the gas 
is a local arrest of oxidation, not a 
simple irritation. 

Experiments have verified the well- 
grounded theory of the catalytic im- 
portance of iron in vesicular respira- 
tion.—A. W. N. 


YECURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


_COKE-OVEN ACCIDENTS IN THE 
UniTep StrarTEs DURING THE CALEN- 
DAR YEAR 1924. W. W. 


Adams. 


U. S. Bur. Mines, Tech. Paper 388, 
) 
1925, pp. 38. 
Accidents to persons engaged in 
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the manufacture of coke during 1924 
resulted in a lower death rate and a 
lower injury rate than in any other 
vear on record. The death rate was 
1.16 per thousand men employed 
(full time or 3800-day workers) and 
the injury rate was 79.54. Next to 
1924, the lowest accident rates were 
those for 1915, both the beehive and 
by-product coking plants sharing the 
reduction in rates. 

In 1924, reports showed that 20,451 
men were employed, averaging 303 
workdays per man; accidents were 
responsible for twenty-four deaths and 
1.645 injuries, each injury causing 
disability beyond the remainder of the 
day or shift on which the accident 
occurred. As compared with 1923, 
the number of employees in 1924 was 
l4 per cent. less; the average work- 
days per man, 6 per cent. less; and the 
number of deaths 21 less and of non- 
fatal injuries 948 less than in 1923. 

Pennsylvania employed more men 
at coke ovens during 1924 than any 
other state, 6.819: Ohio ranked second, 
with 2,099; other states employing 
1,000 were Indiana, Ala- 
bama, Illinois, and Michigan. 


more than 


Loss of time from all fatal and non- 
fatal aecidents at coke ovens in 1924 
is estimated at about 3 per cent. of 
the total number of man shifts worked 
during the year. 

Since 1915 the Bureau has classified 
injuries as: (1) fatal; (2) permanent 
total disability; (3) permanent partial 
disability; (4) temporary disability: 
(a) lasting more than fourteen days, 
(b) lasting more than the remainder 
of the shift but not exceeding fourteen 
days. During the eight years 1917 to 
1924, 30,118 accidents at coke ovens 
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have been reported to the Bureay, 
as follows: fatal, 1.22 per cent.; por. 
manent total disability, 0.05 per cent.. 
permanent partial disability, 1.69 per 
cent.; and temporary disability lasting 
more than fourteen days, 16.52 per 
cent., lasting from one to fourteen 
days, inclusive, 80.52 per cent. More 
than 62,000,000 shifts were worked 
by all coke oven employees during 
this period; the average accident rate 
was 1.77 killed and 143.68 injured perp 
thousand 300-day workers. 

The main causes of nonfatal injuries 
at coke ovens during 1924 were: falls 
of persons; burns, falling objects; cars, 
lorries, and motors; and hand tools, 
in the order given. Haulage equip- 
ment, coke drawing machines, and 
falling objects the 
fatality rates. Tables are given show- 
ing comparative data for fatalities 
and injuries at beehive and at by- 
product by eauses and by 
states; for all coke ovens by states; 
for widows and orphans caused by 
fatal accidents by states; ete. 

A comparison of accident hazards at 
large coking plants with those at 
smaller ones in 1924 shows that the 
injury rates for beehive ovens were 
highest at plants employing 100 or 
more men each, although the lowest 
rate for small plants employing one 
to twenty-four men was due proba!ly 


caused highest 


ovens, 


as much to incomplete records of 
minor injuries as to simpler and there- 
fore less hazardous working conditions. 
For by-product ovens the highest rates 
were for groups employing one t0 
forty-nine men, and the lowest injury 
rates were for plants employing VU 
or more men each. | 
Comparative frequency and severly 























accident rates are given in a table for 
various industries (mineral, wood- 
working, petroleum refining, manu- 
facture of paper and pulp, ete.). By 
‘ar the highest rates occur in metal 
mines (underground and shaft only 
siven), those for coke ovens (by-prod- 
yet and beehive) coming well under 
the highest.—B. A. 


Misuse OF FLAME SAFETY LAMpPs 
anp DaNnGERS OF Mrxep Liauts. 
L. C. Ilsley. U. S. Bur. Mines, 
Miners’ Circ. 29, 1925, pp. 12. 

Tests made at the Pittsburgh Ex- 
periment Station of the United States 
Bureau of Mines have shown the 
following with regard to the _ best 
type of safety lamp: “A single-gauze 
lamp without a bonnet is safe only in 
slow-moving air currents; a small-size 
lamp is not as safe as one of standard 
size; and a lamp without a bonnet is 
not as safe as one with a bonnet. 
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The bureau believes that lamps with 
internal relighters and magnetic locks 
are the safest; in fact, it has not ap- 
proved and probably will not ap- 
prove a key-locked lamp.” 

Instances are given of accidents that 
have happened because the flame 
safety lamps have been misused or 
used when not in good condition, or 
have been used in the same mine at the 
same time with open lights. Safety 
suggestions are made, and precautions 
given for the fire boss, for the foreman, 
and for the mine operator. 

Finally, it is urged that all coal 
mining states ‘have adequate laws 
covering the use of flame safety lamps. 
Kach State inspector should satisfy 
himself as to the safety of the lamps 
being used. The States should re- 
quire the best known safety practices 
for handling flame safety lamps, and 
should strictly enforce these regula- 
tions.’’-—B. A. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


Toe TREATMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 


SURGICAL AccIDENTs. FF. P. Fouche. 
Med. Jour. So. Africa, April, 1926, 


\oy Wa. 
jij oY 240, 


Che author presents a useful essay 
of some length to illustrate that res- 
‘oration of funetion should be the aim 
every surgeon. Pott’s fracture is 
sed as an example of immediate treat- 
ent, period of rest, and functional 
estoration. Stereoscopic radiography 
ecessary to insure anatomic align- 

nt. Tree joint movement must be 
Pressure on ligaments from 
‘sion must be relieved. Fracture of 
Pieral nerves must be looked for 


and remedied. Muscles must be de- 
veloped and reeducated. Prolonged 
and unnecessary rest lowers a patient’s 
morale. The whole case should be 
earried through by one team of work- 
ers. Consideration is given to the 
use of electricity, hydrotherapy, and 
massage, particularly for compound 
fractures and suppurating wounds. 
Occupational therapy is also recom- 
mended. The establishment of special 
departments for industrial accidents 
with their own staff and technical 
equipment is strongly advocated. 


KE. L. C. 
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INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


On INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE AND ITS 
Errects ON HuMAN AcTIVITY IN IN- 
pustry. D. R. Wilson. Jour. State 
Med., June, 1926, vol. 34, pp. 343-849. 

A short summary is given of some 
of the activities of the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board by its sec- 
retary, Mr. D. R. Wilson. He 
shows, by example, how output is 
affected by human influences; thus in 
weaving where humidity and warmth 
benefit the process, but are disad- 
rantageous physiologically, output be- 
gins to fall at a wet bulb temperature 
of 73° to 75°F., which is below the 


optimum for thread breakages, byt 
above that for human activity; in jj- 
lumination, artificial light always 
lowers output as compared with day- 
light; and with regard to temperature. 
warm air may lower output as much 
as 30 per cent. as compared with cool 
air. Rest pauses, again, judiciously 
interpolated, improve production. At 
every step economic advantage is 
found to result from attention paid to 
the workers’ physiology and_ psy- 
chology; and industrial prosperity to 
be interlocked with human 
clency.—E. L. C. 


efh- 


HEAT, COLD, AND HUMIDITY 


MPFECTIVE [TEMPERATURE FOR PER- 
SONS LiGHTLY CLOTHED AND WorK- 
ING IN Stitt Arr. F. C. Houghten, 
W. W. Teague, and W. KE. Miller. 
Jour. Am. Soc. Heating and Ventil. 
E’ng., June, 1926, vol. 32, pp. 473-478. 

This report deals with the develop- 
ment of a third seale of effective tem- 
perature, that for men at work and 
lightly clothed. The other two scales 
appeared previously in publications 
of the Society which have been ab- 
stracted in THis JOURNAL (1923-1924, 
vol. 5, p. 69; 1924, vol. 6, p. 100; 
1925, vol. 7, p. 144). This new scale 
shows the relation between the tem- 
perature and humidity of the air and 
the warmth of the body when the 
latter is lightly clothed and perform- 
ing muscular work at the rate of 
90,000 feet per hour. It is applicable 
to industries, especially to the mining 
industry. ‘The effect of air movement 
is yet to be determined. 


Taking the effective temperature 
scale for men at rest and stripped to 
the waist as the base line, it appears 
that men at work are slightly more 
sensitive to temperature and 
sensitive to humidity than are men 
at rest. This is contrary to what 
might be expected. In the opinion 
of the reviewer, it is possible that this 
slight difference is due to the additional 
work shirt worn in the work exper! 
ments. Ordinary clothing renders one 
much more sensitive to temperature 
than to humidity. For instance, while 
in ordinary room temperatures, dry 
and wet bulb temperature are of equal 
thermal importance to men at rest and 
stripped to the waist, 1° of dry bulb 
is equivalent to 2° of wet bulb for 
men normally clothed. For men a 
work and lightly clothed, 1° dry 
bulb is equivalent to £° wet bulb. 
The difference of 1° 
attributed to the 


less 


may easily be 
additional shut 


* £: &. 
Dec., 1929 











worn in the work experiments.— 
C. FP. F. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE RESPONSE 
oy Human Berrtnes To ESTABLISHED 
kK, rA~THERMOMETER STANDARDS, WITH 
SppclAL REFERENCE TO THEIR ABILITY 
ro Do Work UNDER DIFFERENT 
THermic ConpiTions. Part I. THE 
Skrw TEMPERATURE AND [FEELINGS 
op THE Suspsects AT DIFFERENT 
KaTA-THERMOMETER VALUES.  B. 
Heymann and A. Korff-Petersen. 
Abstr. from Ztschr. f. Hyg., 1926, 
vol. 105, pp. 490-482, in Miinchen. 
med. Wehnschr., Jan. 22, 1926, vol. 
3, p. 167; and in Zentralbl. f. d. ges. 
Hyg., April 10, 1926, vol. 12, p. 
550, 

These German observations pre- 
sent further evidence on the limitations 
of the kata-thermometer as an index 
of the warmth of the body. They 
show that, in still air and with average 
humidity, the forehead surface tem- 
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peratures of different individuals are 
about the same and follow the indica- 
tions of the dry kata-thermometer 
fairly closely. In moving air, how- 
ever, the forehead temperatures of 
different persons vary considerably 
and bear no definite relation to the dry 
kata. Within the limits of the ex- 
periments, the wet kata indications 
show scarcely any relation to forehea 
temperature. 

In the opinion of the authors, there 
is no reliable data on the cooling power 
of the kata in different combinations 
of temperature, humidity, and = air 
movement. (In the United States 
the kata-thermometer is not, as a rule, 
used as an index of the warmth of the 
body, but only as an anemometer for 
low air velocities. ‘The effective tem- 
perature index developed by the 
Research Laboratory of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers has replaced the kata- 
thermometer for such use.)-—C. P. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMI- 
NATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


\[EASURING THE SMOKE POLLUTION 
or Ciry Air. J.S. Owens. Analyst, 
Jan., 1926, vol. 51, pp. 2-18. 

~The methods hitherto adopted 
have been very numerous, but we may 
divide them into two groups:—(1) 
Those aiming at measuring the deposit 
of impurity from the air; (2) Those 
which deal with the impurity while 
suspended in the air.’”’ The author 
then reviews the most important 
nethods which may be employed in 
making these measurements. Follow- 
ing this brief review he describes the 
three methods in use today by the 


Advisory Committee (British) on At- 
mospherie Pollution: (1) the deposit 
gage, (2) the automatic filter or re- 
eorder, (3) the dust counter (Owens’). 

Although there is nothing in this 
paper that Dr. Owens and his asso- 
ciates have not already described in the 
annual reports of the Advisory (om- 
mittee, it should be of especial interest 
to American readers as a plain state- 


ment of routine analyses and measure- 
ments which are being made daily in 
the British Isles—measurements which 
we need today even more than the 
British.—P. D. 
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lhaAN VENTILATION IN A HuMID 
WEAVING SHED. AN EXPERIMENT 
Mapbr FOR THE DEPARTMENTAL Com- 
MITTEE ON UHumipiry IN Corron 
Weavina. S. Wyatt, J. A. Fraser, 
and i’. G. L. Stock. Indust. Fatique 
Res. Board, Rep. No. 37, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1926. 

Mlectrically driven gyrating fans 
were installed in a weaving shed. ‘The 
effect upon cooling power of the air 
was measured; at the same time thread 
breakages and output of cloth were 
noted. Details are given of air veloc- 
ity, temperature, and relative humid- 
ity prevailing at the time of the ob- 
servations. ‘The results indicated that 
the air movement created by the fans 
aided weaving efficiency; the workers 


pp. dl. 


were as efficient at high temperature 
and humidity with air movement as 
they were at lower temperature and 
humidity without it. The air move- 
ment had no significant effect on warp 
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breakages. The highest output wag 
obtained at temperatures from 72.5°p. 
to 75°F. with a relative humidity of 
7) to 80 per cent. The fans used 
increased air movement from 46 to 
147 feet per minute. Without fans 
the minimum standard cooling power 
for sedentary work was not obtained. 
With fans this standard was obtained 
at temperatures below 77.5°F. 

This investigation is only intended 
to demonstrate to the cotton industry 
the value of fans, so that engineers can 
proceed further with the idea. Thus, 
under certain circumstances larger fans 
than the simall ones used might be 
found more suitable. The suggestions 
put forward are a practical effort to 
solve an old problem of bodily dis- 
comfort under atmospheric conditions 
The 


report contains illustrations and dia- 


especially suitable for weaving. 


grams.—li. L. C. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: WORiy- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE: 


New Bririsn CONSOLIDATING TAc- 
TORY BILL. 
The introduction of the new fac- 


tories Bill before Parliament marks a 
industrial 
It belongs to that group of 


stage in the progress of 
medicine. 
legislation which, without going ahead 
of good practice, embodies in enact- 
ments what has been gained. It is 
essentially «a consolidating measure 
and brings together into one code 
scattered over 


thirteen Acts and many Orders and 


What is at present 


Regulations, all of which have been 
placed on the statute book since 1901, 
the date of the last consolidating Act. 
But it also contains new matter and 


Wipes out several out-of-date anom- 
alies; it proposes a forty-eight-hour 
week for protected persons; it abolishes 
the distinetion between factories and 
workshops, and a factory becomes a 
place where anyone is employed in 
manual labor for purposes of gain in 
making, altering, repairing, demolish- 
ing, or adapting for sale any article. 
Similarly any distinction between tex- 
tile and nontextile factories disappears. 
The expression ‘factory’ is further 
defined to inelude certain specilic 
industries, such as the generation 0! 
electricity, dry docks, laundries, loco- 
motive works, and letterpress print- 


Certain provisions are made to 


ing, 























apply to work on ships in harbor or 
ae ‘dock, and others to building 
operations; both of these extensions 
are of considerable importance. 
Certain things, previously called 
under Welfare Orders, are now in 


the body of the Bill, such as supplying 
drinking water, seats for female work- 
ys, first aid and ambulance equip- 
ment: while the power to make 
Welfare Orders is continued and elabo- 
rated. Enforcement of a reasonable 

andard of sanitary conditions which, 
-«) far as workshops are concerned, 
hus been administered by local sani- 
tary authorities, is now logically trans- 
ferred to 
controversy may arise here before the 
Interest must also 


factory inspectors; but 
Bill is passed. 
ttach to abolition of the post of 
certifying surgeon, the duties of 
vneh—now considerably — strength- 
ened—are vested in ‘‘appointed doc- 
tors’ who are to be medical practi- 
tioners acting for individual factories 


or groups of factories. As this scheme 
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should permit firms to have a say in 
choosing their doctor, it should be of 
great value in opening the door to the 
development of a factory medical 
service on a surer foundation than has 
existed hitherto. Power is also taken 
to transfer the duties to county 
councils, but doubt may be expressed 
as to whether it will be used, or, if 
used, found successful. 

mly those familiar with present 
factory legislation will appreciate to 
the full how the Dill proposes to extend 
and strengthen present enactments 
as called for in the light of experi- 
ence, and to simplify administration. 
There are many points on which differ- 
ence of opinion will arise when the Bull 
comes up for discussion; but there can 
be little doubt that 
passed, it will be a powerful instru- 


, When finally 
ment for raising the general standard 
of industrial conditions, and so make 
for better managed and more efficient 


factories.—E. L. C., 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


\TTEMPT TO PROVIDE A STAND- 
‘RD Deatru-RATE FoR Britisu MeEr- 
CHANT SEAMEN. W. F’. Home. Lan- 

!, April 17, 1926, vol. [, pp. 828-850; 
April 24, 1926, pp. S877-S79. 

MERCHANT SeamMeN. Lancel, April 

L926, p. 871. 

An effort is made in these two ar- 
ticles, to which attention is directed 
in an editorial note, to present the 
nortality occurring among the mer- 
cantile marine. But apart from the 
fact that however the subject 1s ap- 
_ iched the death rate is unusually 
‘igh 


, no satisfactory estimate can be 


arrived at. 


One estimate is published 


by the Registrar-General based on 
(9) the census of seamen, and (bd) 
deaths which oeceurred among that 
population, but the Registrar-Gencral 
has no knowledge of, and therefore 
does not include, deaths among seamen 
occurring abroad. Another estimate 
is made by the Board of Trade wiiich, 
however, 1s concerned only with deaths 
of seamen while on ships’ articles or 
in a foreign port; thus a seaman’s 
death from accident ¢ 
in hospital at Port Said would be 


r from phthisis 


included. while a death from accident 


or phthisis after discharge at home 
would not; but it would be included 
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by the Registrar-General. As a result 
of such incomplete information, there 
are presented such anomalies as: 


Causes of Death of British Merchant Seamen 
about 1901 


Registrar-Generai Board of Trade 


No. % No. “6 
Diseases....1,678 80.5 555 34 
Aleohol..... 27 1.3 120 7 
Accidents... 379 18.2 978 59 


Even the populations at risk differ in 
total and in age distribution, thus the 
Registrar-General’s population of sea- 
men in 1901 was 97,065, while that of 
the Board of ‘Trade 117,558. 
At that time the death rate according 
to the Board of Trade was 13.7, but 
according to the Registrar-General 
it was 21.5. 
During the last 


Was 


twenty-five years 
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the lot of the seaman has improved: 
the passing of the sailing vessel has 
greatly lessened his accident risks 
and the change from coal to fuel, now 
in progress, is lightening the physica] 
labor and exposure to heat of the stoke- 
hole. Something has also been done 
to improve food, cooking, and accom- 
modation. Dr. Home, after criticiz- 
ing, next essays a rough estimate of 
his own of the mortality for seamen 
in 1921 and arrives at a figure of 11,7 
per thousand in contrast with 6.4 fora 
similar population ashore, and with 
4.3 for the Army, 3.6 for the Navy, 
and 4.7 for the Air Force. ‘The data 
on which he works are given in detail, 
and certainly justify the claim that the 
vocation of merchant seaman is far 
from healthy.—E. L. C. 


J... 
Dec 1920 
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SUBJECT INDEX TO VOLUME VIII 


This is a subject index to all the reading matter in the Ansrract OF THE LITERATURE 


[ypUSTRIAL HyGIENB, and one should, therefore, look for the subject word. 
the subject entry in p: irentheses, 


the author follows 
For author index, see page 239, 


RSENTEEISM of women office em- 
ployees Hepner).. Peete ee ee ees 
of women, reduction of (Martin 
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